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" The  two  of  us,  still  struggling,  went  to  the  floor." 
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The  Shadow  of  the  Iroquois 

CHAPTER  I 

I  MEET  COUNT  FRONTENAC — AND  GO  TO  QUEBEC 

WHEN  Big  Pindon  and  I  came  on  board  the 
ship  of  Count  Frontenac,  I  with  very  curious 
eyes,  for  never  before  had  I  been  on  any  kind  of  a 
boat  larger  than  the  long  war-canoe  of  the  Indians, 
we  were  met  by  a  young  officer  who  at  once  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  a  small  cabin  and  bade  us  to  make 
ready  to  attend  on  Governor  Frontenac  in  his 
cabin. 

“For,”  said  he  and  he  smiled  as  he  said  it,  “your 
fight  with  the  savages  has  left  your  countenances 
and  your  clothing  somewhat  in  disarray.  You  will 
find  water  on  the  table  and  a  change  of  clothes 
hanging  beside  the  bunks.  Now,  make  haste  with 
your  grooming,  for  I  return  in  half  an  hour  to  con¬ 
duct  you  to  Governor  Frontenac,”  and  he  hurried 
away. 

There  was  a  small  table  in  the  cabin  and  on  the 
table  a  wash-basin  and  in  the  basin  a  pitcher  filled 
with  water.  Above  the  table  on  the  wall  of  the 
cabin  hung  a  mirror.  My  eyes  at  once  caught  sight 
of  the  mirror  and  I  hurried  to  it;  for  the  way  the 
young  officer  had  smiled  when  he  spoke  of  our 
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disarray  had  made  me  somewhat  doubtful  of  my 
appearance;  and,  as  for  the  appearance  of  Big 
Pindon,  I  had  no  doubts  at  all.  My  first  glance  in 
the  mirror  left  me,  likewise,  without  any  doubts 
concerning  my  own  looks  and  I  wondered  not  at 
the  smile  of  the  young  officer.  In  very  truth,  I 
laughed  aloud  at  that  first  sight  of  me  in  the 
mirror. 

“What’s  the  joke?  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at,”  and 
Big  Pindon  turned  a  wondering  pair  of  eyes  in  my 
direction. 

“Then  come  and  look  over  my  shoulder  into  the 
mirror  and  my  cause  of  mirth  will  be  doubled.” 

“Holy  codfish!  What  is  that  looking  over  your 
shoulder?”  ejaculated  Big  Pindon  the  moment  his 
head  appeared  in  the  mirror.  “Wh — h — e — w!” 
and  his  “whew”  was  long-drawn  out  and  filled 
with  astonishment.  “That  can’t  be  me!” 

“Of  a  certainty  it  is!”  I  answered  laughing. 

“And  I  looked  like  that  when  I  stood  before 
Count  Frontenac!  What  an  oaf  he  must  have 
thought  me!  Holy  Moses,  but  my  nose  looks  more 
like  a  beet  stuck  on  my  face  than  it  does  like  a  nose! 
May  a  foul  murrain  rot  the  bones  of  the  Indian 
whose  bullet  cut  off  its  end !  And  there  are  daubs  of 
blood  and  powder  and  dirt  spread  all  over  every 
inch  of  skin  in  sight!  Ah,  but  I  haven’t  got  anything 
on  you,  Blaise!  Only  the  dirt  and  the  blood  and  the 
powder  are  mixed  in  a  different  way  on  your  face. 
And  your  hair!  And  your  clothes!  Say,  but  we  two 
are  a  sight!  But,  what  care  we?  We  licked  the 
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savages  and  a  little  water  and  a  change  of  clothing 
will  make  a  new  boy  and  man  of  us ;  and  I  see  the 
water  here  on  the  table  and  the  clothes  hanging 
beside  the  bunks.  Let’s  get  busy?” 

And  busy  we  got. 

Before  the  half  hour  was  up  we  were  washed 
and  dressed  in  the  clothes  left  there  for  our  use. 
When  the  young  officer  reappeared  a  little  later 
we  were  ready  and  he  at  once  conducted  us  to  the 
cabin  of  Count  Frontenac. 

Count  Frontenac  received  us  cordially  and  me- 
thought  his  stern  cold  face  warmed  up  a  bit  as  he 
shook  our  hands  and  bade  us  be  seated;  for  no  one 
loved  the  hearing  of  the  tale  of  a  good  fight  or  a 
brave  deed  done  better  than  did  he  and  no  one  was 
more  appreciative  of  the  doers;  and  it  was  to  hear 
the  story  of  our  fight  with  the  Iroquois  that  he  had 
sent  for  us  to  come  to  his  cabin. 

“I  am  told,”  he  said,  the  moment  we  were  in  our 
seats,  “that  you  two  and  a  crippled  old  man,  known 
as  Old  Adam,  killed  by  the  savages,  held  off  for 
over  two  days  and  nights  a  hundred  or  more  fierce 
and  blood-thirsty  Iroquois  warriors,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  your  house.  That  were  a  most  remarkable 
feat  for  any  three  men  living  to  do;  but  for  two 
men,  both  of  them  old  and  one  a  cripple,  and  a  boy 
not  yet  out  of  his  teens,  it  were  a  deed  that  would 
pleasure  my  soul  to  hear  its  tale  told.  I  knew  not 
that  such  courage  and  resourcefulness  combined 
dwelt  in  New  France,”  and  he  bowed,  first  to  Big 
Pindon  and  then  to  me.  “Wilt  tell  the  tale?”  and 
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his  eyes  went  back  to  the  face  of  Big  Pindon,  as  the 
one,  who  being  old,  was  the  better  fitted  to  tell  the 
story. 

“Most  willingly,  sir,”  answered  Big  Pindon. 
“But  the  words  of  the  tale  should  come  from  the 
Boy  there,  even  as  did  the  deeds  and  the  brave 
planning  and  the  courageous  execution  thereof 
come  from  him.  Old  Adam  and  I  did  but  serve 
him  as  good  soldiers  should  serve  their  captain.  To 
him - ” 

“No,  no,”  I  interrupted  indignantly,  for  I  liked 
not  this  slighting  of  himself  and  Old  Adam,  “we 
were  three  together  and  each  did  his  part  bravely. 
If  a  balance  were  to  be  cast,  it  would  be  I  that 
would  be  found  wanting  and  not  one  of  those 
brave  old  men,  who  would  have  willingly  sacri¬ 
ficed  themselves  in  the  faint  hope  of  saving  me,  had 
I  been  base  enow  to  have  suffered  it.  Big  Pindon, 
it  is  best  that  you  tell  the  tale.  Words  come  more 
easily  from  your  tongue  than  from  mine;  and  see 
that  you  do  yourself  and  Old  Adam  full  credit; 
or  I - ” 

“Yes,  I  will  hear  you,  Big  Pindon,  tell  the  tale,” 
interrupted  Count  Frontenac;  “for  I  grow  im¬ 
patient  and  this  generous  bickering  delays  the 
telling.  Doubt  not  but  what  I  will  give  full  credit 
and  where  it  is  due.  Now,  on  with  the  story,”  and 
the  eyes  he  turned  to  big  Pindon  glowed  with 
interest. 

Thus  adjured,  Big  Pindon  began  the  tale  of  our 
fight  with  the  Iroquois,  starting  at  the  point  where 
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he  killed  the  Iroquois  warrior  near  the  bee-tree. 

As  Count  Frontenac  listened,  I  saw  the  sparkles 
of  the  fire  kindled  within  come  into  his  eyes  and 
the  heat  of  it  in  the  blood  that  reddened  his  cheeks. 
When  Big  Pindon  told  of  our  race  from  the  bee- 
tree  to  the  house  and  how  I  had  carried  him  part 
of  the  way  on  my  back,  Count  Frontenac’s  head 
went  up  and  he  clapped  his  two  hands  together. 

“Bravo,  lad!  That  was  bravely  done!”  he  cried 
and  his  bright  eyes  went  quickly  to  my  face.  “But 
— but,  on  with  the  story.  It  is  most  interesting,” 
and  his  eyes  went  as  quickly  back  to  the  face  of 
Big  Pindon. 

Again  when  Big  Pindon  told  of  the  startling 
and  effective  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
King  David,  he  could  not  keep  his  tongue  quiet  in 
his  mouth. 

“God’s  boon,  ’twas  the  very  man  who  brought 
me  news  of  your  besiegement!”  he  exclaimed.  “A 
most  curious  man,  clothed  in  fur  from  head  to  feet. 
He  came  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night  most 
abruptly  and  startled  me  greatly;  and  with  him 
came  the  sound  of  a  low  weird  humming,  like  that 
of  a  small  wind  blowing  through  the  tops  of  tall 
trees.  He  disappeared  as  abruptly  the  moment  he 
had  given  his  message.  A  most  mysterious  man! 
I  must  know  more  of  him!  Of  a  certainty,  I  must 
know  more  or  him!  and  the  marvel  of  his  killing 
that  Indian  with  naught  to  show  how  ’twas  done! 
But,  on  with  the  tale.  I  am  most  impatient  to  hear 
how  you  kept  so  many  Iroquois  warriors  for  so 
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long  a  time  from  taking  the  house  by  storm,  with 
only  you  three  to  defend  it.” 

When  Big  Pindon  told  of  how  we  had  befooled 
the  savages  as  to  our  number,  he  chuckled  and 
nodded  his  head  and  ejaculated  to  himself:  “Cun¬ 
ningly  done!  Most  cunningly  done!” 

Then,  when  he  came  near  to  the  end  of  his  tale 
and  the  peril  of  red  fire  had  been  added  to  the  peril 
of  red  Indians,  when  it  seemed  as  if  no  hope  of 
life  had  been  left  us,  save  only  the  hope  of  the  good 
God’s  help,  he  became  so  excited  that  he  jumped 
up  from  his  chair  and,  with  hand  on  sword-hilt, 
strode  back  and  forth,  uttering  sundry  and  excited 
ejaculations  to  himself,  stamping  violently  on  the 
floor  with  a  foot  ever  and  anon  as  he  went,  and 
half-drawing  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and 
thrusting  it  back  again  with  a  metallic  clatter  that 
seemed  to  ring  right  merrily  in  his  ears.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  a  man  so  wrought  up  over  a  tale 
telling  of  the  deeds  of  others,  as  was  Count  Fron- 
tenac  over  this  tale;  and,  when  at  length  Big  Pin¬ 
don  came  to  the  end  of  the  telling,  he  fairly  leaped 
to  where  I  sat  by  the  side  of  Big  Pindon,  and, 
grabbing  a  hand  of  each,  shook  them  so  heartily 
that,  as  for  my  own  arm,  I  feared  he  would  jerk! 
it  from  its  shoulder. 

“Mon  Dieu!  Mon  Dieu!  That  were  a  tale  to 
set  the  blood  afire!”  and  his  eyes  went  to  my  face. 
“Lad,  lad — Aye,  boy,  you  be  a  lad  after  my  own 
heart! — But — but,  what  cruelty  have  I  been  do¬ 
ing?”  he  exclaimed,  as  his  eyes  marked  the  weari- 
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ness  in  my  face.  “Here  have  I  been  forcing 
you  to  keep  your  eyes  open,  when  every  muscle  in 
your  overtired  bodies  was  pulling  them  shut.” 

“Pardon!  Pardon,  Count  Frontenac!”  I  begged, 
feeling  shame  that  I  should  suffer  so  great  a  weari¬ 
ness  to  overcome  me;  for,  try  as  I  might,  I  could 
no  longer  keep  my  eyes  from  winking  their  sleepi¬ 
ness,  nor  my  head  from  nodding,  nor  yet  my  mouth 
from  gaping  in  a  most  shameless  manner.  “But, 
Count  Frontenac,  for  two  days  and  two  nights  not 
a  wink  of  sleep  have  I  had  and  I - ” 

“It  is  I  that  should  beg  your  pardon,”  broke  in 
Count  Frontenac.  “Of  a  certainty,  I  should  have 
had  more  sense  in  this  dull  head  of  mine,  than  to 
have  kept  you  two  awake  to  pleasure  me  with  your 
tale,  after  you  had  had  so  wearisome  a  trial  of  body 
and  mind.  But,  now  to  bed  you  go,”  and  he  pulled 
a  bell-cord. 

The  same  young  officer,  who  had  conducted  us 
hither,  answered  the  bell. 

“Escort  this  brave  man  and  boy  at  once  to  their 
cabin,”  he  commanded.  “See  that  they  have  every 
comfort  needful  for  a  long  night’s  sleep  and  that 
they  be  not  disturbed,  not  if  they  wish  to  sleep  the 
whole  night  and  all  the  next  day  through.  I  will 
hold  further  converse  with  you,”  and  he  turned  to 
Big  Pindon  and  me,  “when  you  have  had  sleep  and 
rest.  May  the  good  saints  bring  you  deep  and 
restful  slumbers!”  and  he  dismissed  us  with  a  smile 
that  lighted  up  his  stern  cold  face,  as  does  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  the  snow-covered  top  of  some  bleak 
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mountain.  Ever  afterward  I  loved  to  see  that 
smile  come  on  his  face,  for  it  told  me  of  the  warm 
heart  that  lay  hidden  beneath  his  cold  exterior. 

Neither  Big  Pindon  nor  I  were  long  in  getting 
into  our  bunks,  when  we  had  come  again  to  our 
cabin,  and  I  do  not  think  I  had  had  more  than  time 
to  shut  my  eyes  before  I  was  sound  asleep.  Big 
Pindon  afterward  affirmed  that  I  began  to  snore 
when  I  began  to  lay  me  down  in  my  bunk,  but  Big 
Pindon  loves  to  make  a  small  matter  look  big  in 
the  telling. 

I  slept  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  Only  once  did  I 
awake  during  that  long  night  and  then  but  partly, 
with  my  ears  full  of  the  tramping  of  many  feet  on 
the  deck  above  my  head,  the  commands  of  officers 
and  the  hoarse  voices  and  laughter  of  many  men. 
I  knew  dully  that  this  meant  the  return  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  in  chase 
of  the  Iroquois ;  and  I  wondered  what  had  been  the 
result  of  their  chase;  but  I  was  too  stupid  with 
sleep  to  wonder  long  or  much  and  soon  was  aslum- 
ber  again,  even  with  the  tramping  of  the  feet  and 
the  hoarse  voices  and  the  laughter  of  the  returned 
officers  and  soldiers  yet  in  my  ears. 

I  knew  nothing  more  until  I  saw  or  I  thought  I 
saw,  that  big  savage  chief,  he  who  had  tried  to 
spear  me  through  the  loophole  and  had  the  white 
circles  around  his  eyes  and  mouth,  come  whooping 
down  upon  me  suddenly  from  out  a  dark  corner  of 
the  cabin,  his  evil-looking  tomahawk  uplifted  to 
strike.  In  my  fright  I  must  have  leaped  out  of 
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my  bunk ;  for  the  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  caught 
up  the  pitcher  of  water  from  the  table  and  had 
hurled  it  with  all  my  strength  at  the  seeming 
savage  chief.  Not  until  the  pitcher  crashed  against 
the  wall  directly  over  the  head  of  Big  Pindon,  who 
lay  asleep  in  his  bunk,  and  the  wild  yell  he  uttered, 
as  the  water  splashed  all  over  him,  rang  in  my 
ears,  did  I  really  awake. 

“Great  Moses!  Holy  codfish!  Jumping  bull¬ 
frogs!  wh — what’s  the  matter,  Blaise?  What 
possessed  you  to  throw  that  pitcher  of  water  at 
me?”  and  he  tumbled  out  of  his  wet  bunk  and 
stood  glaring  at  me,  who  stood  staring  stupidly  at 
his  dripping  form. 

“I — I  must  have  mistook  you  for  that  Iroquois 
chief  with  the  white  circles  around  his  eyes!”  I 
stammered  and  then  I  burst  out  into  laughter  at 
the  humor  of  the  thing  and  the  appearance  of  the 
wet  and  indignant  Big  Pindon,  who  had  not  yet 
awakened  sufficiently  to  fully  understand  what  had 
happened. 

Big  Pindon  rubbed  his  eyes  and  yawned  pro¬ 
digiously;  and  then,  the  fumes  of  sleep  having 
gone  out  of  his  head,  he  saw  the  humor  of  it  and 
joined  me  in  my  laughter. 

“Well,  it’s  time  to  get  up  anyway!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  shining  through  the  port-hole  of  our  cabin. 
“See  it  must  be  at  least  two  or  three  hours  after 
■sunrise,”  and  he  hurried  to  the  port-hole  and 
looked  out.  In  a  moment  he  turned  a  puzzled  face 
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to  me.  “Unless  that  pitcher  of  water  you  hurled 
at  the  chief  has  turned  my  eyesight  topsyturvy,  it’s 
within  two  or  three  hours  of  sunset  instead  of  sun¬ 
rise,”  and  the  look  of  puzzlement  increased  on  his 
face.  “I  can’t  see  how  that  can  be!  Come  and 
have  a  look,  Blaise.” 

'  I  hurried  to  the  port-hole.  In  very  truth,  it  was 
nearing  sunset.  We  had  slept  nearly  the  clock 
around.  Then  another  thing  caught  my  eyes. 

“Look!  Look,  Big  Pindon!”  I  exclaimed  joy¬ 
fully.  “We  be  already  at  Quebec!  See,  there 
stands  of  a  surety  the  great  Rock  of  Quebec, 
crowned  with  its  walls  and  towers.  And  look  up 
yonder,”  and  my  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in¬ 
creased,  “Above  those  walls  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice  floats  the  white  banner  of  France, 
flecked  with  the  glories  of  its  fleur-de-lis!  Ah,  it 
is  good  to  look  on  the  flag  of  my  country  again,  on 
those  strong  frowning  walls,  with  the  black  mouths 
of  cannon  thrusting  out  from  them!  It  takes  the 
fear  of  the  Iroquois  out  of  me.” 

Never  before  had  I  seen  Quebec  from  the  port¬ 
hole  of  a  great  ship,  anchored  in  the  midst  of  that 
wide  opening  of  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
front  of  the  Rock  of  Quebec;  and  I  thought  it  the 
most  glorious  sight  I  had  ever  seen.  Big  Pindon 
was  now  looking  out  of  the  port-hole  alongside 
of  me. 

“In  good  truth,  it  is  Quebec,”  he  cried  out  at 
the  first  sight  and  I  could  hear  the  joy  in  his  voice. 
“Come,  let  us  hurry  on  deck  and  get  ashore.” 


CHAPTER  II 


A  GIRL  CRIES  FOR  HELP — AND  A  GREAT  FIGHT 

BARELY  had  we  time,  after  coming  on  deck, 
to  take  one  glance  toward  the  city,  now  shin¬ 
ing  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  when  the 
Chevalier  de  Brillion,  for  so  we  had  learned  was 
the  young  officer  called  who  had  afore  waited  on 
us,  came  hurrying  up  to  where  we  stood. 

“Governor  Frontenac  wishes  me  to  convey  to 
you  his  hope  that  you  had  a  most  restful  and 
pleasant  sleep,”  he  said,  bowing  and  smiling  in  so 
engaging  a  manner  that  my  heart  warmed  to  him 
at  once.  “He  bids  me  inquire  if  it  will  pleasure 
you,  as  it  will  him,  for  you  to  come  at  once  to  the 
Chateau  St.  Louis.  He  would  hold  further  talk 
with  you.  He  bade  me  make  known  his  wishes  to 
you  as  soon  as  you  came  on  deck.  A  boat  awaits 
to  take  you  ashore,  when  you  are  ready. 

“Now,  having  served  Governor  Frontenac,  may 
I  in  my  own  behalf  express  the  hope  that  your 
sleep  and  rest  has  driven  all  the  weariness  out  of 
your  minds  and  bodies  and  may  I  likewise  make 
known  to  you  my  great  admiration  for  the  courage 
and  the  resourcefulness  you  displayed  in  your  fight 
with  the  savages,”  and  again  he  bowed  and  smiled. 

13 
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“Aye,”  and  I  saw  his  eyes  light  up,  “that  was  a 
glorious  fight!  Two  old  men  and  a  boy  and  one 
of  the  men  a  cripple,  against  one  hundred  or  more 
Iroquois  warriors!  Great  honor  and  glory  have 
you  won!  Would  that  I  might  have  been  with 
you!  Not  a  savage  have  I  killed  since  coming  to 
this  New  World;  and — and ”  he  confided  dis¬ 
appointedly,  “I  had  hoped  to  win  great  glory  and 
honor  here  fighting  the  savages — But — but,  here  I 
be  talking,  when  I  should  be  fulfilling  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Governor.  Come,  I  will  take  you  to 
Count  Frontenac  at  once,”  and  once  more  he  bowed 
and  smiled  and  then  led  us  to  where  a  boat  sat  on 
the  water  at  the  ship’s  side,  with  two  rowers  in  it, 
waiting  to  take  us  ashore. 

Now,  I,  who  had  just  had  my  fill  of  Indian  fight¬ 
ing,  could  but  wonder  somewhat  at  the  Chevalier 
de  Brillion’s  desire  to  fight  the  savages  solely  to 
win  honor  and  glory.  “Of  a  certainty,  he  knows 
little  about  Indian  fighting,”  I  thought.  “Let  him 
but  once  hear  their  terrible  war-whoops;  but  once 
see  a  horde  of  the  fiends  come  rushing  down  upon 
him,  yelling  their  war-cries  and  flourishing  their 
weapons;  let  him  but  once  witness  the  fiendish 
cruelties  of  the  torture-stake;  and  not  for  all  the 
glory  and  the  honor  in  the  world,  if  naught  else 
be  at  hazard,  will  he  willingly  enter  into  an  Indian 
fight.  For  the  defense  of  loved  ones,  of  home,  of 
country  and  one’s  country’s  honor,  aye,  for  these 
all  brave  and  true  men  will  fight,  no  matter  what 
horrors  and  cruelties  threaten  them.  But  he  would 
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be  a  vain-glorious  fool,  or  so  I  think,  who  would 
fight  savages  solely  to  win  honor  and  glory,  the 
more  a  fool  because  at  the  end  of  the  fighting 
there  might  await  him  the  dreadful  cruelties  of  the 
torture-stake  and  no  glory  nor  honor  at  all.  I, 
who  know  what  Indian  fighting  is,  think  thus; 
and,  when  the  Chevalier  de  Brillion  knows,  I  think 
he  will  agree  with  me.” 

When  we  were  in  the  boat  and  speeding  toward 
the  shore  and  I  had  had  opportunity  to  look  about 
me,  my  interest  and  excitement  grew  apace.  Only 
twice  before  had  I  been  in  Quebec  and  the  most 
recent  of  those  visits  was  now  over  three  years 
agone  and  never  had  I  been  in  any  other  city  at 
all;  so  that  the  bustle  and  the  jostle  of  the  crowded 
streets  that  now  opened  up  before  my  eyes,  as  we 
neared  the  shore,  was  like  a  most  interesting  pano¬ 
rama  of  novel  and  wonderful  scenes  coming  and 
going  before  me. 

At  length  our  boat  shot  alongside  a  small  pro¬ 
jecting  pier  and  we  were  quickly  out  of  it  and,  in 
a  moment  more,  I  was  actually  walking  on  the 
busy  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec,  which 
run  along  the  shore  of  the  river  at  the  base  of  the 
Great  Rock.  Never  before  had  I  seen  so  many 
people  all  gathered  together  in  one  place  and  I 
wondered  greatly  where  they  could  have  come 
from. 

“Surely,”  I  said  and  turned  to  the  Chevalier  de 
Brillion,  who  walked  by  my  side,  “  ’tis  a  gala  day 
that  brings  so  many  people  on  the  streets  of  Quebec. 
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Never  saw  I  such  crowds  before.  I  did  not  think 
there  were  so  many  folk  in  all  New  France.  What 
is  it  that  they  celebrate?” 

“I  would  that  you  might  see  the  streets  of  Paris, 
if  you  think  that  this  be  a  crowd,”  answered  the 
Chevalier  and  smiled.  “There  the  city  be  as  thick 
with  people  as  a  hive  with  bees  and  they  swarm 
out  on  its  streets  like  bees  out  of  a  hive  at  swarming 
time.  But,  then,  there  is  no  other  city  like  Paris! 
Now,  as  to  your  question.  I  know  of  no  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Quebec  this  day;  and  the  crowds  that 
throng  the  streets  here  are  but  the  ordinary  every¬ 
day  crowds  that  gather  for  trade  and  barter.  But 
we  must  hasten  on  our  way;  for  the  Governor  must 
have  long  been  expecting  you  at  the  Chateau.  You 
know,”  and  again  that  pleasant  smile  came  on  his 
face,  “you  were  somewhat  overlong  in  awakening 
this  morning.  Some  other  time  you  will  have  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town, 
but  not  now,”  and  he  placed  his  arm  in  mine  and 
hurried  me  away  from  where  a  crowd  stood  watch¬ 
ing  a  harlequin  perform  tricks  that  made  my 
mouth  open  wide  to  let  the  wonder  out  of  me.  At 
the  point  where  we  were  about  to  turn  to  go  up 
the  street  which  ascends  the  steep  incline  to  the 
Upper  Town  and  which  I  have  since  learned  is 
called  Mountain  Street,  we  were  stopped  by  a 
crowd  of  evil-looking  men  who  blocked  our  road. 

“Make  way!  Make  way!”  shouted  the  Chevalier. 
“Make  way!  We  serve  Governor  Frontenac!” 
and,  when  the  excited  men  gave  no  heed  to  his 
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words,  he  jerked  his  arm  out  of  mine  and  thrust 
himself  into  that  rough  crowd,  elbowing  and  push¬ 
ing  them  aside  in  a  most  disdainful  and  fearless 
manner,  which  I  could  but  admire  greatly,  seeing 
that  he  himself  was  but  little  more  than  a  boy  in 
years,  albeit  an  officer,  and  of  a  slender  and  not 
overstrong-looking  build.  I  followed  close  in  his 
wake,  giving  some  rough  shoves  myself  to  either 
side  with  my  elbows,  and  behind  me  came  Big  Pin- 
don,  who,  although  old,  had  yet  much  strength  left 
in  his  big  body. 

Scarce  six  feet  had  we  penetrated  into  that 
tightly  packed  crowd,  when  the  cry  of  a  woman,  a 
young  girl  I  thought,  came  to  our  ears  from  the 
midst  of  the  muddle  of  men  a  little  ahead  of  us. 

“Help!  Help!”  again  came  the  voice,  an  agony 
of  appeal  in  its  tone.  “For  the  love  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,  succor  me  from  these  evil  men!” 

At  the  first  words  of  this  appeal,  I  saw  the  right 
hand  of  the  Chevalier  go  swiftly  down  to  his  sword 
hilt  and  the  blade  leap  out  of  its  scabbard,  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing. 

“De  Brillion  to  the  rescue!  De  Brillion  to  the 
rescue!”  he  shouted  and  began  prodding,  with  the 
sharp  point  of  his  sword  and  in  no  gentle  manner, 
any  who  stood  in  his  way,  giving  no  heed  to  the 
curses  and  blows  which  were  aimed  at  him  by  that 
rough  crowd  of  wild  half-drunken  bushrangers, 
who  had  lately  come  to  Quebec  from  out  the 
woods. 

I  know  not  what  would  have  happened  to  us 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  sharp  point  of  that  sword, 
which  put  the  fear  of  death  into  the  hearts  of  these 
wild  men  and  made  them  give  way  to  us,  even  as 
a  flock  of  sheep  gives  way  to  a  ravening  wolf.  In 
a  moment  we  had  forced  ourselves  to  the  source 
of  that  pitiful  cry. 

A  young  girl,  she  did  not  look  to  me  over  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  struggling  in  the  arms  of  a 
huge,  red-faced,  drunken  bushranger,  who  was 
trying  to  force  her  to  yield  her  body  and  her  lips 
to  his  brutal  embraces.  Desperation  must  have 
given  the  frail  girl  unusual  strength;  for,  as  yet, 
the  big  brute  had  not  accomplished  his  object. 

“I  vowed  I  would  kiss  those  red  lips  and  kiss 
them  I  will,  despite  all  your  calling  on  the  saints,” 
the  man  cried,  with  a  coarse  oath,  as  we  came  near. 
“Now,  by  all  the  whooping  devils,  I  have  you!” 
and  with  one  great  arm  held  tightly  around  her 
slender  body,  he  brutally  forced  her  head  back¬ 
ward  with  the  hand  of  the  other  arm,  until  her 
lips  lay  at  his  mercy. 

“Now,  see  how  Shaggy  Bear  keeps  his  vow!”  he 
called  out  to  his  fellow  brutes.  “See,  I  now  taste 
my  sweet  honey.  After  I  have  had  my  fill,  then 
he  who  will  tastes,”  and,  with  a  hoarse  drunken 
laugh,  his  bloated,  tobacco-stained  lips  approached 
the  pure  lips  of  the  maid,  who  now  lay  in  a  faint 
in  the  circle  of  his  great  arm — and  kissed  the  cold, 
steel  blade  of  the  Chevalier’s  sword,  which  had 
suddenly  darted  out  and  lay  flat  over  the  maiden’s 
mouth. 
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The  man  jerked  his  great  body  upright,  as  if 
his  lips  had  touched  white-hot  iron  and  his  red- 
rimmed  eyes  went  fiercely  to  the  face  of  the 
Chevalier,  who  now  stood  smiling,  but  I  could  see 
that  his  slender  young  body  was  as  tense,  as  a 
tightly  pressed  thrice-tempered  steel  spring. 

“Loose  the  maiden,”  he  commanded  and  his 
voice  came  softly,  in  striking  contrast  to  his  star¬ 
tling  and  portentous  action.  “Loose  the  maiden, 
or  I  run  you  through  with  my  sword,”  he  again 
commanded  and  his  blade  flashed  back  into  a  po¬ 
sition  from  which  he  could  make  that  deadly 
thrust. 

The  man  stood  staring  blankly  at  him  and  blink¬ 
ing  his  red-rimmed  eyes,  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  this  sudden  interfering  with  his  actions. 
Then  came  the  realization  of  what  the  scene  meant 
to  his  prestige  with  his  brutal  followers,  if  he  al¬ 
lowed  this  youth  to  defy  him  and  take  his  prey 
from  him;  and,  with  a  roar  of  rage,  he  dropped 
the  girl  to  the  ground  and  his  hand  went  to  the 
hilt  of  a  huge  knife,  which  he  jerked  from  its 
sheath  and  crouched  ready  to  spring.  But  he  did 
not  spring.  The  bright  glitter  of  the  blade  of  the 
Chevalier  held  him,  as  the  eyes  of  a  snake  are  said 
to  hold  a  bird,  for  he  saw  death  sitting  on  that 
sword-point. 

Then  I  saw  a  cunning  look  come  on  his  face, 
saw  the  hand  with  the  knife  in  it  move  slowly 
backward  over  his  shoulder  and  a  sick  horror  came 
inside  of  me. 
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“Beware!  Beware!”  I  cried  out.  “Beware,  he 
is  about  to  throw  the  knife!”  and  I  leaped  toward 
the  man,  weaponed  only  with  my  fists. 

But  I  was  too  late.  The  great  body  of  the  man 
came  suddenly  upright.  His  knife-hand  flashed 
frontward.  I  saw  the  glitter  of  the  steel  as  the 
knife  left  his  hand.  And,  sick  with  the  horror  of 
the  thing,  I  turned  swiftly,  just  in  time  to  see  the 
young  Chevalier  leap  lightly  and  with  startling 
quickness  to  one  side  and  the  knife  flash  harmlessly 
by  him. 

“Thanks,  Blaise,”  for  by  now  the  Chevalier 
knew  my  name.  “That  warning  saved  my  life; 
for  I  knew  not  this  New  World  trick  of  knife¬ 
throwing,”  and  he  bowed  and  smiled  as  lightly  as 
he  had  done  when  safe  on  board  the  ship,  but  I 
could  see  that  his  eyes  left  not  the  face  of  his  an¬ 
tagonist  for  an  instant. 

By  now  the  crowd  around  us  was  becoming 
somewhat  impatient. 

“Crush  him  with  your  famous  bear-hug,” 
shouted  one. 

“Wilt  let  a  boy  take  the  girl  from  you?”  yelled 
another. 

“A  boy,  a  boy  has  tamed  the  Great  Shaggy 
Bear!”  taunted  a  third. 

Thus  baited,  the  big  man  began  to  rage.  He 
danced  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  point  of  the 
Chevalier’s  sword.  He  roared  out  curses  and 
howled  out  invectives.  He  jumped  up  and  down 
and  flourished  his  great  hairy  arms  and  fists;  but 
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not  once  did  he  venture  within  reach  of  that  slen¬ 
der  youth’s  sword. 

As  for  the  Chevalier,  he  stood  ready  for  what¬ 
ever  might  come,  a  half-smile  on  his  lips;  and  at 
:s  back  stood  Big  Pindon  and  I.  Big  Pindon  had 
a  club  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  secured  I  know 
not  how.  I  had  the  knife  thrown  by  Shaggy  Bear, 
which  had  struck  against  the  statue  of  a  saint  at 
the  turning  of  the  street  and  had  fallen  at  my  feet. 
Evidently  the  surrounding  crowd  liked  not  the 
looks  of  that  sword  and  club  and  knife,  nor  yet  the 
determined  faces  above  them,  for,  as  yet,  they  had 
made  no  hostile  movement  against  us.  But  now 
I  saw  that  its  temper  was  beginning  to  change. 

“Down  with  the  boy  and  his  sword!”  shouted 
one. 

“We  be  free  coureurs  de  bois  and  will  have  no 
boy  poking  the  point  of  his  sword  into  us!”  yelled 
another. 

“Quick,  Blaise,”  the  Chevalier  spoke  softly  and 
without  turning  his  eyes  from  Shaggy  Bear,  “take 
the  girl  in  your  arms  and  follow  me.  We  must  get 
out  of  this.  I  will  make  a  way  with  my  sword.” 

The  girl  still  lay  in  a  faint  on  the  ground  only 
a  few  feet  from  me  and  I  stepped  quickly  to  her 
side  and  lifted  her  up  into  my  arms.  As  I  did  so 
a  howl  went  up  from  the  surrounding  crowd.  It 
had  no  mind  to  see  the  girl  taken  from  its  evil 
clutch.  Now  the  men  around  us  began  to  press 
closer  and  closer.  Stones  began  to  fly  by  us. 

“We  must  fight  off  the  pack  of  wolves!”  called 
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back  the  Chevalier.  “Lay  the  girl  at  the  base  of 
the  statue  of  the  saint.  If  we  be  bested,  perchance 
the  beasts  will  respect  her  there.  In  sooth,  it  is 
a  good  place  to  make  our  stand.  Now  let  me  see 
if  there  be  any  of  those  idle  soldiers  within  hear¬ 
ing.  There  can  be  no  dishonor  in  calling  for  help, 
when  pressed  by  so  many,”  and  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  his  clear  voice  rang  forth  and,  striking 
against  the  side  of  that  high  clift,  was  echoed  back 
and  forth. 

“Rescue!  A  rescue!”  he  shouted.  “ ’Tis  De 
Brillion  who  calls!  Rescue!” 

At  that  shout  the  men  about  us  paused,  fearing, 
mayhap,  that  it  meant  the  coming  of  the  soldiers, 
and  gave  us  time  to  arrange  our  defense  at  the 
saint’s  statue. 

The  girl  had  now  her  senses  back  and  I  had  no 
need  of  carrying  her  to  the  statue ;  for  at  the  "first 
sight  of  it,  she  sprang  from  my  arms  and  fell  on 
her  knees  at  the  very  feet  of  the  saint  and  I  could 
see  that  she  was  praying  most  fervently,  although 
no  words  came  from  between  her  white  lips. 

In  a  moment  more  each  had  his  station.  I 
stood  directly  back  of  the  praying  maid ;  for  the 
Chevalier  had  bidden  me  stand  there  and  defend 
her  with  my  life.  A  pace  to  my  right  stood  the 
Chevalier,  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  noble  fire 
in  his  eyes.  At  my  left  stood  Big  Pindon,  the 
stout  club  in  his  hand  and  no  fear  in  his  brave  old 
eyes.  As  for  myself,  I  still  had  that  big  knife. 

“It  will  be  a  great  fight!”  and  the  Chevalier 
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turned  his  glowing  eyes  for  a  moment  to  me.  “A 
great  fight!  and,  perchance,  we  will  win  somewhat 
of  glory  and  honor.  I — God  defend  the  right! 
Here  they  come!”  His  cry  was  like  the  cry  of  a 
school  boy,  when  he  plunges  into  a  joyous  game. 

At  sight  of  our  defense,  the  ruffians  halted  when 
only  a  few  feet  from  us.  But  the  shame  of  being 
overawed  by  two  boys,  one  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand  and  the  other  with  a  knife,  and  an  old  man, 
armed  only  with  a  club,  urged  them  forward. 
Shaggy  Bear,  armed  with  a  great  club  with  which 
he  might  fell  an  ox,  led.  Others  had  clubs  and 
some  of  the  more  brutal  had  drawn  the  long  knives 
with  which  all  were  armed. 

“I  will  smash  thy  toy  sword  with  my  club  and 
with  it  thy  head,  little  boy,  and  then  the  girl  will 
be  mine,”  growled  Shaggy  Bear,  whirling  the 
great  club  around  his  head  and  spitting,  with  evil 
viciousness,  in  the  direction  of  the  Chevalier. 

“That  were  a  sad  venture  for  you,”  laughed  back 
the  Chevalier;  “for,  of  a  certainty,  I’ll  puncture 
that  bloated  body  of  yours,  dare  you  but  come  nigh 
enough.” 

“At  them!”  roared  Shaggy  Bear,  now  almost 
foaming  with  rage,  as  he  leaped  toward  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  his  club  held  high  ready  to  strike;  and,  back 
of  him  came  all  of  those  raging  brutes. 

Down  came  the  great  club;  but,  light  as  a  cat, 
the  Chevalier  leaped  oneside;  and,  before  Shaggy 
Bear  could  recover  his  balance,  his  sword  flashed 
in  and  out,  and,  with  a  cry  of  pain  and  horror, 
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Shaggy  Bear  went  reeling  backward  and  fell  to 
the  ground. 

The  sight  of  the  fall  and  the  blood  of  their  leader 
maddened  the  crowd. 

“Kill  them!  Vengeance!”  came  in  an  awful 
roar  from  many  throats;  and  they  were  upon  us, 
like  hungry  beasts  upon  their  prey. 

But  our  backs  were  protected  by  the  pedestal  of 
the  statue  and  they  need  must  front  us. 

I  saw  not  what  happened  to  the  others.  I  was 
too  busy  protecting  my  own  skin,  warding  off  the 
blows  of  knives  and  clubs;  but,  even  as  I  fought, 
I  heard  that  dear  girl  praying  back  of  me  and 
now  she  prayed  aloud  and  her  words,  even  at  that 
dreadful  moment,  sounded  sweetly  in  my  ears  and 
renewed  the  courage  inside  of  me. 

“  ’Ware!  ’Ware!”  the  Chevalier  suddenly  cried 
out.  “They  climb  the  pedestal  back  of  us.” 

As  I  whirled  about  to  meet  this  danger,  I  saw 
a  club  fall  on  the  head  of  Big  Pindon  and  he  went 
down;  and  then  the  Chevalier  and  I  were  beset, 
front  and  rear,  with  glittering  knives  and  whirling 
clubs.  One  knife  thrust  that  would  have  been 
death  to  the  Chevalier,  I  warded  off  with  my  own 
knife. 

“Thanks!”  he  cried  and  smiled. 

And  then  his  own  sword  flashed  out  and  turned 
aside  a  knife  that  would  have  been  in  my  heart  in 
an  instant  more. 

“An  even  exchange,”  he  laughed. 

Then  I  saw  a  couple  of  the  beasts  leap  upon  his 
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back,  saw  him  go  down,  with  more  piling  on  top 
of  him.  Now  their  hands  are  upon  me,  their  arms 
about  me.  I - 

A  bugle,  clear  and  piercing  rang  in  my  ears. 
Even  as  I,  too,  went  down,  I  heard  it — A  great 
shouting! — The  rush  of  many  feet! — The  clash 
of  weapons! — Curses! — Yells — Cries  of  pain! — 
And,  bless  the  blessed  saints!  I  was  free  from 
those  evil  hands  and  arms  and  got  quickly  on  my 
feet,  to  find  the  Chevalier  standing  by  my  side,  his 
sword  in  his  hand  and  his  lips  smiling. 

“Aye!  Aye,  but  that  was  a  glorious  fight!”  he 
cried,  as  soon  as  he  saw  I  was  alive  and  on  my 
feet.  “A  most  glorious  fight!  The  King  himself, 
mayhap,  will  hear  of  it  and  much  glory  and  honor 
it  may  bring  to  us — Alas !  alas !”  and  the  smile  went 
off  his  face,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  bodies  of 
Shaggy  Bear  and  two  others  stretched  out  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  us.  “Alas,  that  we  cannot  fight 
without  shedding  blood!  God  pardon  me!  God 
receive  their  souls!  The  saints  bless  and  protect 
their  families,  so  be  it  they  have  any!”  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  I  saw  tears  come  into  those  fine  eyes, 
as  he  turned  his  face  quickly  from  me,  this  strange 
compound  of  tenderness  and  love  of  fighting. 
“Well,  well,  we  must  all  die  sometime  and  how 
better  than  in  a  fight?”  and  the  face  he  now  turned 
to  me  was  again  smiling. 

By  now  soldiers  were  all  around  us  and  the 
enemy  gone.  In  a  few  words  the  Chevalier  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  happening  chanced. 
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“Now  must  we  get  to  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  as 
speedily  as  possible;  for  Governor  Frontenac  has 
a  most  short  temper  and  he  has  been  expecting 
your  coming  for  a  long  time — Where  is  the 
maiden?” 

We  both  stared  blankly  around  and  then  our 
eyes  met  somewhat  wonderingly.  No  maiden  was 
in  sight.  I  thought  I  caught  the  flutter  of  the  dress 
of  a  woman,  speeding  far  up  Mountain  Street,  but, 
being  uncertain,  I  said  nothing. 

“She  might  at  least  have  staid  to  thank  us,”  com¬ 
plained  the  Chevalier,  somewhat  dolefully  it 
seemed  to  me.  “Now  I  know  not  her  name,  nor 
station,  not  even  how  she  looks,  save  that  she  is 
young  and  comely  and  well-dressed.  I  was  too 
busy  with  that  rabble  to  take  note  of  the  maid.  But 
you,  Blaise,”  and  his  face  lighted,  “you  must  have 
seen  her  face.  Was  it  fair  to  look  on?” 

“In  very  truth,”  I  answered,  a  bit  chagrined  at 
my  prosy  stupidity,  “I  saw  only  the  knives  and  the 
clubs  in  those  evil  hands;  and,  of  a  certainty,  I 
had  enough  to  do  to  shield  her  body  from  them,  to 
keep  the  hard  knocks  from  my  own  head  and  the 
sharp  knives  from  my  own  body,  to  take  note 
whether  she  were  beautiful  or  no.  But,”  and  I 
brightened,  “I  know  that  she  has  a  most  pretty 
hand,  small  and  soft.  I  know  it  is  pretty  because 
I  saw  it,  when  I  lifted  her  from  the  ground;  and 
I  know  it  is  soft,  because  I  held  it  in  my  own  hand, 
when  I  raised  it  from  the  ground,  where  it  lay 
awkwardly,  and  laid  it  on  her  bosom  afore  I  took 
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her  in  my  arms.  But,  truly,  I  saw  not  her  face 
and  should  I  meet  her  on  the  street  in  the  bright 
light  of  to-morrow  I  would  not  know  her - ” 

“And  you  held  her  in  your  arms!”  broke  in  the 
Chevalier  in  deep  disgust.  “And  saw  only  her 
hand !  And  would  not  know  her  from  Eve,  should 
you  meet  her  to-morrow!  Of  a  certainty,  Blaise, 
I  fear  you  must  have  somewhat  of  a  fool  inside 
of  you.  I - ” 

“But,  stay!”  I  interrupted,  most  eager  to  redeem 
myself  from  that  charge  of  stupidity.  “She  had  a 
most  curious  ring  on  one  of  her  fingers,  a  ring  of 
two  twisted  gold  snakes,  with  bright  red  eyes  and 
red  tongues,  shooting  out  of  red  mouths.  Such  a 
ring  I  never  saw  before.  I  would  know  it  again 
wherever  I  chanced  to  see  it.  Mayhap,  we  can 
find  the  maid  through  the  ring.”  I  glanced  a  bit 
hopefully  at  the  face  of  the  Chevalier  and  saw  his 
face  brighten. 

“That  is  better,  Blaise,”  he  said.  “I  absolve 
you  in  part  from  my  charge  of  stupidity.  The  girl, 
you  said,  has  pretty  hands — Ah!”  and  he  jumped 
lightly  by  me.  “That  club  did  not  smash  the  hard 
head  of  Big  Pindon,  though  I  swear  the  blow 
would  have  felled  an  ox,”  and  I  saw  him  leap  to 
the  side  of  Big  Pindon,  who  was  striving  some¬ 
what  dazedly  to  get  on  his  feet. 

In  a  moment  more  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
Big  Pindon  and  together  we  lifted  him  up  on  his 
feet  and  steadied  him  until  the  dizziness  left  his 
head. 
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“Lucky  the  saints  gave  me  an  iron  pot  for  a 
head ;  or  that  club,  of  a  surety,  would  have  cracked 
it  and  let  the  soup  out,”  and  Big  Pindon  grinned. 
I  knew  then  that  the  old  warrior  was  all  right. 
“But,  how  went  the  fight?”  and  his  eyes  brightened 
as  he  glanced  around  and  saw  the  results  of  the 
battle.  “Zounds!  but  I  surely  thought  I  was  bound 
for  purgatory,  when  I  saw  that  club  descending  on 
my  head!  Now  the  dizziness  has  gone  and  I  can 
stand  alone,”  and  he  shook  our  holds  from  off  his 
arms. 

“Canst  walk?”  the  Chevalier  inquired  anxiously. 
“I  be  in  great  haste  to  get  you  to  Governor  Fron- 
tenac ;  for  he  has  a  quick  temper  and  we  have  been 
overlong  on  our  way.” 

“As  well  as  I  ever  could,”  and  Big  Pindon  thrust 
out  his  long  arms  and  straightened  up  his  huge 
body.  “Lead  on  and  may  the  red  devils  take 
Blaise,  if  he  lags  behind  to  press  again  that  pretty 
soft  hand.  Oh,  I  was  not  asleep  all  the  time  I  lay 
on  the  ground ;  but  I  saw  no  reasoning  in  getting 
up  to  be  knocked  down  again,”  and  the  old  rascal 
winked  and  grinned  more  broadly  than  ever.  “But, 
where  is  the  girl?”  and  he  glanced  wonderingly 
about. 

“Fled,  and  without  thanking  us,”  answered  the 
Chevalier,  somewhat  shortly  I  thought.  “Now, 
we  must  be  on  our  way,”  and  he  started  up  the 
steep  street,  called  Mountain  Street,  which  led  to 
the  top  of  the  Great  Rock,  where  was  the  Chateau 
St.  Louis  and  Governor  Frontenac. 
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BIG  PINDON  TELLS  HOW  I  WAS  FOUND — AND 
COUNT  FRONTENAC  LISTENS 

THE  street  went  steeply  up  the  rugged  side  of 
the  great  Rock;  and,  before  we  had  gone 
half-way  to  its  top,  Big  Pindon  began  to  stumble 
a  bit  and  to  stagger  a  little  in  his  walk  from  his 
great  weariness,  for  his  exertions  had  been  great 
and  he  was  old. 

“The  road  is  oversteep  and  my  body  is  overlarge 
so  that  I  am  somewhat  overburdened  for  this 
climb,  while  both  of  you  are  light  of  weight,”  he 
grinned,  as  the  Chevalier  and  I  came  quickly  to 
his  aid  by  each  taking  hold  of  an  arm,  “Howbeit, 
since  the  Chevalier  appears  to  be  in  so  great  a 
hurry,  I’ll  suffer  you  to  help  me,  but,  truly,  I  need 
no  aid.” 

“Oh,”  smiled  the  Chevalier,  “it  was  I  that  had 
need  of  your  strong  arm  to  lean  on.  This  steep 
climb  always  takes  the  wind  out  of  me.” 

Big  Pindon  looked  at  him  a  bit  suspiciously,  but 
answered  not,  only  grinned ;  for,  in  good  sooth,  the 
brave  old  fellow  was  weary  to  his  very  bones  and, 
I  think,  would  have  fallen,  had  we  not  supported 
him  on  either  side. 
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When  at  length  we  came  to  the  top  of  that  great 
Rock  and  paused  to  get  back  our  wind  and  to 
look  about  us,  I  was  amazed  at  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  waters,  forests  and  mountains  which 
spread  out  around  and  below  us.  Never  had  I 
seen  its  equal  in  beauty  and  grandeur  before,  nor 
have  I  since.  We  stood  high  above  the  Lower 
Town — I  might  have  cast  a  pebble  far  down  on  its 
shingled  roofs — stood  high  above  the  river,  above 
the  ships,  and  our  eyes  could  follow  the  flow  of  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  for  many  miles,  could  see  the 
great  forests,  hills  and  mountains  going  forth  from 
its  farther  side  until  they  met  the  horizon — and  a 
noble  sight  I  thought  they  made! 

“Is  not  the  view  from  here  superb?”  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  said,  his  eyes  shining.  “I  never  tire  of  looking 
at  it.  We  have  no  view  like  this  in  all  France,  no 
equal  of  it  in  wild  and  beautiful  grandeur;  for 
here  all  things  are  as  God  made  them,  unmarred 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Truly  the  site  of  Quebec  is 
superb  and  most  fitting  to  become  the  seat  of  the 
capital  of  a  mighty  empire,  as  some  think  it  will 
be  one  day.  But,  doubtless,  the  future  will  give 
you  many  opportunities  to  view  this  marvelous 
scene.  Now  I  must  conduct  you  to  Governor 
Frontenac,  for  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  lies  before 
us,”  and  he  indicated  a  large  wooden  structure, 
standing  at  the  very  brink  of  that  mighty  cliff. 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  appearance 
of  the  chateau.  It  did  not  have  the  imposing  look 
I  had  expected  to  find  in  the  residence  of  Gover- 
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nor  Frontenac.  Directly  behind  the  chateau  I  saw 
the  fort.  The  Chevalier  had  no  need  of  telling  me 
that  this  building  was  the  fort.  The  soldiers  on 
guard  told  me  this. 

“Yes,  that’s  the  fort,”  the  Chevalier  answered 
the  direction  of  my  eyes,  “and  the  soldiers  stand 
guard  around  it  night  and  day.  But,  here  we  are 
at  the  entrance  to  the  chateau.” 

A  soldier  stood  on  guard  at  the  door,  who  saluted 
the  Chevalier  and  suffered  us  to  go  inside  at  once. 
We  enter  a  large  room,  wherein  I  saw  officers  and 
soldiers,  merchants  and  other  town  folk,  all  ap¬ 
parently  awaiting  the  good  pleasure  of  Count 
Frontenac.  The  Chevalier,  without  pause  and  dis¬ 
regarding  the  many  curious  eyes  turned  in  our 
direction,  conducted  us  directly  through  this  room 
to  a  door  which  opened  into  a  long  hall,  with  other 
doors  opening  in  to  it  on  either  side  and  a  door  at 
its  far  end,  before  which  a  soldier  stood  stiffly. 

“We  come  by  appointment  to  see  the  Governor,” 
said  the  Chevalier.  “Is  he  in?  If  so,  I  would  go 
to  him,  to  ask  if  it  be  his  wish  to  see  my  two  friends 
at  once.” 

“The  Governor  awaits  the  coming  of  Chevalier 
de  Brillion  and  his  two  friends,”  the  soldier  saluted 
and  answered.  “Enter,”  and  he  opened  the  door 
and  held  it  open  for  the  Chevalier  to  pass  into  the 
room. 

“Await  me  here,”  the  Chevalier  said  and  stepped 
inside  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Now  all  these  officers  and  soldiers  and  citizens, 
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apparently  awaiting  the  good  pleasure  of  Count 
Frontenac,  and  the  guards  at  the  doors  had  some¬ 
what  overawed  me,  as  I  could  see  they  had  Big 
Pindon;  for  neither  of  us  was  accustomed  to  the 
ceremonies  and  the  protection  with  which  the  great 
surround  themselves.  The  soldier  at  the  door 
stood  as  straight  and  as  stiff  as  if  he  had  the  ram¬ 
rod  of  my  gun  stuck  down  his  back  and  he  held 
his  eyes  straight  in  front  of  him,  as  if  Big  Pindon 
and  I  did  not  exist,  which  somewhat  angered  us. 

“Mayhap,  he  has  died  on  his  feet  and  is  waiting 
to  be  buried,”  whispered  Big  Pindon.  “Shall  I  see 
if  he  be  alive?”  and  he  half  drew  a  big  pin  from 
his  coat  and  grinned. 

“Yes,  do,”  I  grinned  back.  “He  looks  to  me  as 
if  all  his  muscles  were  frozen  stiff.  Mayhap  the 
pin  will  thaw  them  out.  Yes,  stick  the  pin  into 
him.  I  want  to  see  if  he  can  jump  with  those  stiff 
legs.  Get  you  behind  him,  Big  Pindon,  and  stick 
him  with  the  pin.” 

“That  I  will  and  right  joyfully,”  answered  Big 
Pindon.  “  ’Twill  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  him  come 
to  life.  Come  you  with  me,”  and  together  we 
moved  to  the  back  of  the  apparently  stiffly  frozen 
soldier,  making  believe  we  wished  to  examine  a 
curious  bit  of  carving  on  the  wall  behind  him. 

The  soldier  did  not  move,  did  not  even  turn  an 
eye,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  as  we  cautiously  worked 
our  way  back  of  him. 

“Where  had  I  best  stick  him?”  whispered  Big 
Pindon  in  my  ear,  when  we  were  directly  behind 
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the  soldier,  as  he  drew  the  big  pin  out  of  his  coat. 

“About  seven  inches  below  his  belt,”  I  whis¬ 
pered  back. 

“Have  at  him  then!”  and  Big  Pindon  took  a 
quick  catlike  step  forward,  paused  and  turned  to 
grin  back  at  me  joyfully,  turned  again,  bent  a  little 
downward — and  made  a  quick  thrust  forward  with 
the  pin  right  into  the  anatomy  of  the  soldier,  or 
so  it  looked  to  me. 

I  did  not  think  Big  Pindon  would  dare  to  do  it! 

My  eyes  were  on  the  back  of  that  stiff-standing 
soldier  at  the  moment  the  pin  stuck  him  and  my 
heart  went  up  into  my  mouth  and  my  legs  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  to  jump  and  run  for  life,  when 
I  saw  that  pin  strike. 

I  did  not  think  Big  Pindon  would  dare  to  do  it! 

But,  and  my  mouth  dropped  wide  open  in  aston¬ 
ishment  at  the  sight,  the  soldier  did  not  jump,  did 
not  move  his  body  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  did  not 
even  turn  his  head  a  hair’s  breadth  in  our  direc¬ 
tion,  at  that  pin-jab. 

“Zounds!  He  must  be  stiff-dead  on  his  feet! 
Shall  we  give  the  alarm?”  and  Big  Pindon  turned 
an  apparently  awestruck  face  to  me. 

But,  before  I  could  answer,  the  door  opened  and 
the  Chevalier  stood  in  the  doorway. 

I  almost  jumped  out  of  my  boots,  when  the 
seemingly  dead  and  frozen  soldier,  right-faced- 
about,  saluted  the  Chevalier  and  stood  at  attention, 
without  even  a  glance  in  our  direction.  • 

“Come,”  said  the  Chevalier,  “Governor  Fron- 
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tenac  is  within  and  will  see  you  at  once,”  and  he 
made  way  for  us  to  pass  through  the  doorway  and 
into  the  room  beyond. 

I,  still  in  somewhat  of  a  maze  over  the  action  of 
that  soldier,  for  to  me  it  seemed  hardly  human  to 
be  stuck  unexpectedly  with  a  pin  and  not  jump, 
not  even  move,  followed  Big  Pindon  into  the  room. 

“Shows  what  discipline  can  do,  when  Count 
Frontenac  is  back  of  it,”  he  whispered  to  me,  as 
we  entered  the  room,  and  grinned. 

But  I  could  give  no  more  thought  now  to  that 
mystifying  matter,  for  other  things  claimed  my 
attention.  Howbeit,  there  was  yet  a  surprise  in  it 
for  me,  as  you  will  learn  later. 

We  found  ourselves  in  an  unusually  large  and, 
to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  somewhat  grandly  fur¬ 
nished  room.  Count  Frontenac  sat  at  a  great  table, 
near  a  large  window.  Across  the  table  from  him 
sat  his  secretary.  On  the  table  between  them  were 
many  maps  and  papers.  Both  were  bending  over 
a  large  map,  when  we  entered.  At  the  sound  of 
our  coming  Count  Frontenac  looked  up  and  came 
quickly  to  his  feet,  that  pleasant  smile  lighting  up 
his  face,  as  he  greeted  us. 

“I  hear  you  have  already  been  in  a  big  fight,”  he 
said,  as  soon  as  the  formal  greetings  were  over, 
“and  have  rescued  a  beautiful  and  unknown 
maiden,  all  within  half  an  hour  of  setting  foot  in 
Quebec.  Surely,  the  gods  of  parlous  adventurings 
must  love  youl  But,  be  you  seated,”  and  he  nodded 
to  Big  Pindon  and  me  and  indicated  two  chairs 
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near  the  table.  “I  would  talk  with  you  two.  You,” 
and  he  turned  to  his  secretary,  “may  take  the  in¬ 
structions  I  have  already  given  you,  concerning  the 
new  fortifications  of  Quebec,  to  Major  Prevost. 
Bid  him  make  haste  with  his  planning;  for  I  wish 
the  work  to  start  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  And  you,”  and  he  turned  to  the  Chevalier, 
“go  you  to  the  commandant  at  the  fort  and  bid  him 
see  that  all  things  are  made  ready  for  our  pushing 
on  up  the  river  to  Montreal — soldiers,  boats,  pro¬ 
visions,  all  things  needful.  We  start  on  the  second 
morning  from  this  day.  Tell  him  I  will  stand  for 
no  delay.  All  must  be  in  readiness  for  the  start 
on  the  second  morning  from  this  day,”  and  he 
bowed  his  dismissals  to  the  secretary  and  to  the 
Chevalier. 

The  moment  the  door  had  closed  behind  these 
two,  Count  Frontenac  turned  to  me. 

“Sit  you  down  in  my  secretary’s  chair,  Blaise,” 
he  said  and  nodded  toward  the  chair  across  the 
table  from  him,  from  which  his  secretary  had  just 
arisen.  “I  have  certain  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you 
and  I  want  you  to  answer  me  freely,  with  the 
utmost  regard  to  truthfulness  and  without  fear,  for 
much  that  concerns  you  may  depend  on  your 
answers.” 

“I  will  answer  freely  and  I  have  no  cause  for 
fear,”  I  replied. 

“I  am  told  that  Antoine  Burge  and  his  wife 
were  not  your  father  and  mother;  but  treated  you 
as  if  they  were.  In  fact  that  they  were  the  best  of 
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foster-parents  to  you  since  your  babyhood  days. 
Am  I  right?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “and  never  had  boy  a 
dearer  father  and  mother,”  and  my  voice  broke. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,”  and  he  paused 
for  a  moment  to  allow  me  to  get  control  of  my 
feelings. 

“What  was  your  real  father’s  and  mother’s 
name?”  he  continued,  when  he  saw  that  I  again 
had  my  feelings  under  control. 

“Blaise  Lafond,  I  am  called;  but  I  know  not 
of  a  certainty  whether  or  no  I  have  the  right  to  be 
called  by  that  name.  I  never  had  occasion  to  ask  my 
foster-parents.  I  do  not  even  know  that  they  them¬ 
selves  knew.  Ask  Big  Pindon.  Mayhap  he  will 
know,  since  he  was  with  my  foster-father,  when  I 
was  found,”  and  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  face  of 
Big  Pindon. 

“  When  I  was  found!’  What  meaneth  the  boy?” 
and  Count  Frontenac’s  eyes  went  also  to  the  face  of 
Big  Pindon.  “Do  you  know?” 

“That  I  do,”  answered  Big  Pindon,  “for  it  was 
I  who  found  the  lad,  then  a  baby  scarce  two  years 
old.” 

“My  interest  grows.  How  found  you  him?” 

“  ’Tis  something  of  a  tale,”  Big  Pindon 
answered,  “and,  albeit  some  fourteen  years  have 
passed  since  then,  yet  still  I  remember  it  as  if  it 
had  happened  but  yesterday.  Antoine  Burge  and 
I  were  on  a  moose  hunt  in  the  great  woods  north 
of  Montreal  on  that  day.  In  our  hunting  we  came 
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to  a  river  that  flows  from  high  mountains  through 
the  great  woods  and  on  down  to  where  it  empties 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  know  not  the  name  of  the 
river.  When  we  came  to  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
Antoine  Burge  looked  about  him  somewhat  curi¬ 
ously,  I  thought. 

“  ‘This  must  be  the  very  river  on  which  that  fool¬ 
hardy  Frenchman  has  built  his  log  house  and 
brought  thither  his  wife  and  their  baby  child,’  he 
said,  glancing  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the 
stream.  ‘I  am  minded  to  give  that  Frenchman  a 
visit.  What  say  you,  Big  Pindon?  It  can’t  be  more 
than  two  or  three  miles  from  where  we  are.  A  man 
who  would  bring  a  wife  and  baby  to  such  an  ex¬ 
posed  spot  ought  to  be  hung!  I — Quick,  into  the 
brush!’  and  he  caught  up  his  gun  from  the  tree 
against  which  he  had  leaned  it  and  leaped  into  a 
thicket  near  where  we  stood.  I  was  not  a  whit 
behind  him,  for  my  ears,  too,  had  caught  the  sound 
of  paddles,  coming  from  down  the  river. 

“In  a  moment  we  had  safely  hidden  ourselves  in 
a  thicket  in  such  a  manner  that  we  could  overlook 
the  waters  of  the  river  without  ourselves  being 
seen.  Hardly  had  we  done  this  when  a  long  war- 
canoe,  filled  with  savage  warriors,  came  paddling 
swiftly  up  the  river;  and  behind  this  canoe  came 
another  and  still  another,  until  ten  war-canoes, 
loaded  with  warriors,  came  swiftly  into  view  and 
as  swiftly  passed  from  our  view  up  the  river — a 
dreadful  sight  to  us  who  knew  what  Iroquois  raids 
meant! 
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“‘Iroquois!  Been  on  a  raid!  The  devils!’  said 
Antoine  Burge;  and  then  I  saw  his  face  suddenly 
go  white.  ‘My  God,  Big  Pindon!  they  come  from 
down  the  river,  where  that  fool  settler  lives  with 
his  wife  and  baby!’ 

“  ‘But  I  saw  no  prisoners,  no  white  man,  woman 
or  child,’  I  answered  back,  hopefully.  ‘Mayhap 
they  knew  not  of  this  French  settler  and  passed  him 
by.  He  surely  would  have  had  sense  enough  to  hide 
his  house  from  the  sight  of  anyone  on  the  river.’ 

“  ‘If  he  had  had  the  sense  to  do  that,  he  would 
have  had  the  sense  not  to  have  built  there  at  all,’ 
growled  Antoine.  ‘I  don’t  care  if  the  savages  did 
get  him,  the  venturesome  fool;  but  that  wife  and 
baby!  He  had  no  right  thus  to  peril  the  lives  of  the 
woman  and  the  child.  Come,  we  must  get  to  him  as 
quickly  as  we  can,  to  warn  him,  if  there  yet  be 
time,  and — and  to  bury  the  dead,  if  the  Iroquois 
have  already  been  there,’  and,  without  further 
words,  he  started  down  the  river,  following  closely 
its  bank,  so  that  we  could  not  miss  the  house.  I,  of 
course,  went  with  him.” 

Big  Pindon  paused  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  terrible  memories  that  now 
stirred  within  him. 

“Go  on!  Go  on!”  urged  Count  Frontenac.  “Had 
the  Iroquois  been  at  the  home  of  the  settler?  What 
found  you  when  you  got  there?  This  pause  presages 
something  sad  and  terrible.  Go  on,  I  command 
you,”  and  his  face  showed  the  anxiety  he  felt. 
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“Truly,”  Big  Pindon  continued  at  the  command 
of  Count  Frontenac,  and  I  could  see  the  horror  of 
the  scene  memory  was  recalling  in  his  eyes.  “Truly, 
it  was  something  sad  and  terrible  that  met  our 
sight,  when  Antoine  Burge  and  I  came  to  the  little 
clearing  the  Frenchman  had  made  around  his 
house.  The  building  was  but  a  smoldering  pile  of 
still  glowing  coals  and  ashes. 

“  ‘We  are  too  late!  The  accursed  Iroquois  have 
murdered  all,  man,  woman  and  little  baby,’  cried 
out  Antoine  Burge  at  the  first  sight  of  that  smoking 
ruin.  ‘God  have  mercy  on  their  souls!’  and  he  un¬ 
covered  his  head,  crossed  himself  and  began  the 
prayer  for  the  dead,  I  joining  in  with  him. 

“  ‘Now  we  must  try  to  find  their  bodies  and  give 
them  decent  burial,’  he  said,  as  soon  as  our  prayers 
were  ended. 

“We  went  directly  to  the  house.  We  poked  about 
in  the  hot  coals  and  ashes  with  long  sticks,  but  not 
a  sign  of  a  human  being  could  we  find. 

“  ‘The  savages  must  have  taken  them  with  them, 
bound  and  lying  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes, 
where  we  did  not  see  them,’  Antoine  Burge  said  at 
length.  ‘It  is  useless  to  search  here  longer.’ 

“  ‘But,  let  us  search  the  clearing  and  the  edge  of 
the  encircling  woods,’  I  urged.  ‘I  am  quite  sure 
they  were  not  in  the  canoes,  for  I  looked  into  each 
one  carefully  as  they  passed  by  us  on  their  way  up 
the  river.’ 

“At  the  back  of  the  house  an  arm  of  the  woods 
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reached  out  to  within  perhaps  fifty  yards  of  the 
spot  where  the  building  once  stood.  We  both  went 
at  once  to  this  arm. 

“  ‘I  will  take  the  right  side ;  you  take  the  left,’ 
Antoine  said  to  me,  when  we  came  to  the  woods; 
‘and  look  you  carefully  into  every  clump  of  bushes, 
every  possible  place  of  concealment.  Hulloo,  if 
you  find  anything.’ 

“I  had  gone  about  half  the  length  of  my  side  of 
the  arm,  when  a  faint  whimpering  sound  came  to 
my  ears  that  set  my  blood  jumping,  for  it  had  the 
sound  of  a  child  crying  in  it.  ‘It’s  the  baby!’  was 
my  first  thought  and  I  hurried  toward  a  thicket 
that  grew  around  the  base  of  a  monster  of  an  oak 
tree,  whence  that  whimpering  sound  had  seemed 
to  come,  my  hands  trembling  with  excitement.  I 
did  not  hear  the  sound  again,  as  I  searched  the 
thicket.  Not  a  thing  of  any  kind  did  I  find  that 
could  have  made  it. 

“  ‘Surely  I  could  not  have  fancied  I  heard  that 
sound!’  I  thought.  ‘The  baby  must  be  near  here,’ 
and  I  went  to  the  big  tree  and  leaned  against  its 
trunk  and  listened,  hardly  venturing  to  breathe,  so 
intent  was  I  on  catching  the  slightest  sound  of  that 
cry. 

“Suddenly,  and  so  near  that  I  jumped,  came  the 
sound  again,  apparently  from  the  very  tree  itself, 
and  this  time  I  was  certain  it  was  the  cry  of  a  small 
child  in  pain.  I  sprang  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree 
and  there  I  saw  that  the  oak  was  hollow;  and  in 
the  hollow,  all  huddled  up,  lay — I  can  not  de- 
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scribe  the  body  of  that  woman!”  and  Big  Pindon 
threw  up  a  hand  before  his  eyes,  as  if  he  actually 
saw  that  dreadful  scene  again.  “It  was  terrible! 
I — I — Well,  well,  the  woman  was  scalped  and — 
and  that  was  not  the  worst!  A  baby  boy  lay  nestled 
up  close  to  her  body,  whimpering,  as  a  child  will 
when  too  weak  to  cry  and  suffering  great  pain.  At 
my  coming  he  lifted  a  pair  of  fear-  and  horror- 
stricken  eyes  to  my  face  and  shrank  away  from  me 
yet  closer  to  the  body  of  his  mother.  May  the  good 
saints  spare  me  from  ever  again  seeing  such  a  look 
of  horror  and  anguish  and  fear  on  a  little  child’s 
face! 

“I  could  easily  comprehend  what  must  have 
happened.  The  mother,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Iroquois,  had  concealed  the  child  some  place 
where  the  savages  did  not  find  him;  and  then,  after 
the  attack  was  over  and  the  savages  had  gone,  leav¬ 
ing  her  dead,  as  they  supposed,  and  her  body  in  the 
house  to  be  burnt  up  with  it,  her  heroic  mother- 
love  had  aroused  her  from  the  very  torpor  of  death 
and  she  had  crawled  to  where  she  had  hidden  the 
child,  probably  in  the  now  burning  house,  had 
caught  him  up  in  her  arms  and,  despite  her  deadly 
injuries,  had  managed  somehow,  at  how  great  an 
agony  of  pain  of  body  and  suffering  of  mind,  God 
alone  knows!  to  carry  him  to  the  hollow  of  the  oak 
tree,  of  which  she  must  have  known  afore.  Even 
her  great  mother-love  could  do  no  more  and  here 
life  left  her,  after  she  had  made  the  boy  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree;  for 
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she  was  dead  and  the  body  cold  when  I  found  her. 

“All  this  travail  of  mother-love  I  had  seen 
almost  with  the  vividness  of  a  vision,  as  I  stood 
before  that  hollow  in  the  tree,  looking  down  in 
horror  on  the  dead  body  of  the  woman  and  the 
living  terrified  boy  nestling  up  to  the  cold  bosom. 

“‘Quick!  Quick!  Come  here!’  I  shouted  to 
Antoine  Burge  the  moment  I  had  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  horror  that  sight  had  given  me.  ‘I  have 
found  the  woman  and  the  child!’  and,  within  a 
minute,  he  came  crashing  through  the  woods  to 
my  side. 

“  ‘You  bury  the  woman  and  the  man,  if  you  find 
his  body.  I  must  get  this  baby  to  Marie  as  soon  as 
the  good  God  will  let  me!’  he  cried  at  first  sight 
of  what  was  within  the  hollow  of  that  tree;  and 
he  bent,  caught  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  started 
for  his  home,  running  like  a  madman. 

“I  buried  the  woman  and  searched  for  the  body 
of  the  man.  About  a  hundred  feet  from  the  house 
and  lying  on  the  ground,  I  found  a  large  hunting 
knife,  with  the  initials,  D.  L.,  cut  deeply  in  its 
deerhorn  handle.  The  ground  surrounding  the 
knife  gave  evidence  of  a  terrible  struggle — torn 
bits  of  clothing,  broken  head-dress  feathers,  a  part 
of  a  broken  necklace  of  bear  claws,  the  head  of  a 
broken  tomahawk  and  the  ground  itself  was  torn 
up  by  desperately  struggling  feet — but  I  found  no 
body.  From  this  I  reasoned  that  the  Frenchman 
must  have  been  captured  by  the  Iroquois,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  and  had  been  taken  up  the 
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river,  hidden  in  one  of  the  war-canoes  we  had  seen, 
and  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  my  eyes.  We 
know  not,  of  a  certainty  even  to  this  day,  what 
became  of  the  foolhardy  fellow;  but,  we  who 
understand  the  cruelties  of  the  Iroquois  hope  that 
he  was  so  sorely  hurt  in  the  fight  that  he  died 
before  he  reached  their  village. 

“Alas!  this  was  but  one  of  the  many  like  trage¬ 
dies  that  happened  in  those  bloody  days!  that,  God 
have  mercy  on  our  souls!  are  still  happening. 

“I  have  now  told  you  the  tale  of  how  we  found 
Blaise  here.  He  was  that  baby  boy.  We  never  met 
anyone  who  knew  the  name  of  that  French  settler. 
The  boy,  who  could  prattle  a  little,  as  a  child  of 
two  will,  when  asked  his  name,  had  said  something 
that  sounded  to  us  like  Blaise  Lafond.  That  is  how 
the  lad  came  by  his  present  name - ” 

“What?  what,  boy?”  and  I  felt  Big  Pindon 
bending  over  me;  for,  at  the  close  of  that  pitiful 
tale  of  the  death  of  my  mother  and  father,  I  had 
thrown  my  two  arms  down  on  the  table  and  my 
head  had  sunken  down  on  them  and  I  was  choking 
with  sobs.  I  had  never  heard  this  tale  before.  “It 
is  past  and  gone  these  fourteen  years  now,  Blaise, 
lad.  Naught  that  you  or  I  or  anyone  can  do  can 
change  it,”  he  comforted;  but  my  sobs  still  came 
despite  my  utmost  efforts  to  stop  them. 

Then  I  felt  another  hand  on  my  shoulder  and 
knew  that  Count  Frontenac  stood  by  my  side. 

“My  lad,”  he  said,  “your  mother  died  nobly, 
most  nobly.  As  long  as  you  live  you  can  be  proud 
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of  having  had  such  a  mother.  Cherish  her  memory. 
It  is  your  most  sacred  inheritance.  Try  and  live  so 
as  to  be  worthy  of  so  heroic  a  mother.  Now,  weep 
no  more  over  a  loss  that  weeping  cannot  remedy. 
Sit  you  up  and  dry  your  eyes;  for  I  have  other 
questions  that  I  would  ask  you,  questions  that, 
mayhap,  have  in  them  matters  of  deep  concern  to 
you;  and  I  am  somewhat  pressed  for  time.” 

I  felt  a  sympathy  and  a  tenderness  in  his  voice, 
felt  a  softness  in  the  touch  of  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  that  surprised  me ;  for,  even  I  had  heard 
of  Count  Frontenac  as  a  hard,  stern,  selfish  man, 
little  touched  by  the  troubles  of  others. 

“I — I — Pardon  me,  Count  Frontenac,”  and  I 
straightened  up  in  my  chair,  forced  the  tears  back 
from  my  eyes  and  the  sobs  from  my  throat.  “I  am 
still  more  of  a  boy  than  I  thought.  But — but — but 
I’ll  cry  no  more;  and  I  will  try  to  be  a  worthy  son 
of  my  heroic  mother.  Ask  your  questions  and  I 
will  answer  them  as  best  I  can,”  and  I  smiled, 
doubtless  it  was  a  poor  kind  of  a  smile,  for  the 
thought  of  my  poor  dead  mother  lay  sore  in  my 
heart. 

“Have  you  no  near  relative  to  whom  you  can 
go,  either  here  or  in  France?”  and  Count  Fronte¬ 
nac  took  his  hand  from  my  shoulder,  but  still  stood 
by  my  side. 

“No,”  I  answered,  “I  know  not  of  a  relative  of 
any  kind  anywhere.” 

“Then  you  have  no  one  to  whom  you  can  go?” 

“No  one,  save  Big  Pindon  here.” 
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“And  glad  I’ll  be  to  have  the  lad  live  with  me,” 
broke  in  Big  Pindon.  “Together  I  am  sure  we  can 
keep  the  wolf  from  howling  near  our  door ;  for  he 
is  a  brave  and  cheery  lad  and  always  willing  to  do 
his  share.  Oh,  we’ll  get  on  famously!  I,  who  have 
known  and  served  him  so  long,  tell  you  this,  Count 
Frontenac.  He - ” 

“I  must  give  more  thought  to  the  matter,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Count  Frontenac,  a  little  bruskly,  I  thought. 
“Now  I  have  not  the  time,  but  I  will  have  further 
talk  with  you  later.  I  would  be  alone  now,”  and, 
without  another  word,  he  bowed  us  out  of  the 
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WE  GO  TO  MOOSEHEAD  INN — AND  MEET  THREE 
TERRIBLE  MEN 

WHEN  we  came  again  to  that  stiffly  standing 
soldier  on  guard  outside  of  Count  Fronte- 
nac’s  door,  I  began  once  more  to  wonder  why  he 
had  not  jumped  when  Big  Pindon  had  stuck  him 
with  that  pin  and  the  more  I  thought  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  matter,  the  greater  the  mystery 
became.  The  soldier  still  stood  as  stiffly  as  ever  and 
gave  not  a  glance  in  our  direction,  as  we  passed 
out,  albeit  I  gave  him  many  a  curious  look. 

“Shall  I  stick  him  again  with  the  pin?”  and  Big 
Pindon  grinned. 

“No,  no,”  I  answered  quickly.  “It  might  not  end 
as  happily  for  us  another  time.  I  never  thought 
that  you  would  dare,  or  I  would  not  have  suffered 
you  to  do  it  before.  Now  can  you  imagine  why  he 
did  not  jump?” 

“Why,  yes,  that’s  easy,  you  silly  lad,”  and  the 
grin  on  Big  Pindon’s  face  broadened.  “I  never 
stuck  the  pin  into  him  at  all,  so,  why  should  he 
jump?” 

“Never  stuck  the  pin  into  him!”  and  I  stopped 
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and  stared  blankly  at  Big  Pindon.  “Why,  I  saw 
that  pin  go  into  his  flesh  for  a  good  inch!” 

“You  mean  you  thought  you  did,”  Big  Pindon 
chuckled;  “hut  you  really  did  not.  I  held  the  pin 
so  lightly  between  my  thumb  and  finger  that  it 
slipped  up  between  them  the  moment  it  touched 
the  soldier,  while  to  you  it  looked,  as  you  say,  as  if 
it  went  right  into  his  flesh  for  an  inch  or  more. 
Great  trick,  was  it  not?  But,  really,  Blaise,  did 
you  think  I’d  have  no  more  sense  than  to  play  such 
a  trick  as  that  in  such  a  place  as  this,  you  silly 
lad?”  and  he  laughed. 

For  a  moment,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  write  it 
down,  I  was  angry  at  Big  Pindon  for  thus  befool¬ 
ing  me;  and  then,  in  another  moment,  I  saw  how 
silly  such  anger  would  be  and  how  funny  the  whole 
matter  really  was  and  I  would  have  laughed  most 
heartily  had  it  not  been  for  the  sore  heart  inside 
of  me;  for  the  thought  of  my  poor  mother  and  of 
how  cruelly  she  had  come  by  her  death,  was  still 
warm  within  me. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “it  was  a  great  trick  and  funny. 
At  another  time  I  would  laugh  heartily  with  you 
over  it;  but  now  I  am  troubled  with  other 
thoughts.” 

“Oh,  pardon  me,  Blaise!”  and  the  hand  of  Big 
Pindon  went  quickly  and  affectionately  to  my 
shoulder.  “I  was  cruelly  forgetful,”  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  our  walk  down  that  long  hall  was  made 
in  silence. 

When  we  entered  the  large  waiting-room  where 
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afore  we  had  seen  so  many  folk  apparently  await¬ 
ing  the  good  pleasure  of  Count  Frontenac,  we 
found  the  room  nearly  deserted. 

“Let  us  sit  down  on  yonder  empty  bench  and 
await  here  for  a  time,”  Big  Pindon  said,  “for  it  has 
come  to  me  that  we  have  no  place  to  go  and  it  is 
already  night  and  dark  without.  I  am  most  certain 
the  Count  Frontenac  intended  to  provide  a  place 
for  us,  but  forgot  it  in  the  press  of  other  matters. 
Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over.” 

Accordingly  we  went  to  the  bench  and  sat  down. 
But,  hardly  had  we  seated  ourselves,  when  the 
Chevalier  came  hurrying  into  the  room,  an  anxious 
look  on  his  face.  The  moment  his  eyes  saw  us,  his 
face  lighted  up  and  he  hurried  to  where  we  sat. 

“Governor  Frontenac  bids  me,  in  his  behalf,  to 
beg  your  pardon,”  the  Chevalier  began  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  came  to  where  we  were.  “He  had  no  mind 
to  let  you  go  from  him,  without  first  providing 
you  with  a  place  wherein  to  pass  the  night;  but, 
so  many  things  are  pressing  on  him  for  attention 
just  now  that  the  matter  slipped  his  mind,  until  I 
came  in  a  moment  after  you  went  out.  Now,  I 
bring  good  news!  You  have  been  placed  under  my 
care  and  are  to  be  quartered  with  me!  Is  not  that 
fine?  But  I  have  still  more  glorious  news  to  tell 
you!”  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  “We  are  to  go  with 
Governor  Frontenac  to  Montreal!  He  is  going 
there  for  a  big  pow-wow  with  the  savages,  mayhap, 
even  with  those  dreadful  Iroquois,  as  well  as  with 
the  tribes  friendly  to  the  French.  Aye,  it  is  to  be  a 
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great  old  pow-wow!  And  it  well  may  be  that  there 
will  be  fighting!  Fighting  with  those  terrible 
Iroquois!  Do  you  hear  me,  Blaise,  Big  Pindon? 
Fighting  with  the  Iroquois!  Perchance  the  saints 
will  yet  give  me  opportunity  to  win  great  honor 
and  glory!” 

“Don’t,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  winning  honor  and 
glory  by  fighting  with  the  Iroquois,  the  cruel 
blood-thirsty  beasts!”  I  broke  in  wr&thfully,  for  a 
great  bitterness  against  these  savages  was  in  my 
young  heart.  “To  fight  them  is  like  fighting  poison¬ 
ous  rattlesnakes  or  ravening  wolves  or  anything 
cruel  and  vile  and  beastly.  No  honor  and  glory 
can  you  get  out  of  it.  Only  blood,  blood,  and,  may¬ 
hap,  the  torture-stake  and  the  ending  of  all  your 
dreams  of  honor  and  glory  in  the  hot  soup-kettles 
of  the  Iroquois  squaws!” 

The  Chevalier  stared  at  me  for  a  moment,  silent 
with  astonishment  at  my  outbreak.  Then  his  face 
sobered. 

“I  forgot,  Blaise,  how  cruelly  these  same  Iro¬ 
quois  have  recently  dealt  with  you  and  yours.  Par¬ 
don  me,”  and  one  arm  went  about  my  shoulder. 
“But  the  thought  of  what  they  have  done  to  you 
will  nerve  my  arm,  if  ever  I  do  come  to  blows 

with  them - But,  I  am  forgetting  the  purpose  for 

which  I  was  sent.  Come,  I  will  take  you  to  my 
quarters  and  show  you  where  you  are  to  sleep,”  and 
he  took  his  arm  from  about  me  and  conducted  us 
through  a  number  of  long  and  short  halls  to  a  small 
room  in  the  back  part  of  the  chateau.  I  knew  that 
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it  was  next  to  the  fort,  because  I  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  soldiers  and  the  commands  of  the 
officers.  The  Chevalier  said  that  only  the  wall  lay 
between  us  and  the  fort. 

The  room  was  not  large,  but  it  had  three  bunks 
in  it  and  looked  most  pleasant  and  comfortable  to 
me  and  to  Big  Pindon;  for  the  Chevalier  had 
shown  something  of  the  taste  of  a  woman  in  giving 
it  little  touches  of  refinement  and  comfort. 

“Now,”  he  said  when  we  had  looked  about  the 
room  a  bit;  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  trying  to 
drive  some  of  the  sadness  out  of  my  heart,  “Wilt 
go  with  me?  I  have  orders  fnm  Governor  Fron- 
tenac,  which  will  take  me  down  to  the  Lower 
Town  and  I  would  be  delighted  to  have  your  com¬ 
pany.” 

“Some  other  time,  but  not  to-night,  thanks,”  I 
made  answer;  for  my  heart  was  still  too  sore  to 
care  to  go  sightseeing.  “There  are  certain  matters 
I  would  talk  over  with  Big  Pindon  and  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  of  doing  it.” 

“Then  I  must  be  on  my  way.  The  room  is  yours, 
my  good  friends.  Make  yourselves  at  home. 
Adieu!”  and  with  a  flourishing  bow  to  us,  which 
seemed  to  give  him  much  pleasure  in  the  making, 
or  so  it  would  seem  from  the  frequency  with  which 
he  made  it,  he  hurried  out. 

For  a  time,  after  the  going  of  the  Chevalier,  Big 
Pindon  and  I  sat  in  silence,  both  busy  with  many 
thoughts,  at  least  I  know  I  was;  for  a  host  of  unex¬ 
pected  things  had  happened  to  us  and  great  changes 
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had  taken  place  in  our  lives  during  the  past  few 
days;  and  now  we  both  sat  confronting  a  future 
into  which  neither  of  us  could  see  the  length  of 
his  nose,  as  the  saying  is.  Big  Pindon  spoke  first. 

“Be  not  downhearted,  lad,”  he  said.  “I  am  confi¬ 
dent  Count  Frontenac  is  planning  something  good 
for  you;  but,  if  he  is  not,  we  two  can  get  on 
famously  together.  Back  in  my  younger  days  I  was 
a  gardener  in  France  and  there  be  many  gardens 
here  in  Quebec  which  will  need  attention  when  the 
cold  of  winter  goes.  You  can  help  me,  Blaise.  It  is 
most  pleasant  work;  and  it  will  give  us  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  watch  the  green  things,  which,  in  a  way, 
will  be  our  own  children,  thrust  themselves  up 
through  the  ground  and  grow  and  ripen  under  our 
watchful  care.  And  the  flowers!  I — Why,  Blaise?” 
and  he  sprang  to  my  side,  for  again  I  was  shaken 
with  uncontrollable  sobs. 

I  could  not  keep  from  me  the  thought  of  my 
mother,  bloody  and  most  cruelly  hurt  unto  death, 
yet  struggling,  with  so  great  heroism,  to  save  my 
young  life.  I  could  see  her  lying  there  in  the  hollow 
of  the  tree;  and,  what  I  afterwards  thought  most 
strange,  I  could  see  myself,  as  that  baby  boy, 
nestled  up  close  to  her  cold  bosom,  as  if,  even  in 
death,  she  would  protect  me ;  and,  curious  as  it  may 
seem  to  you,  I  sorrowed  greatly  for  that  poor,  ter¬ 
rified,  helpless  babe,  sick  with  horror  and  pain — 
But — but  all  who  know  sympathy  for  the  woes  of 
others  will  understand  how  I  must  have  felt  and 
will  think  my  tears  and  sobs  no  shame  to  a  mother- 
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less,  heart-sick  boy  of  sixteen,  who  also  had  lost  a 
second  mother  and  father  but  a  few  days  agone; 
and  I  care  not  what  the  other  kind  may  think. 

For  a  time  Big  Pindon  sat  with  his  arm  about 
me,  saying  not  a  word,  letting  the  warmth  of  his 
arm  and  body  and  big  heart  comfort  me.  Still  I 
could  not  keep  back  the  sobs. 

“Get  you  into  your  bunk,  lad,  and  cry  yourself 
to  sleep,”  at  length  he  said.  “It  will  do  you  good. 
In  the  morning,  the  bitter  sharpness  of  your  great 
grief  will  be  gone,  leaving  but  sacred  memories, 
which,  like  some  fragrant  essence  of  great  price, 
will  sweeten  all  the  remaining  years  of  your  life. 
Come,”  and,  with  his  arm  still  about  me,  he  helped 
me  to  one  of  the  bunks  and  into  it,  as  tenderly  as 
any  woman  could  have  done. 

How  long  I  lay  there  sobbing  I  know  not;  but 
sleep  did  come;  and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  morn¬ 
ing  and  I  could  hear  the  sound  of  bugles  and  drums 
outside  and  the  officers  calling  out  commands;  and 
out  of  the  bunk  I  came  with  a  bound,  as  if  the 
bugles  and  the  drums  were  calling  me. 

Big  Pindon  had  prophesied  truly;  for  the  bitter 
poignancy  of  my  grief  had  gone ;  and  the  memories 
of  those  two  murdered  mothers  and  fathers  soon 
became  the  sweetest  and  the  most  sacred  memories 
of  my  life.  I  never  can  forget  them;  but,  after  that 
night  of  weeping,  the  thought  of  them  no  longer 
brings  tears  to  my  eyes  nor  sobs  to  my  throat. 

Neither  Big  Pindon  nor  the  Chevalier  was  in  the 
room,  when  I  awoke;  but,  by  the  time  I  could  get 
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myself  ready  to  go  out  in  search  of  them,  Big  Pin- 
don  entered. 

“Splendid!”  he  said.  “I  see  you  are  up  and  ready 
to  go  out.  The  Chevalier  has  asked  us  to  breakfast 
with  him  at  the  Moosehead  Inn,  where  he  awaits 
our  coming.  He  wishes  us  to  go  directly  there  as 
soon  as  we  are  ready.  He  told  me  that  Count 
Frontenac  desires  to  see  us  again  at  three  o’clock 
this  afternoon;  and,  Blaise,  I  am  quite  sure,  from  a 
hint  the  Chevalier  gave  me,  that  he  has  in  mind 
something  good  to  propose  to  you ;  but  not  a  word 
as  to  what  it  might  be  could  I  get  from  the  Cheva¬ 
lier.” 

The  moment  we  stepped  outside  of  the  door  of 
the  Chateau,  Big  Pindon  pointed  to  where  the 
largest  moose  head  I  had  ever  seen  was  nailed  above 
the  wide  door  of  a  hospitable-looking  house,  with 
a  wide  porch  in  front  of  it. 

“There’s  the  place!  That’s  the  Moosehead  Inn,” 
he  said.  “The  Chevalier  awaits  us  within.” 

When  we  entered,  we  found  him  talking  with 
the  landlord,  a  round  red-faced  man,  with  two 
spikes  of  a  mustache  shooting  up  from  either  side 
of  a  squat  red  nose,  and  a  long  goatee  thrusting  it¬ 
self  out  from  his  chin,  like  the  sharp  point  of  a 
spear.  I  thought  he  looked  most  fierce  and  won¬ 
dered  greatly  how  he  kept  the  points  of  his  mus¬ 
tache  and  goatee  so  sharp  and  stiff. 

The  Chevalier  greeted  us  heartily  and  bade  the 
landlord  make  ready  our  breakfast  at  once.  Then 
we  seated  ourselves  at  a  table  to  await  the  coming 
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of  the  food.  As  we  sat  there  talking,  three  bushmen, 
or  coureurs  des  bois,  as  we  Frenchmen  call  these 
wild  roamers  of  the  woods,  came  in  and  sat  them¬ 
selves  down  at  a  table  a  little  to  the  front  of  us  and 
began  calling  loudly  for  the  landlord. 

I  had  oftentimes  seen  these  rough  men  of  the 
woods  at  the  home  of  Antoine  Burge  and  I  was 
quite  familiar  with  their  boorish  manners  and 
rude  actions;  but  never  before  had  I  seen  any  so 
boisterous  and  brutish  in  their  behavior  and  talk 
as  were  these  three,  albeit  all  of  them  were  richly 
and  gayly  dressed,  with  many  bright  colors  show¬ 
ing  and  with  sheaths  and  hafts  of  knives  and  stocks 
of  guns  and  belts  richly  decorated  with  silver. 
Even  the  buttons  on  their  clothes  shone  as  if  they 
too  were  made  of  silver. 

Evidently  they  had  been  spending  their  win¬ 
nings  from  the  furs  they  had  brought  in  from  the 
woods  with  free  hands,  as  these  folk,  who  from 
their  constant  association  with  the  savages  often¬ 
times  become  but  little  better  than  the  savages 
themselves,  are  quite  certain  to  do,  when  they  come 
where  there  is  anything  to  buy  and  have  money 
to  buy  with.  All  three  were  large  men  and  looked 
ready  to  commit  sudden  murder  and  death. 

The  landlord  came  hurrying  in  at  their  calls  and 
I  could  plainly  see  that  he  was  much  afraid  of 
these  men,  despite  his  fierce  look  and  pointed  mus¬ 
tache.  The  three  men  bellowed  out  their  orders  and 
the  landlord  hurried  away,  presently  to  return 
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with  our  food,  which  he  placed  on  the  table  before 

us. 

“These  be  three  terrible  men,”  he  said,  as  he  did 
this,  speaking  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the  men  at  the 
other  table  could  not  overhear  him,  “especially 
when  drunk,  as  they  be  now.  That  one  with  the 
bushy  black  beard  and  the  red  puckered  scar  on 
his  left  cheek  is  Black  Bizard  and  the  cock  of  the 
walk  in  Quebec,  now  that  Shaggy  Bear,  his 
brother,  is  dead.  He  was  killed  last  night  in  a  fight 
over  a  girl,  ’tis  said;  but  the  name  of  his  killer  is 
not  known,  it  is  only  known  that  he  is  an  officer. 
You  be  an  officer.”  He  bent  to  remove  a  plate  from 
in  front  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  voice  became  still 
lower.  “Mayhap  you  know  him.  If  so,  warn  him 
that  Black  Bizard  has  sworn  that  his  knife  shall 
drink  of  the  heart’s  blood  of  the  killer  of  his 
bro.ther.  Twice  before  has  Black  Bizard  sworn  to 
do  a  like  deed  and  twice  has  his  terrible  knife 
made  good  his  oath.  In  very  truth  he  be  a  most  ter¬ 
rible  man  and  greatly  to  be  feared.  Do  you  chance 
to  know  the  killer  of  Shaggy  Bear,  so  that  you  can 
give  him  warning?” 

“That  I  do,”  answered  the  Chevalier,  smiling. 
“I  killed  Shaggy  Bear  and  well  he  deserved  kill¬ 
ing,  the  beast - ” 

The  plate  in  the  landlord’s  hands  crashed  to  the 
floor  and  he  stared  blankly  and  with  the  utmost 
amazement  at  the  smiling  Chevalier. 

My  right  hand  went  quickly  to  the  haft  of  that 
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big  knife,  which  I  had  got  from  Shaggy  Bear  him¬ 
self  and  which  I  had  placed  in  a  sheath  of  leather 
and  had  fastened  to  my  belt;  for,  of  a  certainty,  I 
thought  we  were  in  for  a  fight. 

But  the  Chevalier,  with  a  grip  of  steel,  caught 
hold  of  the  landlord’s  thick  hairy  wrist  and  pulled 
the  fat  red  face  down  until  one  of  the  points  of  the 
mustache  almost  tickled  his  ear. 

“Now,  mark  you  my  words  well,  landlord,”  I 
heard  him  say  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  scarce  went 
into  my  ears,  his  lips  still  smiling,  but  there  was 
no  smile  in  the  eyes  he  fixed  on  our  host’s  face. 
“Mark  you  my  words  well,  landlord,”  he  repeated. 
“I  want  no  tavern  brawl  with  these  men  at  this 
time.  Therefore,  do  not  tell  the  man  that  I  killed 
his  brother.  I  serve  Governor  Frontenac  and  more 
pressing  and  important  matters - ” 

At  this  moment  Black  Bizard,  who  had  started 
savagely  and  turned  scowling  eyes  on  us  at  the 
crash  of  that  plate,  banged  his  fist  down  on  the 
table,  with  a  great  oath,  and  staggered  drunkenly 
to  his  feet. 

“Landlord!”  he  growled,  as  he  lurched  toward 
our  table,  “I’ll  pluck  that  spearhead  of  hair  out  of 
your  chin  by  the  roots,  if  you  don’t  get  that  food  on 

this  table  double-quick!  Now,  jump,  you - ”  A 

long  string  of  the  most  vile  oaths  I  have  ever  heard 
followed.  The  man  staggered  yet  closer  to  our  table 
and  then,  suddenly,  shot  out  his  hand  and  made  a 
wild  grab  at  mine  host’s  much-prized  bunch  of 
chin-whiskers — and  missed  by  only  two  hairs. 
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With  howls  of  fear,  the  innkeeper  tore  himself 
from  the  hand  of  the  Chevalier  and  shot  out  of  the 
room  as  if  he  were  propelled  by  one  of  those 
ancient  catapults  of  which  I  have  heard  my  foster- 
father  tell.  The  half-drunken  coureur  de  bois  lost 
his  balance  and  fell  sprawling  on  top  of  our  table, 
overturning  it  and  sending  the  food  and  the  dishes 
to  the  floor  in  one  great  crash  and  myself  along 
with  them. 

When  I  had  myself  sufficiently  out  of  the  wreck¬ 
age  to  look  about,  I  saw  a  sight  that  did  my  heart 
good.  The  Chevalier  had  twisted  his  left  hand  into 
the  collar  of  the  coat  of  Black  Bizard  and  his  right 
hand  was  pressing  the  sharp  point  of  his  sword  into 
the  belly  of  the  big  bushman,  pressing  it  until  I 
could  see  the  cloth  around  the  point  turning  red. 
Black  Bizard’s  eyes  were  round  and  big  with 
horror  and  fear  and  his  mouth  was  wide  open;  and 
I  saw  the  dread  of  sudden  death  looking  out  of  his 
face. 

“Stand  you  quietly  where  you  are  and  keep  your 
hands  off  your  weapons,”  and  the  Chevalier  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  two  companions  of  Black  Bizard, 
who  had  jumped  up  from  their  table  and  had 
already  taken  a  step  in  our  direction,  their  hands 
moving  toward  the  big  knives  in  their  belts. 
“Stand,  or  as  surely  as  God  reigns  in  heaven!  I’ll 
spit  this  pig  of  a  man  on  the  blade  of  my  sword, 
even  as  a  cook  spits  a  fat  turkey-cock,”  and,  to  give 
point  to  his  threat,  he  pressed  his  sword  still  far¬ 
ther  into  the  skin  of  the  belly  of  Black  Bizard. 
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The  two  men  stopped  in  their  tracks  and  their 
hands  dropped  from  the  hafts  of  their  knives,  at 
the  words  of  the  Chevalier  and  the  howl  of  pain 
and  fear  that  followed  them  from  the  wide-opened 
mouth  of  the  terrified  bushman. 

“Do  not  move  an  inch!  do  not  draw  weapon!” 
he  bellowed  to  his  two  comrades,  “or  this  mad 
fool — oh,  saints  above,  have  mercy  on  me!  Push 
not  so  hard  with  thy  sword !  Already  it  be  half-way 
through  my  belly!  I  meant  no  harm  to  you.  I  swear 
I  meant  no  harm.  I - ” 

“Silence,  pig!”  and  the  eyes  of  the  Chevalier 
went  back  to  the  face  of  Black  Bizard,  with  a  look 
of  sternness  in  them  I  had  never  seen  there  before. 
“I  am  minded  to  hand  you  over  to  the  soldiers  of 
Governor  Frontenac  for  beastly  conduct  toward 
one  of  his  officers  and  well  you  know  how  he  would 
deal  with  you —  Listen!  Here  they  come  now!” 
and,  even  as  he  spoke,  a  bugle  sounded  and  the 
distant  ordered  marching  of  feet  came  to  our  ears. 
“But,  no,  I  have  mercy.  Get  you  out  of  here  and 
come  you  not  back!  Go!”  and,  with  a  strength  of 
body  and  arm  that  astounded  me,  in  one  of  so 
slight  a  build,  he  whirled  that  big  brute  about, 
face  to  the  door,  gave  him  a  violent  shove  and 
pricked  him  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  rear  with  the 
point  of  his  sword. 

“Out,  out,  you  pigs!  Out,  the  three  of  you!”  he 
yelled  and  leaped  after  the  three  of  them,  pricking 
at  their  rears  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  as  they 
went  jumping  madly  to  the  door;  and  at  each 
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sword-prick  shouting  joyously,  “This  for  the  King! 
That  for  the  Queen!  This  for  the  Dauphin!  What, 
ho!  my  hearties!  tarry  but  long  enow  and  I  will 
give  a  sword-prick  for  each  of  the  royal  family!” 

But  those  three  wild  bushmen  did  not  tarry.  Out 
of  the  door  they  went  on  the  jump ;  and,  for  aught 
I  know,  they  be  jumping  yet.  Verily,  I  think  they 
thought  that  that  young  officer  had  suddenly  gone 
mad.  Then,  mayhap,  they  feared  the  soldiers  and 
the  nearness  of  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  Chevalier’s 
sword.  Howbeit,  out  they  went  and  left  the  three 
of  us  laughing. 

The  moment  the  Chevalier  had  the  laughter  out 
of  his  mouth,  he  went  to  the  door  through  which 
the  landlord  had  vanished  and  shouted  for  him; 
but  it  was  not  until  he  had  shouted  many  times  that 
he  appeared.  He  was  still  trembling  with  fear  and 
came  in  most  cautiously,  peering  about  through 
the  half-opened  door  to  make  certain  that  the 
bushmen  had  gone,  before  entering.  But  I  noted 
that  his  mustache  was  as  aggressively  pointed  as 
ever.  Not  a  hair  of  it  showed  fear. 

The  Chevalier  bade  him  clear  up  the  mess  made 
by  the  overturning  of  the  table  and  bring  us  more 
food.  While  doing  this  the  landlord  loooked  often¬ 
times  at  the  Chevalier,  a  great  wonder  and  admira¬ 
tion  in  his  eyes. 

“You  be  a  brave  man,  a  marvelously  brave 
man,”  he  finally  said;  “and  I  have  a  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  a  brave  man.  I,  too,  am  brave,  only  I  am 
too  fat  to  fight  and,  therefore,  having  sense,  I  run. 
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Nathless,  Black  Bizard  is  a  most  terrible  man  and 
he  has  a  most  terrible  knife.  I  know,  for  I  have 
seen  it  when  red  blood  was  on  it.  Never  will  he 
forgive  you  the  killing  of  his  brother  and  now  this 
day’s  deed  is  added  to  it.  Of  a  surety  he  will  kill 
you  at  the  first  opportunity.  He  would  kill  you 
twice,  if  he  could;  once  for  the  killing  of  his 
brother  and  once  for  this  day’s  bitter  humbling.  I, 
who  know  Black  Bizard,  bid  you  beware  of  him. 
I - ” 

“You  old  frog,  stop  your  croaking!”  interrupted 
the  Chevalier  laughing;  “and  make  haste  to  place 
the  food  on  the  table.  As  for  me,  I  care  not  for 
this  terrible  Black  Bizard  of  yours.  I  could  eat  a 
dozen  like  him  for  breakfast,  if  you  would  but 
toast  them  and  butter  them  well  while  hot.  Now 
get  out  and  get  in  with  the  food,  for  our  hunger 
grows  impatient,”  and  he  laughed  that  merry 
laugh  of  his  and  made  a  quick  movement  with  his 
sword,  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  as  if 
he  thought  its  point  might  give  speed  to  the  land¬ 
lord’s  legs — and,  in  truth,  the  very  thought  of  it 
did! 

When  we  had  eaten  and  were  on  the  street  out¬ 
side  the  inn,  the  Chevalier  told  us  that  we  had  been 
placed  in  his  care,  until  the  time  came  for  our 
audience  with  the  Governor. 

“This  was  that  important  matter  I  had  to  attend 
to  for  the  Governor,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  inn,” 
and  he  half-winked  an  eye  and  smiled.  “But,  in 
truth,  I  wanted  no  broil  with  those  half-drunken 
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bushmen;  and  so  I  played  the  game  the  way  I  did. 
Most  amusing,  was  it  not?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “it  was  amusing;  but  I  can 
see  deadly  danger  following.  This  Black  Bizard 
is,  in  very  truth,  a  terrible  man.  I  have  heard  many 
tales  told  of  his  wild  doings  by  other  coureurs  de 
bois  around  the  big  fireplace  in  my  foster-father’s 
house  on  a  winter’s  night.  Of  a  certainty,  he  will 
try  to  do  you  hurt.  Bethink  you,  you  have  killed 
his  brother,  whom  he  hated,  but  whose  death,  for 
all  that,  he  will  try  to  avenge;  and  you  have 
humbled  him  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades, 
which,  in  his  eyes,  is  much  the  greater  of  your 
offenses.  He  would  kill  you  for  this  alone,  if  he 
could.  In  good  sooth,  he  would  kill  you  twice,  as 
the  landlord  said,  if  he  could.  Therefore,  I  join 
in  with  the  landlord  and  beg  of  you  to  watch 
closely  that  man  with  the  bushy  black  beard  and 
the  red  puckered  scar  on  his  left  cheek.” 

“What,  ho!  Another  frog  croaking  and  this  time 
a  young  one!”  laughed  the  Chevalier.  “But,”  and 
his  face  sobered,  “I  mark  your  words  and  know 
that  you  speak  truth,  anent  this  man,  Black  Bizard. 
Yet,  knowing  that,  why  should  I  suffer  it  to  trouble 
me?  I  would  not  be  a  soldier,  did  I  not  love  dan¬ 
ger,  the  thrill  of  it  and  the  matching  of  wits,  with 
life  itself  as  the  stake.  Aye,  the  feel  of  the  blood 
rushing  through  the  veins,  the  tensing  of  the 
muscles,  the  quickening  of  the  nerves  and  the  leap 
of  the  brains,  at  the  spur  of  danger!  That  is  what 
makes  life  glorious  to  the  soldier!  And  then  the 
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soul-glow  of  victory?  What  more  could  mortal 
ask?  If  defeat,  not  victory,  comes,  what  matters  it, 
sobeit  one  dies  and  lies  under  a  shroud  of  glory?  A 
brave  man,  Blaise,  never  lets  the  fear  of  danger, 
howsoever  great,  trouble  him;  but  keeps  all  of  his 
wits  working  to  the  defeat  of  that  danger  and 
allows  not  the  fear  of  it  to  dull  one  of  them.  Never 
you  worry,  Blaise,  I  will  be  on  my  guard  against 
that  bushy-whiskered  bushman,  with  the  puckered 
scar  on  his  cheek.  And  now,”  and  he  made  that 
grand  bow  of  his  once  again  to  Big  Pindon  and 
me,  “let  the  thought  of  Black  Bizard  slip  from 
your  minds  and  allow  me  to  propose  that  we  walk 
about  the  streets  of  the  Upper  Town,  until  it  be 
time  to  go  to  the  Governor.  Mayhap,  Blaise  here 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  ring  he  so  greatly 
admired  and  I  of  the  fair  maid  who  wears  it,”  and 
again  came  that  half-wink  and  smile. 

I  think  my  face  reddened  a  bit  and  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  answer  him. 

Now  I  have  set  down  those  words  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  concerning  soldiers  and  danger  somewhat  at 
length,  because  I  thought  they  gave  a  true  picture 
of  a  part  of  the  character  of  this  gallant  young  offi¬ 
cer,  but  they  give  only  a  part.  He  held  honor  even 
above  glory;  and,  as  it  might  not  seem  from  his 
words,  he  had  a  heart  as  tender  and  as  sympathetic 
as  a  woman’s;  and,  strange  enow,  in  a  man  who  so 
loved  fighting,  when  the  thrill  of  the  fighting  was 
over,  he  had  a  horror  of  the  sight  of  human  blood 
and  a  real  sympathy  for  the  wounded  and  sorrow 
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for  the  dead,  howbeit  they  came  to  their  wounds 
and  deaths  by  his  own  sword.  I  make  no  attempt 
to  account  for  this  strange  twist  in  his  character.  I 
only  know  that  it  was  there.  Big  Pindon  and  I 
already  loved  him  for  what  he  was.  I  really  think 
we  loved  him  the  more  because  of  these  queer 
twists. 


CHAPTER  V 


WE  SEE  A  RING  ON  A  GIRL’S  FINGER — COUNT 
FRONTENAC  DOES  ME  GREAT  HONOR 

ONLY  the  Governor  and  his  officials,  the 
soldiers,  priests,  nuns  and  a  very  few  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  prominent  citizens  live  here,” 
the  Chevalier  said,  as  we  started  on  our  stroll  about 
the  streets  of  the  Upper  Town;  “and  here  you  will 
find  all  of  the  important  public  buildings — the 
chateau,  fort,  church,  convents  and  seminary.  Com¬ 
merce  and  trade  and  the  people  who  profit  thereby, 
dwell  in  the  Lower  Town.  Yonder — ”  At  this 
moment  the  call  of  a  bugle  sounded  from  the  fort. 

“Oh,  the  soldiers  are  drilling!”  I  cried  excitedly, 
for  I  was  still  boy  enow  to  thrill  at  the  sound  of 
a  bugle.  “Let  us  go  and  watch  them.  You  are  an 
officer  and  can  take  us  where  we  can  see  them 
drill,  can’t  you?”  and  I  caught  hold  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  arm  in  my  eagerness. 

“Of  a  surety,  you  can  watch  the  soldiers  drill¬ 
ing,”  he  said  and  smiled.  “They  be  vain  fellows 
and  drill  publicly,  so  that  all  the  pretty  girls  in 
Quebec  can  watch  them  drill  in  their  fine  soldier 
clothes.  See,  here  they  come!  They  will  do  their 
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maneuvers  on  that  level  plot  of  ground  there  near 
the  great  doors  of  the  fort.  If  I  mistake  not,  these 
be  the  soldiers  who  are  to  go  with  Governor 
Frontenac  to  Montreal  on  the  morrow  and  have 
been  ordered  out  here  for  his  inspection.  Governor 
Frontenac  is  most  particular,  when  it  comes  to  his 
soldiers.  Everything  must  be  just  right  in  dress  and 
equipment,  or  someone  will  hear  words,  hot  words 
that  will  burn  and  smell  of  sulphur.  I  hope  he  will 
find  something  wrong;  for  it  would  be  a  great  treat 
for  you  to  hear  him,”  and  he  smiled,  “Truly  a  real 
treat,”  and  the  smile  became  a  grin;  “for  he  has  a 
master’s  tongue  at —  Ah,  here  he  comes!” 

As  he  spoke  a  bugle  sounded  from  within  the 
chateau,  which  was  near,  and  a  wide  door,  opening 
on  to  the  parade-ground,  swung  open  and  out 
through  the  door  came,  first,  a  tall  man  most  won¬ 
derfully  and  beautifully  dressed,  or  so  I  thought, 
who  had  never  seen  his  like  before.  His  clothes 
shone  with  gold  embroidery,  a  great  scarlet  cloak 
fell  from  his  shoulders.  He  held  a  bugle,  which 
glowed  in  the  sunlight  as  if  made  of  gold,  to  his 
lips  and  he  stepped  most  proudly.  Behind  him 
came  two  officers,  gay  in  their  gold  and  scarlet  uni¬ 
forms,  marching  side  by  side;  and  behind  them 
came  Count  Frontenac  himself,  but  a  different 
Count  Frontenac  from  what  I  had  seen  before;  for 
now  he  was  dressed  in  his  full  uniform.  But,  re¬ 
splendent  as  was  the  uniform,  I  hardly  noted  it,  so 
greatly  was  I  impressed  by  the  haughty  bearing, 
the  commanding  personality  and  the  air  of  almost 
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regal  authority  of  the  man  himself.  He  looked  to 
me,  who  had  never  seen  a  king,  as  I  fancied  a  king 
might  look;  and,  in  very  truth,  he  was  a  kind  of  a 
king  here  in  this  New  World. 

I  wondered  no  longer  at  his  influence  over  the 
savages.  He  had  the  kind  of  haughtiness  and  im¬ 
posing  personality  that  they  most  admired  and  this 
was  backed  by  real  ability,  which  they  also 
admired.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  a  colonel 
when  only  twenty-three  years  old  and  a  general 
at  twenty-six;  and  when  he  came  to  America,  he 
was  old  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  where  he  had  won 
a  great  reputation  as  a  commanding  officer.  In  very 
truth,  he  was  what  he  looked  to  be,  a  strong,  mas¬ 
terly  man. 

Behind  Count  Frontenac  marched  two  other 
officers;  and,  behind  these,  his  two  secretaries,  who 
were  there  to  make  note  of  any  commands  he  might 
give. 

By  now  the  soldiers  had  been  drawn  up  in  two 
parallel  lines,  facing  each  other,  and  made  ready 
for  the  inspection. 

Count  Frontenac  wasted  no  time  in  idle  cere¬ 
monies  ;  but,  at  once,  marched  slowly  down  in  front 
of  one  of  these  lines  of  soldiers  and  back  in  front 
of  the  other,  eyeing  each  soldier  from  head  to  foot 
as  he  passed  by  him  and  pausing  in  front  of  some 
of  them  to  examine  a  gun  or  a  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment;  but  no  outburst  came  from  him  until  he  was 
nearing  the  end  of  the  second  line  and  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  where  we  stood.  Here  he  stopped 
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abruptly  and  stood  staring  wrathfully  at  a  tall  lank 
soldier. 

“That  gun  barrel  is  rusty!”  he  broke  out,  as  his 
rage  found  words.  “That  button  has  not  been  burn¬ 
ished!  That  gold-braid  is  dull!  Bon  Dieu!  do  you 
call  yourself  a  soldier? - ” 

Then  followed  the  words  of  which  the  Chevalier 
had  spoken,  hot  words,  before  which  the  tall  sol¬ 
dier  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  lose  a  good  foot  of 
his  height.  At  the  end  Count  Frontenac  ordered 
him  sent  to  the  guardhouse  and  kept  there  for  a 
month,  “to  teach  him,”  he  said,  “that  a  soldier 
should  respect  his  King  and  Country  enow  to  keep 
his  arms  and  equipment  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion.” 

As  the  Governor  turned  away  from  the  soldiers 
to  return  to  the  chateau,  the  inspection  being  over, 
I  felt  the  Chevalier  give  the  sleeve  of  my  right 
arm  a  violent  jerk  and  his  mouth  went  close  to  my 
ear. 

“Look!  Look,  Blaise!”  he  whispered  excitedly. 
“Is  that  the  ring?  There,  on  the  finger  of  that 
sweet  maid  not  three  paces  to  the  right  of  us,  the 
one  with  a  hand  holding  a  bright  scarlet  scarf  of 
silk  around  her  neck.  For  the  love  of  the  saints! 
look  quick,  ere  she  takes  her  hand  down.  I - ” 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  officers  who  had 
accompanied  Count  Frontenac,  stepped  in  front  of 
him  and  saluted. 

“Governor  Frontenac  requires  the  services  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Brillion  at  once.  He  awaits  him 
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in  the  Governor’s  Chamber,”  he  said,  saluted  again 
and  marched  away  in  the  direction  of  the  door  to 
the  chateau. 

“Saint  in  heaven!  Did  ever  a  man  have  such 
luck?”  and  a  look  of  woebegone  distress  came  on 
the  Chevalier’s  face,  at  which  I  saw  Big  Pindon 
grin;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  had  fear  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  disobeying  the  Governor’s  command. 
“Quick!  Is  it  she?  Is  it  the  ring?”  and  his  glowing 
eyes  went  again  to  my  face. 

“I — I  think  so,”  I  answered.  “The  ring - ” 

“Then,”  he  interrupted  me,  “if  you  love  me, 
Blaise,  do  not  lose  sight  of  her  until  you  know  the 
house  she  enters.  God  in  high  heaven,  what  luck!” 
and,  with  a  last  look  of  wretched  misery  at  the 
maid,  who  had  not  turned  an  eye  in  his  direction, 
he  hurried  away  toward  the  door  of  the  chateau. 

“A  pair  of  black  eyes  do  sometimes  make  a 
young  man  act  like  a  fool,  don’t  they,  Blaise?”  and 

the  grin  on  Big  Pindon’s  face  widened.  “Now - ” 

At  this  moment  the  officers  began  shouting  com¬ 
mands  to  the  soldiers,  a  bugle  blew,  a  drum  began 
to  beat  and  the  soldiers  began  to  march  back  into 
the  fort;  and,  for  the  moment,  I  had  eyes  only  for 
the  soldiers.  But,  with  a  start,  I  quickly  remem¬ 
bered  that  I  was  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  girl  with 
the  ring  and  instantly  turned  my  eyes  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  her.  She  was 
gone!  Not  a  sign  of  her  could  I  see  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  unless  the  flirt  of  the  end  of  a  bright  scarlet 
scarf  of  silk,  as  its  owner  turned  quickly  and  passed 
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out  of  sight  around  a  street  corner  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  away,  might  be  accounted  a  sign  of  the  maid 
— but  then,  there  were  many  wearers  of  scarlet  silk 
scarfs  in  Quebec,  since  Count  Frontenac’s  ship  had 
come  from  France.  I  raced  to  that  corner  as 
speedily  as  my  legs  would  take  me;  but  the  only 
bright  scarlet  scarf  of  silk  I  could  see  was  around 
the  neck  of  a  fat  Indian  squaw.  There  were  many 
girls  and  women  in  the  street;  but  not  a  scarlet  silk 
scarf,  save  the  one  worn  by  the  squaw;  and  I  re¬ 
turned,  much  chagrined  at  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  lost  sight  of  the  girl,  to  where  Big  Pindon 
stood  quietly  awaiting  me. 

“Ah,  don’t  worry,  Blaise,”  he  said,  as  he  noted 
my  chagrin.  “Tell  the  Chevalier  to  watch  his  own 
girls  after  this;  for  girls  be  the  most  like  fleas  of 
anything  human  I  know  of — now  you  have  ’em, 
now  you  don’t,”  and  he  grinned. 

A  few  minutes  later,  while  Big  Pindon  and  I  yet 
stood  talking  near  the  fort,  the  Chevalier  came 
hurrying  out  of  the  door  of  the  chateau.  He  caught 
sight  of  us  and  broke  into  a  run. 

“Where — where  does  she  live?”  he  panted,  the 
moment  he  came  near  enow  to  speak  without  yell¬ 
ing.  Then,  catching  sight  of  my  doleful  face,  he 
stopped  short  in  front  of  me,  as  if  he  had  been 
suddenly  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  stared  blank¬ 
ly  at  me. 

“Blaise,  Blaise,”  he  finally  said,  his  disgust 
showing  all  over  his  face,  “of  all  the  fools  I  have 
ever  met,  you  are  the  biggest,  when  it  comes  to 
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girls.  Doubtless,  judging  by  your  looks,  you  have 
again  allowed  the  maid  to  slip  through  your 
fingers.” 

“She  never  came  nigh  my  fingers,”  I  retorted  a 
bit  angrily,  for  I  liked  not  being  called  a  fool,  even 
when  it  came  to  girls,  where,  ’tis  said,  most  men  be 
fools.  “I  did  but  turn  my  eyes  from  her  for  an 
instant  to  watch  the  soldiers  and,  when  I  looked 
again,  she  was  gone.  Verily,  I  believe  that  be  a 
magic  ring  on  her  finger,  like  the  one  I  read  of  in 
a  book  of  fairy  tales  Mother  Burge  gave  me  one 
Christmas.  You  had  but  to  turn  the  ring  once 
around  on  your  finger  and  then  rub  it  against  the 
end  of  your  nose;  and — Whif-f! — to  all  human 
eyes  you  had  vanished.  I  know  not  how  the  maid 
could  have  disappeared  so  quickly  otherwise.” 

For  a  minute  or  two  the  Chevalier  loooked  quite 
angrily  at  me.  Then  the  anger  left  his  face,  the 
smile  came  back  and  he  gave  my  left  shoulder  a 
slap  with  his  hand. 

“I’ll  forgive  you  again,  Blaise;  but,  most  assur¬ 
edly,  this  would  not  have  happened  had  you  been 
three  years  older.  There’ll  be  no  pretty  girls  disap¬ 
pearing  before  your  very  eyes  then,  I’ll  warrant 
you!  But,  I  am  forgetting  my  message.  Governor 
Frontenac  finds  that  he  will  be  too  busy  getting  all 
things  in  readiness  to  start  for  Montreal  in  the 
morning  to  see  you  this  afternoon  and  he  bids  me 
bring  you  to  him  in  the  Governor’s  Chamber  at 
once.  I  am  here  to  conduct  you  and  Big  Pindon 
thither.  But  a  word  before  we  go.  Now,  since  we 
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are  to  be  such  close  comrades  in  the  future,”  and 
he  smiled  mysteriously;  “and  since  the  word 
Chevalier  be  a  somewhat  awkward  name  to  use 
betwixt  comrades,  would  it  not  be  better  for  you 
to  call  me  Maurice,  even  as  I  call  you  Blaise,  my 
name  being  the  Chevalier  Maurice  de  Brillion,  at 
your  service?”  and  off  came  his  hat  and  again  came 
that  grand  bow  of  his. 

“Of  a  certainty  it  would,”  I  made  answer,  “and 
I  like  that  name,  Maurice.  It  has  a  sweet  sound 
as  it  comes  betwixt  the  lips,  and  fits  that  grand  bow 
of  yours,  as  white  teeth  fit  a  girl’s  smile,”  and  I 
grinned.  “But,  what  mean  you  when  you  say  we 
are  to  be  close  comrades?  Plain  Blaise  Lafond  be 
no  fit  comrade  for  the  Chevalier  Maurice  de 
Brillion.” 

Mayhap  I  said  this  a  little  bitterly;  for,  may 
the  good  God  forgive  me!  I  had  felt  a  bit  envious 
of  the  Chevalier,  with  his  officer’s  rank,  his  title 
of  nobility  and  he  but  a  boy  but  little  older  than 
was  I. 

“Blaise,”  and  on  the  instant  the  arms  of  the 
Chevalier  went  around  my  shoulders,  “never  speak 
thus  to  me  again.  No  true  man  ever  measures 
worth  by  rank;  but  rank  ofttimes  gives  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  come  not  to  those  of  no  rank;  and,  may¬ 
hap,  because  of  this  they  do  greater  deeds  and 
make  a  greater  noise  in  the  world.  Now,  some¬ 
times  like  opportunities  come  to  those  without 
rank;  and,  perchance,  they  will  come  to  you, 
Blaise,”  and  again  came  that  mysterious  smile  on 
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his  face.  “But,  here  I  be  talking,  when  I  should  be 
conducting  you  to  Governor  Frontenac.  Come,” 
and  we  were  off  for  the  Governor’s  Chamber. 

When  we  entered  the  room,  which  I  found  to  be 
the  same  room  where  we  had  seen  him  before, 
Count  Frontenac  was  pacing  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  the  big  table,  where  now  sat  both  of  his 
secretaries,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  in  a  bad 
temper. 

“These  savage  Iroquois  shall  find  that  it  is  I, 
not  Governor  Denonville,  with  whom  they  have 
now  to  deal,”  he  was  saying,  as  we  entered.  “I  will 
curb  their  insolence  and  arrogance.  I  will  force 
them  to  respect  and  do  honor  to  the  King  of  France 
and  to  his  Governor,  whom  he  has  sent  here  to 
represent  him  in  this  New  World.  I  will  show 
them  that  the  long  arm  of  France  protects  her 
children,  even  here  in  this  far-distant  New  World. 
No  more  shall  they  harry  our  savage  allies  with 
impunity.  Devil  take  me!  but  I’ll  show  them  that 
I  be  Governor  here!” 

At  this  moment  he  turned  in  his  walk  and  saw 
us  standing  near  the  door.  He  stopped  short  and  I 
wondered  at  the  quick  change  that  came  over  his 
face. 

“Ah!”  he  said  and  there  was  no  remnant  of  his 
temper  left  in  the  smile  he  gave  us.  “Here  are 
my  brave  Indian-fighters.  Sit  you  down,”  and  he 
glanced  toward  two  chairs  near  the  table.  “I  have 
certain  things  to  say  to  both  of  you;  but  I  am 
pressed  for  time  and  must  say  them  quickly,”  and 
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he  sat  down  at  the  table  in  such  manner  that  he 
faced  Big  Pindon  and  me. 

“First,  I  would  ask  you,  Blaise,  a  few  questions. 
Can  you  read  and  write?” 

“Yes,  when  we  lived  in  Montreal  my  foster- 
parents  sent  me  to  a  small  school  kept  by  a  priest, 
where  I  learnt  to  read,  write  and  to  do  a  little 
figuring.” 

“Had  your  foster-parents  any  property?” 

“None  whatever  that  I  know  of,  save  the  land- 
hold  where  they  were  slain  and  that  be  worthless 
now.” 

“Then,  if  I  understand  your  situation,  Blaise, 
you  are  an  orphan,  without  a  relation  or  other  per¬ 
son  from  whom  you  have  a  right  to  claim  protec¬ 
tion  and  help,  and  without  any  one  who  has  a  right 
to  make  any  claims  for  your  service,  and  you  are 
penniless.  Am  I  right?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered;  and,  straightway,  I  began  to 
feel  a  great  pity  for  myself,  on  hearing  my  mis¬ 
fortunes  described  so  vividly. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Count  Frontenac’s  eyes 
searched  my  face  intently,  as  if  he  were  seeking  to 
look  into  the  workings  of  my  very  mind ;  and,  when 
he  spoke,  a  softer  note  had  come  into  his  voice. 

“Blaise,”  he  said,  “how  would  you  like  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  my  official  family,  to  be  a  sort  of  a 
personal  page  to  me,  yet  not  in  any  sense  a  valet? 
I  have  need  of  an  intelligent,  well-mannered,  loyal 
boy,  with  enow  schooling  to  read  and  write  and  of 
a  good  courage,  to  serve  me  in  that  capacity;  and 
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I  believe  that  I  have  found  the  boy  I  want  in  you. 
Will  you  be  loyal  to  your  King  and  to  France  and 
to  me  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  if  I  give 
this  position  to  you,  Blaise  Lafond?”  and  he 
paused,  his  keen  eyes  on  my  face. 

“I — I — I — ”  I  stammered,  for  this  unexpected 
honor  had  thrown  me  into  great  confusion.  “I - ” 

“Your  looks  and  confusion  are  answer  enow,” 
and  he  smiled;  “for  I  see  honor  and  loyalty  in  the 
one  and  a  befitting  modesty  in  the  other.  Kneel, 
Blaise  Lafond,”  and  he  came  quickly  to  his  feet. 

I,  my  heart  thumping  inside  of  me,  fell  on  my 
knees  before  him,  somewhat  awe-stricken  by  the 
solemnity  of  his  manner,  not  knowing  what  was 
to  come. 

Count  Frontenac  placed  his  right  hand  on  my 
head. 

“Blaise  Lafond,”  he  said  and  his  voice  deep¬ 
ened,  “by  these  actions  you  enter  loyally  into  the 
service  of  your  Country,  your  King  and  your  Gov¬ 
ernor;  and  you  bind  yourself,  without  fear  or  res¬ 
ervations  of  any  kind,  to  serve  all  three  loyally, 
even  unto  death.  All  these  things  you  swear  to  do 
and  be  by  your  faith  in  God  and  your  trust  in  Holy 
Church,”  and  he  paused. 

“That  I  do  most  loyally  and  gladly,”  I  answered ; 
and  I  am  sure  my  face  flushed  with  the  rush  of 
gladness  through  my  blood.  “I  will  serve  you  and 
my  King  and  my  Country  loyally,  even  unto  death, 
by  the  good  God  and  Holy  Church  I  vow  it.” 

“Rise,  then,  Blaise  Lafond,  page  to  Louis  de 
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Buade,  Count  de  Palluan  and  de  Frontenac,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  France,”  and  he  bent  and  raised  me 
to  my  feet.  “There  that  is  done  and  done  well,  I 
hope.  The  Chevalier,  Maurice  de  Brillion,  with 
whom  you  will  dwell  for  the  present,  will  make 
known  to  you  your  new  duties  and  will  see  that  you 
are  fittingly  clothed.  Now,”  and  he  turned  to  Big 
Pindon,  “I  would  have  a  word  with  you.  The 
Chevalier  de  Brillion  and  my  page,  Blaise  Lafond, 
will  have  need  of  someone  to  look  after  their  per¬ 
sons  and  clothes  and  attend  to  other  household 
matters  for  them.  Will  you  serve  them  thus,  Big 
Pindon?”  and  he  smiled  at  the  look  of  pleased  sur¬ 
prise  that  came  on  Big  Pindon’s  face. 

“That  I  will  and  right  gladly,”  answered  Big 
Pindon;  “and  likewise  will  I  bless  you  to  my  dying 
day  for  making  it  possible  for  me  still  to  serve 
Blaise,  whom  I  love  as  if  he  were  my  own  son,  and 
also  to  serve  the  Chevalier  Maurice  de  Brillion, 
whom  I  honor  and  admire  greatly,  albeit  I  have 
known  him  but  for  a  few  days.  I  am  beholden - ” 

“I  take  for  granted  all  your  thanks  and  all  your 
beholdenments,”  broke  in  Count  Frontenac  a  bit 
impatiently.  “Now  I  must  dismiss  you,  for  there  be 
many  things  which  demand  my  immediate  atten¬ 
tion.  De  Brillion,  see  that  both  Blaise  and  Big 
Pindon  are  fittingly  clothed  for  their  different 
positions.  Spare  not  the  gold.  I  wish  my  page  to 
honor  me  in  his  clothes,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  in  his 
actions.  You,  Blaise,  are  to  go  with  me  to  Montreal 
in  the  morning;  and  you,  Big  Pindon,  will  go  with 
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Blaise.  See  that  both  have  everything  needful  for 
the  journey,”  and  he  turned  to  the  Chevalier. 
“Adieu  1”  and,  with  a  nod  of  his  head  he  dismissed 
us  and  turned  to  his  secretaries. 

Now,  what  I  have  so  far  written  down,  will  have 
made  plain  to  you  how  it  happened  that  I,  a  hum¬ 
ble  French  lad,  came  to  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  so  great  and  noble  a  man  as  Count  Frontenac, 
Governor  of  New  France  and  the  woful  happen¬ 
ings  which  brought  that  acquaintanceship  about. 
Never  did  I  think  that  out  of  so  dreadful  an  evil, 
a  good  so  great  could  come;  for,  to  a  lad  like  me, 
this  entering  the  personal  service  of  a  man  like 
Count  Frontenac,  was  like  opening  the  doors  to  a 
thousand  opportunities,  doors  which  otherwise 
would  never  have  swung  open  to  such  a  lad  as  I. 
I  still  marvel  that  out  of  all  the  youths  of  Quebec, 
some  of  them  well  born,  he  should  have  selected 
me  to  be  his  page.  Mayhap  it  was  because  he  took 
pity  on  my  lonely  and  unfortunate  condition;  for, 
in  very  truth,  albeit  there  be  some  who  think  other¬ 
wise,  I  who  came  to  know  him  well,  know  that 
back  of  all  his  coldness,  his  sternness,  his  seeming 
harshness,  his  violent  fits  of  temper,  there  beats  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  heart  for  those  who  un¬ 
deservedly  come  upon  great  troubles.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  did  become  his  page  and  thereby — But 
that  is  a  part  of  the  tale  I  have  yet  to  tell. 
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I  HEAR  AGAIN  THAT  WEIRD  HUMMING  SOUND — AND 
RECEIVE  A  MYSTERIOUS  BRASS  CASKET 

TWO  hours  after  leaving  the  Governor’s 
Chamber,  Big  Pindon  and  I  would  never 
have  been  recognized  by  any  of  our  old  friends; 
for  the  Governor’s  gold  had  already  worked  its 
magic  on  our  appearance.  Each  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  new  clothing  and  had  had  his  hair 
trimmed  by  the  Governor’s  own  barber.  Big 
Pindon  was  soberly  dressed,  as  befitted  his  age  and 
the  position  he  was  to  fill,  yet  I  doubt  if  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  all  his  long  life  he  had  worn  so  fine  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  the  wide  grin  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  that  came  on  his  face,  when  he  looked  at 
himself  in  the  mirror,  told  how  well  pleased  he 
was  with  the  Chevalier’s  taste  and  the  tailor’s  art. 

As  for  myself,  if  I  had  come  walking  suddenly 
in  front  of  one  of  the  Governor’s  full-length  mir¬ 
rors  in  the  chateau,  I  would  not  have  known  that 
the  gay  young  blade,  who  appeared  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  me  in  the  mirror,  was  I,  until  we  bumped  noses 
together,  so  richly  and  so  grandly  was  I  clothed, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me  who  had  never  worn  fine 
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clothes  before.  Even  my  hat  had  two  long  ostrich 
plumes  floating  out  along  either  side  of  its  wide 
brim.  I  thought  it  a  most  wonderful  hat;  and,  in 
the  first  minute  I  had  it  on  my  head,  I  told  the 
Chevalier  that  now  he  must  of  a  certainty  teach  me 
how  to  make  that  grand  bow  of  his,  for  such  a 
bow  seemed  made  to  go  with  such  a  hat.  Then  I 
wore  a  richly  embroidered  belt  of  fine  leather, 
from  which  hung  a  small  poniard  of  the  finest 
steel,  in  a  silver-decorated  sheath.  This  poniard 
had  a  most  quaint  hilt,  which  was  made  to  look 
like  the  joined  bodies  of  two  short  snakes,  with 
their  heads  curved  outward  in  such  manner  as  to 
form  the  guard  of  the  hilt,  their  mouths  wide  open 
and  their  tongues  and  little  red  eyes  darting  out 
defiance.  Their  tails  were  so  curved  at  the  ends  as 
to  form  a  firm  handhold.  I  admired  this  poniard 
greatly;  and,  during  the  first  hour  or  two  of  my 
wearing  it,  I  am  quite  sure  I  drew  it  out  of  its 
sheath  at  least  every  five  minutes  and  made  a 
deadly  thrust  with  it  whenever  I  could  do  so  un¬ 
seen,  killing,  in  my  fancy,  mine  enemy  at  every 
thrust.  I  think  that  I  admired  this  poniard  more 
than  I  did  any  other  part  of  my  dress,  admired  it 
even  more  than  I  did  my  hat  with  its  two  ostrich 
plumes. 

In  very  truth,  when  the  Chevalier  was  through 
with  me  on  that  afternoon,  I  had  been  transformed 
into  one  of  the  most  gallantly  dressed  youths  in  all 
Quebec,  as  it  was  most  fitting  that  I  should  be, 
seeing  that  I  was  page  to  the  greatest  and  the  most 
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gallant  man  in  all  New  France,  the  Governor, 
Count  Frontenac. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  our 
shopping,  we  thought  to  continue  our  interrupted 
stroll  through  the  streets  of  the  Upper  Town;  but, 
on  stepping  out  of  the  shop,  we  found  that  one  of 
those  sudden  storms,  which  are  frequent  here  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  had  come  sweeping  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  out  the  icy  northwest  and 
that  a  chill  wind  blew  a  cold  rain  bitingly  against 
our  faces. 

“We  must  haste  to  get  inside  our  quarters,”  said 
the  Chevalier,  as  the  first  blast  of  that  chill  wind 
and  rain  struck  us ;  “or,  I  fear  me,  your  fine  clothes 
will  lose  some  of  the  bloom  of  their  freshness.  Now 
for  it!”  and,  pulling  our  cloaks  about  our  ears  and 
faces,  the  three  of  us  made  a  run  for  the  chateau, 
which  was  but  a  short  distance  away,  and  we  were 
soon  shaking  the  rain  drops  from  off  our  clothes 
in  our  own  room. 

“No,  do  not  change  your  new  clothes  for  your 
old  ones,  Blaise,”  the  Chevalier  said,  when  he  saw 
me  begin  to  undo  the  bundle  of  my  old  clothes, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me.  “You  must  always 
be  dressed  ready  to  attend  the  Governor.  You  are 
his  page  now  and  he  might  summon  you  to  wait  on 
him  at  any  moment.” 

“But,  Maurice,”  I  protested,  “these  be  too  fine 
clothes  to  wear  about  the  house  when  I  am  not 
serving  the  Governor.  I  would  keep  them  from 
being  soiled  as  long  as  I  can.” 
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“Never  you  mind  soiling  the  clothes.  Wear 
them,”  and  Maurice  laughed.  “There  be  plenty 
more  like  them  within  reach  of  the  Governor’s 
gold.  But,  this  is  most  certain,  you  must  be  ready 
to  obey  every  summons  of  the  Governor  on  the 
instant.  He  is  a  most  particular  man  and  demands 
that  every  command  of  his  be  instantly  obeyed; 
and  he  exacts  the  utmost  deference  from  all  who 
attend  on  him.  Remember  and  practice  these  two 
things,  Blaise,  and  they  will  go  far  to  keep  you 
in  his  good  graces.” 

At  this  moment  a  small  bell  in  the  room  rang. 
The  Chevalier  started. 

“  ’Tis  the  Governor  summoning  me  to  come  to 
him  at  once,”  and  the  Chevalier  caught  up  his  hat 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  he  was  back,  with  a 
great  coat  on  his  arm  and  a  heavy,  rain-resisting 
hat  in  his  hand. 

“Get  into  that  great  coat  and  hat  quickly, 
Blaise,”  he  said  and  tossed  the  coat  and  the  hat  to 
me.  “The  Governor  bids  us  both  report  to  him  at 
once  at  the  wharf,  where  the  boats  are  being  made 
ready  to  go  to  Montreal.  Hurry!  He  be  a  most 
impatient  Governor  just  now,”  and  he  caught  a 
heavy  coat  and  hat  from  a  nail  in  the  wall  of  the 
room  and  was  into  them  both  in  a  jiffy.  I  was 
ready  almost  as  soon  as  was  he. 

When  we  went  outside,  we  found  that  the  storm 
had  increased  in  violence  and  that  the  rain  had 
turned  into  sleet,  which  a  cold  wind  drove  so  vio- 
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lently  against  the  exposed  parts  of  our  faces  that 
it  felt  like  the  prickings  of  hundreds  of  fine 
needles. 

“Will  the  Governor  start  for  Montreal  in  the 
morning,  if  the  weather  be  as  bad  as  it  is  now?”  I 
asked,  as  we  hurried  down  the  steep  decline  of 
Mountain  Street  to  the  wharf  below. 

“Will  he  start?”  and  the  Chevalier’s  face  showed 
his  surprise  at  such  a  question.  “You  show  little 
knowledge  of  Governor  Frontenac  by  making  such 
an  inquiry.  He  would  start,  if  it  were  raining  cats 
and  dogs,  as  the  saying  is,  and  if  the  wind  drove 
the  sleet  until  it  was  like  the  bullets  from  the  guns 
of  a  battalion  of  soldiers.  Never  before  saw  I  such 
a  man  to  do  what  he  sets  out  to  do!” 

“And  yet,”  I  said  in  great  wonder,  “I  know  from 
what  I  have  heard  my  foster-father  say  that  Count 
Frontenac  must  now  be  seventy  years  old  or  more! 
What  pluck  and  energy  he  must  have  stored  up  in 
that  old  body  of  his!  I - ” 

But  at  that  moment  the  Chevalier  caught  me 
violently  by  the  arm  with  one  hand  and  pointed 
downward  with  the  other  to  where  a  woman  came 
struggling  up  Mountain  Street. 

“Look!  Look!  Blaise,”  he  cried  in  my  ear.  “See 
that  young  girl  there  struggling  up  the  street! 
When  the  wind  blew  her  heavy  cloak  aside  for  an 
instant,  I  am  sure  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  scarlet 
silk  scarf  wrapt  closely  around  her  neck.  Mayhap, 
’tis  the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold 
Snakes,”  and  his  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement.  “This 
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time  I’ll  find  out  who  she  is  or  I  am  no  De  Bril- 
lion!  If  it  were  not  for  the  urgency  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  command,  I  vow  I  would  see  her  to  her  home. 
’Tis  dreadful  for  a  girl  so  fair  and  frail  to  be  out 
on  this  steep  street  in  such  a  terrible  storm.  See 
she  can  scarcely  keep  herself  on  her  feet!” 

And  in  truth  she  did  look  to  be  too  fair  and 
frail  a  girl  to  be  out  in  such  a  violent  storm  as  this. 
But  on  she  came  bravely  up  the  steep  incline, 
struggling  desperately  against  the  violence  of  the 
wind  and  keeping  her  great  cloak  wrapt  tightly 
around  her  slender  body  and  her  head  and  face  so 
closely  wrapt  in  what  I  now  saw  was  truly  a  scar¬ 
let  silk  scarf  that  not  a  glimpse  of  either  could  we 
see,  save  the  black  eyes  shining  through  the  thin 
silk. 

“’Tis  she!  I  am  certain  ’tis  she!  ’Tis  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes!”  the  Chev¬ 
alier  whispered  excitedly  in  my  ear,  for  now  the 
woman  had  come  near.  “See,  how  gracefully  her 
body  bends  to  the  thrust  of  the  wind.  I’ll  wager 
my  good  sword  that  she  is  beautiful.  Truly  it 
would  be  most  ungallant  to  leave  her  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  this  steep  street  in  such  a  storm  unaided. 
Never  could  I  forgive  myself — Blaise!  Blaise,  I’m 
going  to  help  her  up  the  street,  command  or  no 
command  !  Governor  Frontenac  was  ever  a  gallant 
man,  when  it  came  to  ladies,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
pardon  me,  nay,  more,  commend  me.  Tell  him 
what  has  delayed  me.  I - ” 

At  this  moment  the  struggling  woman  was 
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abreast  of  us;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  violent 
gust  of  wind  almost  lifted  her  off  her  feet  and 
fairly  threw  her  into  the  Chevalier’s  arms,  at  the 
same  time  unmasking  her  face,  as  a  good  half  of 
the  length  of  her  scarlet  silk  scarf  went  soaring 

away  from  her  face  and  neck - 

And  the  startled  eyes  of  an  old,  wrinkled,  emaci¬ 
ated  Indian  squaw,  with  a  ridged  scar  extending 
across  her  face  and  nose,  looked  up  into  the  still 
more  startled  eyes  of  the  Chevalier,  Maurice  de 
Brillion.  Of  a  certainty,  it  was  the  ugliest-looking 
face  I  had  ever  seen,  even  on  the  head  of  a  squaw. 

“Holy  St.  Joseph  protect  me!”  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  mouth  dropt  open  with  surprise  and  he  was 
about  to  loosen  his  arms  from  around  the  old 
squaw,  when  I  saw  his  eyes  light  up,  his  body 
stiffen  and  he  turned  to  me. 

“Never  shall  it  be  said,”  and  he  smiled  bravely, 
“that  the  Chevalier,  Maurice  de  Brillion,  failed 
in  his  duty  and  his  devotion  to  a  woman  in  need, 
be  she  young  or  old,  white,  black,  red  or  yellow. 
Truly,  she  that  is  old  and  infirm  has  the  greater 
need  of  help.  Blaise,  I  will  aid  this  old  woman  up 
this  steep  street  until  she  comes  safely  to  its  top. 
Go  you  down.  Doubtless  I  shall  overtake  you  be¬ 
fore  you  come  to  the  wharf;  but,  if  I  do  not,  give 

Governor  Frontenac  the  cause  of  my  delay.  I - ” 

“No,”  I  broke  in,  a  great  admiration  inside  of 
me  for  this  truly  kindly  action  of  the  Chevalier, 
“shall  I  be  less  kindly  and  courteous  than  you?  I 
go  with  you,  Maurice,”  and  I  sprang  to  the  side 
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of  the  old  squaw;  and  together  we  saw  her  safely 
to  the  top  of  Mountain  Street. 

When  we  came  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  were 
about  to  leave  her,  the  old  squaw  lifted  her  black 
eyes  to  the  face  of  the  Chevalier. 

“You  good  to  old  Whip-In-The-Face.  Maybe 
old  Whip-In-The-Face  good  to  you,  sometime. 
Maybe  soon,”  and,  with  a  low  chuckling  cackle, 
she  whipped  herself  away,  almost  as  if  she  were 
a  feather  blown  by  one  of  the  violent  gusts  of 
wind. 

“Maurice,  that  old  witch  meant  something  by 
her  ‘maybe  soon,’  ”  I  said  as  we  again  started  on  our 
way  down  Mountain  Street.  “What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  was?” 

“Oh!”  he  laughed,  “Maybe  she  will  send  us  a 
baked  dog!”  and  he  laughed  again. 

But  I,  who  knew  Indian  nature  better  than  he 
did,  felt  that  there  was  something  more  serious 
than  “baked  dog”  back  of  that  old  squaw’s  “maybe 
soon,”  and  it  worried  me  a  little. 

When  we  came  to  the  wharf,  we  found  Count 
Frontenac  already  there,  directing  the  loading  of 
the  boats,  which  were  to  take  us  to  Montreal.  He 
was  well  protected  by  his  clothing  from  the  storm, 
but,  otherwise,  he  gave  no  attention  to  it.  The  mo¬ 
ment  he  caught  sight  of  me,  he  called  to  me  to 
hurry;  and,  when  I  came  to  where  he  stood,  he 
bade  me,  with  no  other  greeting  and  somewhat 
bruskly  methought,  take  an  order  from  him  to  the 
master  of  the  big  storehouse  (I  have  forgotten  the 
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title  he  gave  him),  wherein  are  kept  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  stores. 

“Hurry!  You  will  find  him  in  the  back  part  of 
the  building,  so  go  to  the  back  door.  Be  sure  and 
keep  this  paper  dry,”  and  he  handed  me  a  bit  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  hastily  written  his  order. 

I  thrust  the  paper  under  my  great  coat,  where 
the  rain  could  not  reach  it,  and  hurried  on  my 
errand.  I  knew  the  big  storehouse  by  its  two  round 
towers  and  soon  was  at  its  back  door.  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  the  master  of  the  storehouse  as  I 
call  him  for  want  of  a  better  name,  delivered  my 
order  and  hurried  out  on  my  way  back.  But,  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  time  I  had  been  in  the  storehouse,  the 
storm  had  thickened  into  a  black  fog  of  sleet, 
which  the  wind  flung  about  as  if  it  were  a  wet 
blanket,  and  it  had  suddenly  become  so  dark  that 
I  could  see  neither  wharf  nor  river;  but  I  felt  cer¬ 
tain  of  my  way — and  lost  myself  in  that  strange 
darkness  before  I  had  gone  a  dozen  paces.  I  paused 
near  a  great  pile  of  rocks,  which  I  thought  was  not 
far  from  the  wharf,  but  in  what  direction  to  go  to 
find  it,  I  could  not  tell  for  the  life  of  me!  I  lis¬ 
tened  intently,  hoping  to  hear  some  sound  of  the 
men  working  on  the  wharf;  but  so  great  a  roaring 
of  the  wind  and  storm  filled  my  ears  that  I  could 
hear  naught  else. 

Then,  suddenly,  I  gave  a  violent  start.  A  weird 
humming  sound,  which  was  near  and  which  I  was 
sure  was  not  made  by  the  storm,  came  to  my  ears 
and  a  hand  from  back  of  me  was  thrust  out  and 
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placed  on  my  shoulder,  and  a  mouth  came  close  to 
my  ear. 

“  ’Tis  King  David.  Fear  not,”  whispered  the 
mouth  and  the  humming  ceased  and  the  form  of  a 
man,  which  I  could  see  but  dimly,  stepped  in 
front  of  me. 

I  stood  like  one  dumbfounded.  How  came  this 
mysterious  man  of  the  great  woods  in  Quebec  and 
why? 

“Blaise  Lafond,  King  David  has  come  hither  to 
give  you  this.  He  found  it  in  the  ashes  of  your 
house,  after  the  Iroquois  had  gone.  Voices  told  him 
to  bring  it  to  you.  Voices  bid  him  warn  you  to 
guard  it  most  carefully,  as  you  would  your  dearest 
treasure.  Now,  King  David’s  business  is  done.  He 
departs.” 

I  felt  the  hand  on  my  shoulder  slip  down  my 
arm  to  my  hand  and  hold  it,  while  his  other  hand 
placed  something  small,  but  heavy,  in  the  hand  he 
held — and  King  David  had  vanished  into  that 
swirling  uproar  of  sleet  and  wind,  as  mysteriously 
and  as  suddenly  as  he  had  come. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  like  one  in  a  trance,  my 
mission,  even  Count  Frontenac  forgotten,  every¬ 
thing  forgotten,  save  the  coming  and  the  going  of 
that  mysterious  man  and  the  small  heavy  object  he 
had  left  in  my  hand.  I  held  it  up  in  front  of  my 
eyes.  As  I  looked,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew  the 
thick  sleet  aside,  as  if  it  were  a  curtain,  the  air  be¬ 
came  almost  clear  again  and  I  saw  that  I  held  in 
my  hand  a  small  brass  casket,  some  six  inches  long 
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by  four  inches  in  width  and  height.  The  casket  was 
locked  and  without  a  key. 

Now,  as  I  stood  looking  at  the  casket,  there  came 
to  me  thoughts  of  the  wonder  of  the  whole  hap¬ 
pening:  the  sudden  thickening  of  the  swirling 
sleet,  until  I  could  see  but  a  few  feet;  the  unex¬ 
pected  coming  of  King  David,  his  handing  me  the 
casket,  his  vanishing;  and  then  the  coming  of  that 
sudden  gust  of  wind,  which  blew  away  the  thick 
sleet  and  left  the  air  almost  clear.  I  marveled  at  it. 
I  could  not  understand  it;  for  all  seemed  but  to 
have  happened  to  give  King  David  the  opportunity 
to  hand  me  the  casket  unseen  by  human  eyes.  But, 
how  could  that  be?  Surely  the  storm  was  not  at  his 
command!  For  a  moment  these  thoughts  gave  me 
a  queer  feeling;  and  then  my  good  sense  came  to 
my  aid  and  I  recalled  that  I  had  witnessed  many 
as  sudden  and  as  strange  a  change  in  a  violent 
storm  as  this,  without  a  thought  of  the  supernatural. 
And  yet,  think  as  I  might,  it  did  seem  a  bit  queer 
that  the  thing  should  have  happened  just  as  it  did, 
be  the  cause  of  its  happening  what  it  might. 

Now,  having  recovered  my  senses  in  part,  I  had 
eyes  for  something  other  than  the  casket  and  caught 
sight  of  the  wharf,  with  boats  on  the  water  and 
men  coming  and  going,  and  I  started  on  the  run 
to  where  I  saw  Count  Frontenac  standing  on  a 
large  box,  calling  out  his  orders.  But  I  had  not 
gone  ten  paces,  when  the  thought  of  the  casket 
stopped  me.  What  was  I  to  do  with  it?  I  could  not 
carry  it  with  me  about  my  work.  I  could  not  take 
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it  direct  to  my  room  and  open  it,  as  I  was  wild  to 
do.  I  must  serve  Count  Frontenac.  Had  I  not  bet¬ 
ter  show  it  to  him  and  tell  him  how  it  came  into  my 
hands?  This  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do ;  and  again  I  started  on  the  run  for  the 
wharf. 

Count  Frontenac,  when  I  came  panting  and  ex¬ 
cited  to  where  he  stood  on  the  box,  turned  and 
looked  down  at  me,  a  frown  on  his  face. 

“Blaise,”  he  said,  “you  have  been  over  long. 

Those  who  serve  me  must - ”  Then  his  eyes 

caught  sight  of  the  little  brass  casket,  which,  in 
truth,  was  a  curious-looking  thing  for  me  to  have 
in  my  hand. 

“What  have  you  there?”  he  cried  out  and  I  could 
see  that  he  was  startled  and  interested. 

I  told  him  how  it  came  into  my  possession. 
At  the  end  of  the  telling,  he  looked  at  me  cur¬ 
iously. 

“Blaise,”  he  said,  “if  anyone  but  you  had  told 
me  this  marvelous  tale,  I  would  have  thought  he 
was  lying.  But  then,  there  is  the  casket!  And  I  my¬ 
self  have  seen  this  mysterious  King  David  and  that 
one  sight  of  him  still  troubles  me.”  He  frowned 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Of  a  certainty,  I  must 
know  more  of  that  strange  man!  But,  now,  I  can 
give  no  more  time  to  the  matter.  Come,  we  will 
take  the  casket  to  my  cabin  on  board  the  ship  and 
conceal  it  there  until  we  have  time  to  give  it  more 
attention,”  and  he  sprang  down  from  the  top  of  the 
box,  as  lightly  as  if  he  were  thirty  instead  of  sev- 
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enty,  and  hurried  on  board  his  ship  and  into  his 
cabin,  with  me  by  his  side. 

Here,  in  the  light  of  two  candles,  we  hastily  ex¬ 
amined  the  casket.  It  appeared  to  be  made  out  of 
solid  brass  and  had  recently  been  burnished-  until 
it  shone.  Doubtless  the  work  of  King  David.  On 
its  top  was  a  quaintly  engraved  hawk,  with  out¬ 
spread  wings,  clutching  a  pheasant  in  his  fiercely 
closed  talons.  On  the  sides  of  its  two  ends  were  a 
number  of  quaint  designs,  each  centering  about  a 
copy  of  the  hawk  on  its  top,  only  the  hawk  here 
was  much  smaller.  Not  a  word,  not  a  letter  of  any 
kind  could  we  find  on  the  casket,  only  the  quaintly 
engraved  designs  and  hawks. 

“A  most  mysterious  casket,  this  Casket  of  the 
Hawks,”  Count  Frontenac  said,  as  he  turned  it 
over  in  his  hands  and  shook  it  lightly.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  within  it.  “A  hawk  with  a  pheasant 
clutched,in  his  talons?”  He  said  this  ponderingly, 

as  if  speaking  to  himself.  “I  have  never  seen - ” 

But,  come,  I  must  get  back  to  my  work,”  and  he 
quickly  hid  the  casket  in  a  dark  corner  of  his  own 
private  cabinet,  where  he  said  it  would  be  sure  to 
be  safe. 

That  was  a  busy  afternoon  and  night;  but  a  little 
after  midnight  Count  Frontenac  was  satisfied  that 
everything  had  been  done  that  could  be  done  to 
make  ready  for  an  early  start  for  Montreal  in  the 
morning. 

“Come,  Blaise”,  he  said  the  moment  he  had 
given  his  last  command  for  the  night,  “now  we  will 
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have  a  look  at  that  mysterious  casket  of  yours. 
Come  you  with  us,  De  Brillion,”  and  his  eyes  went 
to  the  face  of  the  Chevalier,  who  stood  by  my  side. 
“I  am  as  eager  as  a  boy  would  be  to  investigate  that 
mysterious  Casket  of  the  Hawks.  To  me  it  seems 
almost  marvelous  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
Blaise  by  this  strange  man  of  the  woods,  who  calls 
himself  King  David,  who  also  brought  me  the  news 
of  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois  on  his  house,  thereby 
saving  his  life,  and  who  once  before  had  saved  his 
life  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  attack  on  his  home.  Blaise  Lafond, 
why  does  King  David  appear  to  be  so  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  you?”  and  his  eyes  came  back  to  my 
face. 

“I  know  not,”  I  made  answer.  “I  never  saw  the 
man  until  that  morning  when  he  brought  us  the 
glad  tidings  of  your  return  to  govern  New  France; 
and  then  this  glorious  news  overtopped  all  else 
so  greatly  that,  even  the  startling  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  King  David,  did  not  make  the 
impression  on  me  it  otherwise  would ;  but  I  do 
remember  he  gave  me  a  great  fright,  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  saw  him  standing  there  behind  that  brush- 
heap.  No,  I  cannot  tell  why  he  appears  to- have 
taken  so  great  an  interest  in  me;  but  I  thank  the 
blessed  saints  that  he  did!” 

By  this  time  we  had  come  on  board  the  ship; 
for  we  had  been  on  our  way  there  while  speaking 
these  and*other  words.  Count  Frontenac*at  once  led 
the  way  to  his  cabin  and  I  could  see  by  the  sparkle 
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in  his  eyes  that  truly  he  was  “as  eager  as  a  boy”  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  Casket  of  the  Hawks. 

“With  your  permission,  Blaise,”  he  said,  as  he 
hurried  to  the  cabinet  where  he  had  placed  the 
casket,  “we  will  open  it  here  and. now;  for  I  con¬ 
fess  to  a  great  desire  to  see  what  it  contains.” 

“Yes,  open  the  casket  at  once!”  I  cried  out 
greatly  excited.  “I  am  most  eager  to  see  if  it  holds 
aught  that  will  tell  me  of  my  birth.” 

Count  Frontenac  swung  open  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  dark  corner 
where  he  had  hidden  the  casket.  Then  I  saw  his 
face  go  white,  as  his  hand  jerked  about  in  the  dark 
corner.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  me. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!”  he  cried,  “Can  you  ever  for¬ 
give  me?  The  casket  is  gone!  It  has  been  stolen! 
stolen  from  my  cabinet!”  and  then  a  great  rage 
flamed  up  on  his  face  and  into  his  eyes;  and,  for 
the  next  hour,  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  witness 
what  it  meant  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac,  as  he  sought  to  discover  who  had  taken  the 
casket.  Not  a  man  who  had  been  on  board  the  ship 
since  the  casket  had  been  placed  there,  did  he  miss 
interviewing.  And  what  interviews  they  were! 
May  the  good  God  keep  me  from  ever  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  awaken  the  devils  of  wrath  in  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac!  They  were  terrible,  even  to  behold,  and  it 
must  have  been  most  terrible  to  have  had  their 
lightnings  and  thunders  directed  against  one’s  self. 

All  was  in  vain.  Not  a  man  could  we  find  against 
whom  we  could  even  justify  a  suspicion. 
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As  we  went  from  the  ship,  after  our  futile  search 
was  over,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  that  I  felt 
quite  sure  was  Black  Bizard;  but  he  had  vanished 
into  the  black  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  storm, 
which  still  raged,  before  I  could  make  sure.  But 
Black  Bizard  had  not  been  on  board  the  vessel  at 
all  during  the  day;  for  Count  Frontenac  at  once 
made  inquiries  of  the  men  who  guarded  the  ship 
and  who  knew  the  bushman  well.  They  swore  posi¬ 
tively  and  under  the  most  solemn  oaths,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Count  Frontenac  himself  in  his  most 
terrible  manner,  that  Black  Bizard  had  not  been 
on  board  that  day  or  night.  I  know  I  would  no 
more  have  dared  to  have  sworn  falsely  under  such 
an  oath  administered  by  Count  Frontenac,  with  his 
terrible,  eyes  on  my  face,  than  I  would  have  dared 
to  have  jumped  headfirst  and  with  both  eyes  wide 
open  into  the  burning  pit  the  good  priests  tell  us 
of ;  and  I  am  most  certain  that  neither  would  one  of 
these  men.  Nathless,  I  could  not  dismiss  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  Black  Bizard  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  casket;  and  I  could  see  by 
the  way  the  Chevalier  spoke,  after  we  had  come  to 
our  room,  that  he  also  held  the  same  suspicion. 

“But,  the  casket  is  gone,  Blaise,”  the  Chevalier 
sagely  declared;  “and  all  that  we  can  now  do  is  to 
find  the  one  who  took  it  and  get  it  away  from  him. 
Worrying  about  it  won’t  help  us  even  a  little  bit 
in  doing  that,  now  will  it,  Blaise?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  mayhap  a  little  bitterly,  for  I 
had  had  great  hopes  that  this  casket  would  tell  me 
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who  my  real  father  and  mother  were.  “No, -worry 
won’t  help  us  find  the  thief;  but  think,  Maurice, 
what  the  opening  of  that  casket  might  have  meant 
to  me!” 

“I  have  thought  of  that,  Blaise;  and,  by  the 
bright  blade  of  my  sword!  we  will  yet  find  the 
thief  and  wrest  the  casket  from  him!  Aye,  Big 
Pindon?” 

“As  surely  as  God  reigns!”  solemnly  answered 
Big  Pindon,  who  had  awakened  in  his  bunk  at  our 
coming  and  had  listened  with  the  greatest  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  marvelous  tale  of  the  Casket  of  the 
Hawks.  “Now,  I  wonder  how  it  came  about  that 
I  never  had  sight  of  that  casket  during  all  the  years 
I  lived  with  Antoine  Burge.  Howbeit,  talk  will 
not  bring  it  back  now,  so  get  you  both  into  your 
bunks  and  to  sleep ;  for  we  must  all  be  up  betimes 
in  the  morning  and  make  ready  for  our  start  to 
Montreal.  Good  night,”  and  he  rolled  over  so  that 
his  back  was  toward  us  and  pulled  the  bed-clothes 
up  around  his  neck. 

“Good  advice,”  grinned  the  Chevalier  and  tum¬ 
bled  into  his  bunk. 

I  was  not  a  minute  behind  him  in  getting  into 
mine;  but  I  could  not  go  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or 
more,  so  greatly  had  I  been  stirred  by  the  loss  of 
that  casket  and  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  it 
had  come  to  me.  But,  when  one  is  a  boy  and  as  tired 
as  I  was,  sleep  will  come  and  it  matters  little  what 
troubles  and  excitements  are  rushing  about  in  the 
head ;  and  so,  at  length,  came  sleep  to  me. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  GOVERNOR  STARTS  FOR  MONTREAL — I  WRESTLE 
WITH  THE  CHEVALIER 

IN  the  morning  we  were  awakened  before  day¬ 
light  by  the  blowing  of  bugles,  the  shoutings 
of  men  and  the  commands  of  officers ;  and  we  knew 
that  the  soldiers,  who  were  going  with  us  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  were  marching  from  the  fort  down  to  the 
wharf,  where  they  were  to  embark  on  the  boats 
which  were  to  take  them  and  us  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  We  got  into  our  clothes  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  talking  excitedly  as  we  did  so  of  our  coming 
voyage  up  the  great  river  to  Montreal,  that  is  the 
Chevalier  and  I  did,  while  Big  Pindon  grinned 
and  smiled,  with  the  complacency  of  age  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth. 

I  think  it  most  glorious  to  be  young,  at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me  when  I  saw  how  coldly  Big  Pin¬ 
don  looked  on  our  enthusiasm.  He  could  not  get  a 
thrill  out  of  what  was  sending  the  .blood  rushing 
through  our  veins  with  excitement;  and, yet  many 
strange  and  thrilling  happenings  might  Joccur  -to 
all  of  us,  ere  we  returned  from  this  voyage  with 
Count  Frontenac  up  the  great  river  to  meet  the 
savages  at  Montreal.  In  very  truth,  anything  might 
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happen  on  such  an  adventure  in  this  unknown  New 
World,  even  that  which  would  look  like  marvels 
in  Old-World  eyes.  And  here  was  Big  Pindon, 
smiling  and  grinning  at  us,  when  our  blood  was 
thrusting  itself  through  our  veins,  hot  with  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  our  coming  adventure! 

I  hope  I  never  live  to  be  as  old  as  Big  Pindon. 
and  I  would  have  told  him  so,  if  I  had  had  the 
time  to  argue  it  out  with  him;  but  now  all  was 
hurry-hurry;  for,  as  the  Chevalier  said,  Count 
Frontenac  would  not  wait  while  a  man  could  blow 
his  nose,  not  even  for  the  archangel  Gabriel  him¬ 
self. 

When  we  came  to  the  wharf,  we  found  that  for 
once  we  were  ahead -of  Count  Frontenac;  but  it 
was  not  ten  minutes  afore  he  was  on  hand.  All  had 
been  hurly-burly  before  he  came.  Men  were  rush¬ 
ing  about,  getting  into  one  anotherVway  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  scene  of  great  confusion  and  noise.  I  saw  him 
give  a  quick  look  around;  and  then  he  jumped 
upon  the  head  of  a  barrel;  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  how  quickly  he  got  order  out  of  the  con¬ 
fusion.  He  seemed  to  know  just  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it,  as  the  old  campaigner  that  he  was 
should.  After  serving  under  him  even  the  short 
time  I  had,  I  could  well  understand  how  he  won 
his  fame  as  a  commanding  officer. 

In  half  an  hour  after  his  arrival  everything  was 
ready  to  start;  and,  just  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shot  athwart  the  sails  of  the  boats, 
Count  Frontenac,  looking  very  grand  and  impos- 
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ing  in  his  colorful  uniform,  gave  the  signal  to  up 
with  the  anchors  and  out  with  the  sails.  I  thought 
it  a  most  wonderful  scene  that  followed. 

The  fort,  high  above  our  heads,  burst  into  flame 
and  smoke,  as  its  cannon  gave  us  volleys  of  good 
wishes ;  the  edges  of  the  top  of  the  high  cliff  were 
gay  with  the  folk  of  the  Upper  Town,  who  shouted 
and  waved  handkerchiefs  and  bright-colored 
scarfs;  the  beach  in  front  of  us  was  crowded  with 
a  shouting  waving  mass  of  folk,  gay  with  the  colors 
the  French  so  love,  all  wishing  us  a  bon  voyage. 
And  we  on  the  boats  were  not  a  whit  behind  them 
in  the  glorious  noise  we  made.  Our  own  boat, 
which  was  the  largest  in  the  little  fleet,  answered 
the  cannon  of  the  fort  with  its  own  cannon,  until 
the  ship  shook  so  I  could  scarce  keep  my  feet;  the 
soldiers  fired  volleys  with  their  guns;  and  all,  even 
Count  Frontenac,  shouted  most  lustily.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  more  our  boats  got  under  way  and  began  to 
move  up  the  river.  I  saw  the  eyes  of  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  kindle,  as  he  watched  this  scene. 

“Aye,  Blaise,”  he  said  to  me,  who  stood  near 
him  on  deck,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  “they  will 
yet  become  a  great  people,  these  folk  of  the  New 
World.  See  how  bravely  they  respond  to  the  thrust¬ 
ing  forth  of  their  imaginations  anent  our  setting 
out  for  Montreal.  They  sense  that  we  go  for  the 
good  of  Old  France,  as  well  as  New  France.  Their 
cannon  thunder,  their  voices  cheer,  not  because  it 
is  I,  who  take  ship,  but  because  I  represent  France 
and  because  I  go  forth  to  compel  the  respect  due 
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that  glorious  emblem,  which  floats  above  our 
heads,”  and  his  eyes  turned  upward  to  where  the 
white  flag  of  France,*  radiant  with  its  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  floated' from  a  mast-top. 

I  thrilled,  as  any  French  boy  would,  to  these 
words  of  Count  Frontenac;  and,  when  I  lifted  my 
eyes  to  the  flag,  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful 
banner  a  nation  ever  had  and  the  most  glorious 
to  live  or  die  for. 

The  distance  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  so  I 
am  told,  is  about  sixty  leagues ;  but  to  me,  who  en¬ 
joyed  every  mile  of  the  voyage,  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  half  that  distance,  notwithstanding  the  weather 
soon  became  most  vile.  For  we  had  not  been  on  the 
water  more  than  three  hours,  when  a  great  mass 
of  dark  clouds  came  rolling  down  out  of  the  north¬ 
west  and  a  cold  wind  began  to  blow  and  a  cold  rain 
to  fall  that  chilled  the  very  marrow  in  the  bones. 
We  could  not  be  comfortable  on  deck,  not  even 
when  protected  by  our  heavy  coats  and  great  cloaks 
and  were  compelled  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  indoors;  and  that  I  did  not  like,  because 
I  would  have  joyed  greatly  watching  the  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  the  shore  as  they  appeared  to 
slip  by  us.  Truly,  I  think  it  rained  almost  every 
hour  of  that  voyage.  Howbeit,  the  time  passed 


*  Historical  happenings  have  made  many  changes  with  the  flags  of 
France.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  16th  century  that  the  white 
standard,  spangled  o’er  with  fleurs-de-lis  (the  flag  of  the  period  of 
this  tale),  became  the  flag  of  France.  This  flag  remained  until  the 
Revolution  replaced  it  with  the  famous  tricolor,  which  is  now  the 
sole  flag  of  France. — E.  M. 
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pleasantly  and  swiftly  enow  with  me;  for,  when  I 
was  not  on  duty  in  his  cabin  with  Count  Frontenac, 
which  was  always  a  service  of  interest  and  pleasure 
to  me,  I  was  in  our  own  little  cabin  with  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  Big  Pindon  or  the  three  of  us  were  braving 
the  wind  and  the  cold  and  the  rain  on  deck  to¬ 
gether;  but,  for  the  most  part,  we  were  glad  to 
seek  the  shelter  of  our  cabin. 

Nor  have  I  any  sorrow  now  that  this  was  so;  for 
it  gave  me  opportunity  to  receive  those  lessons  in 
courtliness  and  other  matters  of  which  I  stood  in 
sore  need,  now  that  I  had  become  page  to  so  great 
and  gallant  a  man  as  was  Count  Frontenac,  the 
godson  of  a  king  and  the  playmate  of  his  children.* 
Nor  did  I  lack  a  proper  instructor  in  the  young 
Chevalier,  Maurice  de  Brillion,  who  is  the  most 
courteous  and  chivalrous  gentleman  and  the  brav¬ 
est,  I  have  ever  known,  and  skilled  in  all  things 
befitting  such  a  gentleman. 

On  the  first  afternoon  of  our  voyage  the  rain 
suddenly  came  down  with  so  great  a  violence  that 
it  sent  the  three  of  us,  who  chanced  to  be  on  deck 
together  at  the  moment,  scurrying  to  our  cabin. 
When  we  had  entered  and  had  shaken,  like  great 
dogs,  the  rain  drops  from  our  clothes,  I  turned  to 
the  Chevalier. 

“Maurice,”  I  said  and  smiled,  “you  remember, 
when  I  first  saw  myself,  dressed  in  all  these  brav- 


*Count  Frontenac’s  father  held  a  high  post  in  the  household  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  became  the  child’s  godfather,  christening  him  with 
his  own  name,  Louis. — E.  M. 
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eries,  in  a  mirror,  I  vowed  that  that  glorious  bow 
of  yours  was  made  to  go  with  such  fine  clothes  and 
that  you  must  teach  me  how  to  make  it  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Wilt  do  it  now?” 

“Aye,  Blaise,”  Maurice  grinned.  “Place  your 
hat  on  your  head  and  stand  directly  in  front  of  me 
at  a  distance  of  two  paces.  Then  do  as  you  see  me 
do,”  and  he  stood  up  very  straight,  plumed  hat  on 
head,  near  one  side  of  the  room,  while  I  took  my 
station  as  directed  in  front  of  him. 

Big  Pindon  sat  on  one  of  the  bunks,  a  wide  grin 
spreading  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  as  he 
watched  us. 

“There,  now,  ready!”  cried  the  Chevalier.  “Do 
thus,  and  the  trick  is  yours!”  and  he  swung  his  hat 
off  his  head  and  held  it  over  his  heart  and  bowed 
until  the  points  of  the  plumes  of  his  hat  almost 
touched  his  knees ;  and  did  it  all  so  gracefully  that 
I  felt  like  shouting  “bravo!”. 

But,  when  I  attempted  to  do  likewise,  Big  Pin¬ 
don  laughed  loudly,  which  I  thought  was  most  ill- 
manneredly  done,  when,  in  making  that  sweeping 
bow,  I  bent  over  a  little  too  far,  lost  my  balance 
and  went  down,  hitting  my  nose  so  violently  on  the 
floor  that  it  bled  outrageously.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  bowing  lessons  for  me  that  day.  Howbeit,  and  I 
take  pride  in  writing  it  down,  later  on  I  did  con¬ 
quer  my  awkwardness,  until  even  Big  Pindon  said 
that  there  was  not  the  difference  of  a  coon’s  hair 
in  gracefulness  between  my  bow  and  that  made  by 
the  Chevalier  himself.  Nathless,  I  could  never 
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quite  convince  myself  that  his  bow,  try  as  I  might, 
did  not  have  a  little  the  better  of  mine,  in  a  certain 
stately  grandeur,  which,  mayhap,  has  to  be  born 
in  the  bones  and  cannot  be  taught  the  humbly  born, 
such  as  I.  But,  to  get  back  to  that  rainy  afternoon. 

As  soon  as  Big  Pindon  could  control  his  laugh¬ 
ter  and  I  the  bleeding  of  my  nose,  he  turned  to  me. 

“Blaise,”  he  said,  “I  doubt  not  but  what  you 
would  have  better  luck,  if  you  tried  a  wrestling 
bout  with  the  Chevalier,”  and  he  grinned  hope¬ 
fully;  for  I  had  won  considerable  local  fame  as  a 
wrestler,  though  but  a  boy,  having  defeated  all  but 
one  of  the  wrestlers  (grown  men)  in  the  region 
where  I  had  lived,  and  he  was  the  champion  of 
all  the  settlements  along  that  part  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  River  and  a  man  in  his  prime.  I  was  un¬ 
usually  large  for  a  boy  not  yet  seventeen;  and, 
mayhap,  my  constant  exercise  with  an  ax  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  trees,  chopping  them  up  into  fire-wood 
and  in  lifting  heavy  logs  and  other  things,  had 
given  me  a  strength  of  body  and  limbs  I  would 
not  otherwise  have  had. 

The  moment  Big  Pindon  spoke  of  wrestling,  I 
Saw  the  Chevalier  start  and  his  eyes  brighten. 

“Can  you  wrestle,  Blaise?”  and  he  turned  eagerly 
to  me. 

“A  little,”  I  answered,  “but  I  doubt  if  I  have 
strength  and  skill  enow  to  wrestle  with  you.” 

“That,  we  will  soon  discover,”  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  smiled.  “Come,  Blaise,  I  challenge  you  to  a 
bout  right  here  and  now.  ’Twill  help  to  pass  the 
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time  away  and  ’twill  give  us  good  exercise.  Be¬ 
sides,  mayhap,  I  have  a  wrestling  trick  or  two  you 
do  not  know.  Get  ready,”  and  with  that  he  began 
taking  off  his  coat. 

Now,  the  Chevalier  had  spoken  with  so  great 
confidence,  as  if  my  defeat  was  a  foregone  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  his  words  had  somewhat  roiled  me  and 
then  and  there  I  determined  to  show  him  that, 
although  but  a  boy,  I  would  prove  myself  no  un¬ 
worthy  antagonist,  even  for  the  Chevalier,  Maurice 
de  Brillion,  to  meet.  Mayhap,  I  might  even  throw 
him,  for  I  had  little  confidence  in  the  wrestling 
skill  of  one  of  his  rank,  who  usually  look  on  wres¬ 
tling  as  the  sport  of  the  base-born  and,  therefore, 
not  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  noble. 

Off  went  my  coat  and  in  less  than  a  minute  we 
both  stood  ready  for  the  contest.  Big  Pindon,  it 
had  been  agreed,  would  be  the  referee  and  the  bout 
was  to  be  of  the  catch-as-catch-can  style. 

“Ready?”  asked  Big  Pindon,  his  eyes  shining, 
for,  in  his  own  day,  he  had  been  a  great  wrestler. 
In  truth  it  was  from  him  that  I  had  got  the  greater 
part  of  my  skill. 

“Yes,”  we  both  answered. 

“Then,  go  to  it!  and  may  the  saints  give  victory 
to  the  best  man!”  and  Big  Pindon  climbed  on  top 
of  one  of  the  bunks  to  be  out  of  our  way  in  that 
small  room. 

Now,  I  had  planned  to  put  forth  my  utmost 
strength  and  skill  at  the  very  onset,  and  thus,  if 
possible,  take  the  Chevalier  by  surprise  and  throw 
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him.  But,  the  moment  we  came  together,  the  in¬ 
stant  I  felt  his  hands  grip  me  and  his  arms  go 
about  my  body,  I  was  so  astounded  by  the  amazing 
strength  and  quickness  displayed  in  that  seemingly 
frail  body  of  his,  that,  for  the  first  minute,  I  had 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  feet  from  going  out  from 
under  me — It  was  I  who  got  the  surprise!  Nath- 
less,  I  did  my  utmost  and  it  was  from  no  lack  of 
effort  on  my  part,  that,  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
the  Chevalier  had  me  on  my  back  on  the  floor. 

As  I,  somewhat  humbled  and  a  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  boy,  came  to  my  feet,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  joyous  chuckle  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
door;  and,  turning  quickly,  I  saw  Count  Frontenac 
standing  in  the  open  doorway,  dressed  in  his  heavy 
cloak  and  hat,  as  if  he  were  about  to  go  out  into 
the  storm. 

“I  knocked,”  he  said,  “but  you  two  boys  were 
making  so  great  a  noise,  with  the  thumping  of  your 
feet  on  the  floor,  that  I  thought  two  elephants  were 
having  a  wrestling  match  in  your  cabin;  and,  find¬ 
ing  the  door  unlocked,  I  entered  to  see  the  sport 
and  to  discover  what  had  become  of  you.  Ah, 
Blaise,”  and  he  turned  to  me,  the  smile  on  his  lips 
widening,  “take  no  shame  to  yourself  for  your  de¬ 
feat  by  the  Chevalier,  Maurice  de  Brillion.  I 
doubt  if  there  be  a  man  in  all  New  France,  who 
could  defeat  him,  frail  as  he  looks,  at  wrestling, 
at  sword-play  or  any  other  martial  sport  befitting 
his  rank.  I  have  known  many  young  men,  but  never 
before  have  I  known  one  who  had  his  skill  in  all 
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martial  exercises,”  and  he  bowed  to  the  Chevalier, 
who  returned  his  bow  with  that  grand  courtesy  of 
his,  of  which  I  had  recently  been  so  sorry  an  imi¬ 
tator. 

“I  give  you  thanks  for  your  good  words,  Gover¬ 
nor  Frontenac,”  he  answered;  “but,  doubtless,  I 
do  not  deserve  the  half  of  them;  and  that  half 
should  be  credited,  not  to  me,  but  to  my  father, 
who,  from  the  time  when  I  was  but  a  lad  of  ten 
years,  has  had  me  instructed  by  the  best  masters  in 
Paris,  in  all  martial  exercises  becoming  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  to  the  end  that  I  might  better 
serve  my  Country  and  my  King  and  protect  my¬ 
self.  That  is  why  I  have  unusual  strength,  for  so 
frail  a  looking  man,  and  unusual  skill  in  all  exer¬ 
cises  requiring  agility  and  strength.  I  doubt  not 
but  what  Blaise  here,  if  he  had  had  the  favor  of 
such  training,  would  have  far  outshone  me;  for 
nature  has  been  much  kinder  to  him  in  bones  and 
muscles.  Even  as  it  is  and  despite  his  fewer  years, 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  strength. 
Aye,  someday  he  will  make  a  great  man  on  the 
wrestling-mat!” 

“And  at  sword-play!”  quickly  answered  Count 
Frontenac.  “Take  a  look  at  those  shoulders  and  at 
those  long  arms!  They  were  made  for  the  sword!” 
and  his  eyes  lighted,  as  they  always  did,  when  he 
became  greatly  interested  in  anything.  “By  my 
soul,  De  Brillion!  you  must  teach  him  swordcraft 
and  skill  with  all  the  other  weapons  of  war,  befit¬ 
ting  the  promise  of  that  splendid  body  of  his. 
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’Twould  be  a  sin  against  nature  to  do  otherwise. 
Art  willing,  Blaise?”  and  his  eyes  turned  to  my 
face,  which  I  doubt  not  was  red  from  the  joyous 
confusion  his  words  had  brought  into  my  blood. 

“I — I — I  fear  me  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  such 
training,  being  humbly  born,”  I  stammered. 

<<  j _ » 

“Tut,  tut,  lad!”  interrupted  Count  Frontenac  a 
bit  testily.  “What  care  I  for  the  humbleness  of  thy 
birth!  ’Tis  the  lad  inside  of  thy  own  skin  that  I  am 
interested  in  and  not  what  mother  bore  thee!  De 
Brillion,  I  charge  thee  with  the  boy’s  instruction 
in  all  that  will  become  him  as  the  page  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  a  soldier  of  the  King,  giving  particular 
attention  to  wrestling  and  swordcraft.  Blaise,  I’ll 
bestow  on  thee  a  gold  Louis  the  first  time  you  lay 
De  Brillion  on  his  back  or  disarm  him  of  his 
sword!”  and  he  smiled  and  his  eyes  twinkled  in 
such  manner  that  I  am  most  certain  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  long  time  before  that  gold  Louis 
would  be  mine — and  so  thought  I. 

Count  Frontenac  now  bade  the  Chevalier  and 
me  make  ourselves  ready  and  come  with  him;  for 
Captain  Le  Ber  of  the  sloop,  Marie,  had  invited 
him  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his  vessel  that 
evening  and  he  wished  the  Chevalier  and  me  to 
accompany  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  GOVERNOR  GOES  OUT  TO  DINE — AND  ALL 
COME  NEAR  DROWNING 

WHEN  we  came  on  deck,  we  found  that  night 
had  come  down  suddenly  over  the  river  and 
that  our  ship  was  anchored  a  little  way  out  from 
the  shore,  as  were  the  other  boats ;  for  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  have  continued  up  that 
almost  unknown  river  through  the  darkness  of 
night.  We  could  see  where  each  boat  lay  by  its 
lights;  but  so  great  was  the  darkness  that  not  a 
sign  of  the  boats  themselves,  other  than  the  lights, 
was  visible,  although  some  of  them  were  quite  near. 
At  the  deck-rail  of  the  ship  stood  a  couple  of 
sailors,  one  of  them  with  a  lighted  lanthorn  in  his 
hand,  evidently  awaiting  our  coming.  Count  Fron- 
tenac  bade  me  take  the  lanthorn  and  hold  it  over 
the  side  of  the  ship.  Its  light  showed  me  an  Indian 
canoe,  lying  on  the  water  close  to  the  ship,  with 
two  Indian  paddlers  in  it.  For  a  moment  Count 
Frontenac  looked  sharply  down  at  the  two  Indians 
and  then,  evidently  satisfied  with  his  paddlers, 
climbed  down  a  short  rope-ladder  hanging  against 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  thus  into  the  canoe,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Chevalier  and  myself. 
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The  rain  still  fell,  now  a  slow,  drizzly,  fog-like 
rain,  with  but  little  wind ;  and  the  night  had  such 
a  pitchy  blackness  that,  outside  the  small  circle  of 
the  light  made  by  my  lanthorn,  I  could  not  see  an 
inch;  or  so  it  seemed  to  me  as  I  stepped  into  the 
canoe  and  looked  about  me.  The  black  hull  of  the 
ship  rose  on  one  side  and  here  and  there  in  the 
surrounding  darkness  twinkled  a  light  from  one  of 
the  other  boats.  All  else  was  the  blackest  kind  of 
darkness.  There  came  up  from  the  waters  all 
around  us  a  low  moaning  sound  and  the  sound  of 
the  waves  as  they  hit  against  the  side  of  the  ship 
was  like  the  clapping  of  many  small  and  mysterious 
hands;  and  the  canoe  itself  rose  and  fell  to  a  slow 
mighty  heaving  of  the  water. 

I  know  not  how  all  this  affected  the  others;  but 
to  me  it  gave  an  eery  feeling  hard  to  express,  as  if 
I  were  in  the  very  midst  of  great  mysteries,  as,  in 
truth,  I  was.  The  mystery  of  that  black  surround¬ 
ing  night,  with  no  stars  above,  nothing  but  inky 
blackness ;  the  mysteries  of  that  mighty  flood  of 
water,  flowing,  ever  flowing  darkly  below  me  and 
coming  from  out  that  almost  unknown  northwest, 
wherein  lay  those  great  lakes,  whose  desolate  shores 
no  white  foot  had  ever  circled ;  and,  over  and  above 
all,  were  the  mysteries  of  this  great  surrounding 
New  World,  now  all  shrouded  in  a  pall  of  dark¬ 
ness,  out  of  which  might  come  almost  any  peril 
or  marvel  and  still  be  in  harmony  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings. 

I  think  it  had  a  somewhat  similar  effect  on  Count 
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Frontenac  and  the  Chevalier;  for  neither  spoke — it 
seemed  not  a  night  for  talking — and  I  noted,  by 
the  light  of  my  lanthorn,  that  the  face  of  each  had 
on  it  a  look  as  if  somber  thoughts  were  moving 
about  within.  I  shivered  a  little  myself,  as  our 
canoe  left  the  side  of  the  ship  and  thrust  itself  into 
the  almost  palpable  blackness  of  the  night. 

“Blaise,  raise  and  lower  the  light  of  your  lant¬ 
horn  three  times,  as  a  signal  that  we  come,”  Count 
Frontenac  said,  as  the  Indians  dipped  their  paddles 
into  the  water.  “Now,  watch  out  for  the  answer¬ 
ing  signal,  so  that  we  may  know  in  what  direction 
to  paddle.” 

Hardly  had  I  lowered  my  lanthorn  for  the  third 
time,  when  out  of  the  blackness  some  distance  to 
the  left  of  us  I  saw  a  light  raised  and  lowered  three 
times. 

“That  is  the  answering  signal.  Presently  it  will 
come  again,  so  that  we  can  make  certain  of  going 
to  the  right  boat.  Paddle  in  that  direction,”  and 
Count  Frontenac  turned  to  our  Indian  paddlers 
and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  which 
still  shone  but  was  now  motionless. 

Mayhap  for  five  minutes  our  paddlers  thrust 
the  canoe  over  the  water  through  that  pitchy  black¬ 
ness.  Then  came  the  raising  and  the  lowering  of 
the  light  again,  this  time  much  nearer  than  before. 

“Answer  them,  Blaise,”  said  Count  Frontenac. 

I  raised  and  lowered  my  lanthorn  three  times. 

That  silent  signal,  calling  to  us  from  out  the 
inky  darkness  hanging  over  that  rushing  flood  of 
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black  water,  was  beginning  to  enthrall  me,  as  such 
a  thing  under  such  circumstances  will  a  boy.  I 
watched  most  anxiously  for  it  to  come  again  and, 
after  an  interval  of  about  another  five  minutes,  I 
again  saw  the  light  raised  and  lowered  three  times 
and  now  it  looked  to  be  within  short  hailing  dis¬ 
tance.  I  saw  Count  Frontenac’s  eyes  go  to  the  light, 
saw  his  mouth  start  to  open  to  hail  the  boat,  when, 
from  out  the  surrounding  blackness  and  into  our 
circle  of  light,  there  suddenly  rushed  a  long  black 
object,  riding  the  surface  of  the  swift  water.  I 
just  had  time  to  see  that  it  was  a  great  log,  when  it 
struck,  crashing  through  our  canoe  as  if  it  had  been 
made  of  paper — and  I  was  struggling  in  the  black 
water.  At  the  same  moment  I  felt  something  touch 
my  body,  followed  almost  instantly  by  a  blow  from 
some  hard  object  on  my  head,  which  partly  stunned 
me  and  down  I  went  under  the  water.  Then  it  was 
that  my  life  near  this  great  river  and  my  swimming 
in  it  every  day,  when  the  weather  was  warm  enow, 
stood  me  in  good  stead ;  for,  as  I  went  down,  I 
must  have  intuitively  made  the  motions  of  swim¬ 
ming,  which  brought  my  head  to  the  surface  and 
kept  it  there,  although  I  must  have  been  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  I  was  doing  for  a  minute  or  more. 
At  any  rate,  when  my  senses  did  again  take  com¬ 
mand  of  my  mind,  I  was  swimming,  with  that 
pitchy  darkness  all  around  me  (of  course  I  had 
lost  my  lanthorn  in  the  water)  ;  and  near  me  others 
were  swimming.  I  could  not  see  them  but  I  could 
hear  the  splashings  made  by  their  arms  and  legs 
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and  their  gaspings  as  they  cleared  their  mouths 
of  water. 

“Anyone  hurt?”  called  out  the  voice  of  Count 
Frontenac.  “Blaise!  Blaise!  De  Brillion!  Are  you 
both  all  right?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  voice  of  the  Chevalier  and 
at  its  sound  my  heart  jumped  with  gladness,  “I  am 
all  right,  save  for  sixteen  and  one-half  barrels  of 
water  that  went  down  my  throat.  Blaise,  is  it  all 
right  with  you?  Blaise!  Blaise!”  he  yelled,  when 
no  answer  came  from  me  and  I  heard  a  great  fear 
come  into  his  voice. 

“Yes,  I  am  all  right,”  I  answered  quickly,  “save 
for  a  lump  on  my  head  somewhat  smaller  than  a 
haystack,”  and  I  know  I  grinned. 

“Thank  God!  Then  we  are  all  safe!”  and  I  could 
sense  his  deep  thankfulness  in  Count  Frontenac’s 
voice.  “Ahoy!  there  on  board  the  boat!  A  log  ran 
us  down!  Quick!  down  with  your  boats  and  to  our 
rescue  or  we  drown  in  this  icy  water!  ’Tis  I,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frontenac,  who  calls!”  he  shouted  to  those 
on  board  the  boat  toward  which  we  had  been 
paddling. 

By  now  there  was  great  excitement  on  its  deck. 
Lights  flashed  out  here  and  there,  officers  shouted 
out  commands  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  boats  being 
swiftly  lowered.  In  a  moment  more  they  were  rush¬ 
ing  over  the  water  in  our  direction,  each  with  a 
lanthorn  held  high. 

“Get  the  two  boys  and  the  Indian  paddlers  first. 
I  am  all  right,”  Count  Frontenac  commanded,  the 
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moment  our  rescuers  came  within  reach  of  us ;  and, 
even  then,  I  thought  how  like  him  that  command 
was. 

In  a  very  short  time  we  were  all,  including  the 
two  Indians,  safe  on  board  the  sloop. 

“A  close  call  that,  Captain  Le  Ber,”  Count 
Frontenac  said,  the  moment  his  two  feet  were  safe 
on  deck  and  he  had  given  a  great  shake  to  his  body, 
sending  drops  of  water  flying  in  all  directions.  “I 
doubt  if  any  of  us  had  come  out  of  that  icy  water 
alive,  had  that  drift-log  struck  us  when  we  were 
farther  away  from  your  vessel.  Ugh!  the  feel  of 
the  water  was  like  ice;  and  the  chill  of  it  would 
have  soon  paralyzed  our  muscles  and  we  would 
have  been  helpless,  either  to  swim  or  to  cry  out, 
and  no  one  in  this  inklike  blackness  could  have 
seen  us  in  the  water,  or  found  us  in  time,  if  they 
had  heard  our  cries.  But,  by  the  mercy  of  the  saints 
and  the  swiftness  of  your  boats,  Captain  Le  Ber, 
we  are  safe,  all  of  us.  Now,  let  us  dine;  for  my 
struggles  in  that  icy  water  has  given  me  a  great 
hunger,  as,  doubtless,  it  has  the  two  lads  here.” 

But  Captain  Le  Ber  would  not  hear  of  our 
dining,  until  the  three  of  us  had  exchanged  our 
cold,  wet  clothes  for  warm,  dry  garments. 

The  Chevalier  and  I  were  given  the  same  room 
in  which  to  make  the  exchange;  and  no  sooner  had 
we  entered  this  room  and  the  door  had  closed  be¬ 
hind  us,  than  the  Chevalier  turned  to  me. 

“Blaise,”  he  asked,  “how  came  you  by  that  bump 
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on  your  head?”  and  I  could  feel  his  deep  concern 
in  his  voice. 

I  started  a  little  at  his  question;  for,  in  good 
sooth,  certain  things  had  troubled  me  every  time 
my  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  that  accident  in  the 
water.  The  touch  I  had  felt  on  my  body  a  moment 
before  the  blow  fell,  had  had  the  feel  of  a  human 
hand  in  it!  The  brief  glimpse  I  saw  of  the  log,  as 
it  came  rushing  into  our  circle  of  light,  showed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  old  log,  without  a  pro¬ 
jecting  limb  of  any  kind  which  could  have  touched 
me.  And  what  of  that  blow  on  my  head,  which  had 
so  closely  followed  the  touch?  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  it  could  have  been  made  by  the  log, 
since  the  log  had  seemed,  by  the  light  of  the  lant- 
horn  before  it  fell  into  the  water,  a  good  six  feet 
away  from  me  as  it  rushed  by!  And  then,  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  had  felt  neither  touch  nor  blow,  until 
the  log  had  gone  by  and  the  light  of  the  lanthorn 
had  gone  out!  Thoughts  of  this  kind  had  caused 
me  great  confusion  of  mind;  and,  therefore,  I  wel¬ 
comed  the  Chevalier’s  question,  as  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  tell  him  these  things  and  of  seeing 
if  he  could  explain  them. 

The  Chevalier  listened  intently  to  me  as  I  told 
him  my  tale;  and,  at  its  ending,  he  remained  silent 
for  a  moment  as  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind. 

“Blaise,”  he  at  length  said,  “I  am  most  certain 
that  in  the  darkness  and  the  confusion,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  crashing  into  our  canoe  by  that  log,  a 
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blow  with  a  club  or  some  other  heavy  object  was 
aimed  at  my  head  and  hit  me  on  my  left  shoulder, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  drive  me  down  under  the 
water.  Had  it  hit  me  on  my  head,  I  would,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  floated  away  unconscious  and  unnoticed 
in  the  black  darkness  and  would  never  have  been 
seen  alive  again.  Look!”  and  he  quickly  bared  his 
left  shoulder. 

On  the  back  of  the  shoulder-blade  I  saw  a  great 
bruise,  already  black  and  swollen.  I  make  no  doubt 
but  what,  had  it  not  been  for  the  giving  of  the 
water  underneath  him,  the  blow  would  have 
crushed  his  shoulder-blade. 

“At  first,”  he  continued,  “I  thought  the  log  must 
have  hit  me;  but,  when  I  got  my  full  senses  back 
again,  I  realized,  as  did  you,  that  the  log  had 
already  passed  when  the  blow  fell.  Now,  having 
heard  your  story,  Blaise,  I  am  most  certain  that 
that  was  no  drift-log,  but  a  guided  log,  sent  pur¬ 
posely  to  crush  our  canoe,  in  order  to  give  someone 
the  opportunity  of  killing  you  and  me  in  such 
manner  that  it  would  seem  certain  our  deaths  had 
been  caused  by  an  accident.  Our  going  forth  in  the 
canoe  on  this  black  night  gave  just  the  opportunity 
needed.  Had  we  both  lost  our  lives,  no  one  would 
have  doubted  but  what  our  deaths  had  been  caused 
by  a  most  natural  accident  on  the  river  on  such  a 
dark  night.  And  yet  I  saw  not  the  hand  that  hit 
me  and  you  saw  not  the  hand  that  hit  you.  It  is 
possible  that  each  might  have  been  struck  by  a 
heavy  piece  of  drift-wood;  and  that  in  the  confu- 
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sion  of  those  terrifying  moments,  we  might  both 
have  fancied  that  human  hands  directed  the  blows. 
What  think  you  of  it,  Blaise?” 

“I  know  not  what  to  think,”  I  answered,  now 
more  puzzled  than  ever  over  the  matter.  “Why 
should  anyone  wish  to  kill  you  and  me?  How 
would  they  know  that  we  would  be  in  that  canoe, 
at  that  very  spot  on  the  river,  at  that  very  moment, 
so  that  they  could  shoot  the  log  into  our  canoe  so 
accurately?” 

“I  know  not  the  answers  to  your  questions, 
Blaise.  They  trouble  me,  even  as  they  do  you. 
Nathless,  I  still  believe  that  a  human  hand  gave 
me  that  blow  on  the  shoulder.” 

“And  I  that  blow  on  my  head,”  I  declared. 
“Somehow  I  felt  the  human  being  back  of  it;  but 
I  can’t  tell  how  or  why.  Had  we  not  better  let 
Count  Frontenac  know  of  our  suspicions?” 

“No,  no,”  he  answered  quickly.  “Don’t  tell  him. 
We  have  no  proofs,  save  our  feelings,  and  he  would 
laugh  at  such  proofs — and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have 
Count  Frontenac  laugh  at  one.  Let  us  keep  the 
matter  to  ourselves,  unless  we  come  on  better  proof 
than  we  now  have.  Are  you  ready,  Blaise?  We 
must  not  keep  the  Governor  and  the  others  waiting 
for  that  dinner.” 

“Yes,  I  am  ready,”  I  answered,  for,  while  we 
had  been  talking,  we  had  also  been  exchanging  our 
wet  clothes  for  dry.  “I’m  as  hungry  as  a  bear,  as 
folks  here  say.  Come  on,”  and  I  started  for  the 
door. 
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“Remember,  ‘mum’  is  the  word  as  to  our  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  cause  of  the  accident,”  the  Chevalier 
said,  as  he  hurried  with  me  out  of  the  door. 

The  moment  we  were  outside  and  on  the  deck, 
a  sailor  stepped  up  to  us  and  bade  us  follow  him 
and  he  would  show  us  where  Governor  Frontenac 
awaited  our  coming. 

As  the  Chevalier  and  I  walked  side  by  side  along 
the  deck  a  short  distance  behind  our  guide,  I 
noticed  a  little  knot  of  men — only  four  or  five — 
standing  close  together  in  the  semi-darkness  near 
the  water-casks.  At  the  moment  we  passed  these 
men,  a  door  opened  near-by  and  let  out  a  stream  of 
light,  which  fell  on  their  faces.  Two  of  the  men 
turned  and  looked  curiously  in  our  direction.  I  saw 
both  of  them  start  and  scowl  wonderingly  at  the 
sight  of  the  Chevalier  and  me.  At  the  same  time 
I  could  not  repress  a  slight  exclamation  of  sur¬ 
prise;  for  I  was  most  certain  that  they  were  the 
two  men  who  had  been  in  the  Moosehead  Inn  with 
Black  Bizard,  when  the  Chevalier  had  driven  the 
three  of  them  out  of  the  inn  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  The  Chevalier,  walking  close  by  my  side, 
touched  my  elbow. 

“Did  you  see  the  faces  of  those  two  men?”  he 
whispered,  without  turning  his  face  in  my  direc¬ 
tion.  “I  am  sure  they  are  the  two  men  who  were 
with  Black  Bizard. in  the  Moosehead  Inn.” 

“So  am  I,”  I  whispered  back,  not  turning  my 
face  in  his  direction.  “Did  you  note  how  sharply 
they  eyed  us  and  the  look  of  wonderment  and  sour 
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chagrin  that  came  on  their  faces  when  they  first 
saw  us,  as  if  they  could  not  understand  how  we 
came  to  be  there  at  all?  Did  you  note  these  things, 
Maurice?” 

“Yes,  but  not  another  word  about  them,  until 
we  get  back  to  our  own  cabin.” 

In  very  truth,  we  had  not  a  chance  for  further 
words  of  any  kind  in  confidence,  until  some  three 
hours  later,  when,  the  dinner  being  over,  we,  with 
our  own  clothes,  dried  and  pressed,  again  on  our 
bodies,  were  rowed  back  to  our  ship ;  and  Count 
Frontenac  had  dismissed  us  both  for  the  night, 
without  even  mentioning  the  accident.  Doubtless, 
he  thought  it  unworthy  of  holding  longer  in  his 
memory,  since  no  one  had  been  hurt  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  itself  had  come  about  so  naturally.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  the  Chevalier  and  me! 

The  moment  we  entered  our  small  cabin  and  had 
the  door  shut,  we  turned  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“Blaise,”  the  Chevalier  spoke  first,  “you  saw 
them  and  recognized  them?” 

“Yes,  and  I  am  sure  they  recognized  us  and  were 
surprised  and  startled  to  see  us.  At  first  they  looked 
to  me  as  if  they  took  us  for  ghosts.  Did  you  notice 
that,  Maurice?” 

“I  did,  and  Blaise,”  his  voice  lowered  and  he 
took  a  step  nearer  to  me.  “And  Blaise,  do  you  know 
I  think  that  these  two  men  knew  of  the  attempt 
that  was  to  be  made  on  our  lives?  That  is  why  our 
appearance  startled  them  so  greatly.  They  sup¬ 
posed  we  had  been  killed!” 
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“And — and,”  I  broke  in  eagerly,  “that  explains 
how  they  knew  we  were  to  dine  with  Captain  Le 
Ber — I  mean  that  these  two  men,  being  right  there 
on  his  boat,  had  somehow  learned  that  Captain 
Le  Ber  had  invited  Count  Frontenac  to  dine  with 
him  this  evening  and  that  we  were  coming  with 
him  and - •” 

“And  notified  Black  Bizard,”  cut  in  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  “and  he  and  his  men  with  the  log  lay  waiting 
for  us  in  their  canoes,  in  that  inky  blackness,  near 
Le  Ber’s  boat,  ready  to  loose  the  log  the  instant  the 
right  moment  came.  Our  lanthorn  would  show 
them  this.  Oh,  it  was  beautifully  planned!  And  the 
night  was  made  for  it!  Truly,  I  did  not  think  Black 
Bizard  had  brains  enow  to  plan  such  a  deed!  And 
yet,  Blaise,  all  this  might  be  but  the  work  of  our 
overheated  imaginations.  If  called  on,  we  could 
not  prove  a  thing,  could  not  give  a  sensible  reason 
for  our  suspicions.  We  believe  this,  we  feel  that, 
we  think  thus;  but  we  don’t  know  a  blessed  thing. 
Truly,  Blaise,  we  only  know  that  a  log,  riding  the 
swift  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  smashed  our 
canoe  in  the  darkness  and  that  all  were  thrown 
into  the  water  and  that  you  and  I  were  hit  by  some¬ 
thing  while  we  were  in  the  water.  Now,  in  very 
truth,  if  I  heard  the  story  we  make  out  of  it  from 
somebody  else,  I  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Would  you?  I  think  we  had —  Let’s  try  our  story 
on  Big  Pindon!”  and,  without  waiting  for  my 
answer,  he  rushed  over  to  where  Big  Pindon  lay 
snoring  in  his  bunk,  for  we  had  talked  in  such  low 
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voices  that  he  had  not  been  awakened;  and,  catch¬ 
ing  him  by  the  shoulder  with  his  right  hand,  half 
jerked  him  out  of  his  bunk. 

“Hey,  you!  Wake  up!  Listen,  what  do  you  think 
of  this?”  and  he  began  shaking  Big  Pindon  vio¬ 
lently. 

“I  think,  if  you  want  to  know,  that  it  is  a  sinful 
outrage  to  jerk  a  man  out  of  his  sleep  and  his  bed 
at  this  time  of  night!”  and  Big  Pindon  sat  up  and 
glared  wrathfully  at  the  Chevalier;  and  then 
catching  sight  of  the  seriousness  of  the  look  on  his 
face,  he  straightened  up  with  a  jerk. 

“What  has  happened?  What’s  the  matter  with 
your  left  arm?  Why  didn’t  you  use  it?  Been  hurt?” 

Then  we  told  him  of  the  accident  on  the  river 
and  of  our  suspicions  as  to  what  had  caused  it. 
When  we  had  completed  the  tale  he  glared  dis¬ 
gustedly  at  us. 

“And  you  jerked  me  out  of  my  bed  and  sleep 
just  to  tell  me  that  wild  cock-and-bull  story  about 
your  suspicions  of  an  accident  that  might  happen 
to  anyone  fool  enow  to  go  out  in  a  canoe  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  such  a  night  as  this!  Go  soak  your 
heads  in  ice-water,  until  you  have  cooled  off  your 
overheated  imaginations  and  can  see  things 
straight.  Now,  don’t  you  dare  disturb  my  peaceful 
slumbers  again;  or  something  worse  than  a  drift- 
log  will  hit  you,”  and  he  thrust  himself  under  the 
bedclothes  and  turned  his  back  to  us. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  we  had  better  tell  our  sus¬ 
picions  to  Count  Frontenac  nor  to  anybody  else!” 
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the  Chevalier  said  and  grinned  a  bit  ruefully.  “Do 
you,  Blaise?” 

“No,”  I  answered,  “not  if  it  is  likely  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  it  did  on  Big  Pindon;  but,  nathless, 
I - ” 

“Oh,  shut  up,  Blaise!  What’s  the  use?  Doubtless 
we  are  two  fanciful  fools;  and  one  of  the  fools  is 
going  to  bed.  Good-night!”  and  he  off  with  his 
clothes  and  into  his  bunk  as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  a  moment’s  hesitation,  I  followed  his 
example. 


CHAPTER  IX 


WE  COME  TO  MONTREAL — AND  I  HAVE  A  STARTLING 

ADVENTURE 

NOW,  I  must  hasten  on  our  way  up  the  St. 

Lawrence  to  Montreal,  lest  you  think  I  am 
giving  too  many  words  to  unimportant  things.  In 
good  sooth,  there  was  but  little  happened  during 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage  that  would  be  worth 
the  telling.  It  rained  or  sleeted  or  snowed  nearly 
all  the  time.  The  wind  always  blew  and  with  a 
most  evil  violence,  so  that  we  spent  little  time  on 
deck  sight-seeing.  The  Chevalier  and  I  passed 
nearly  all  our  spare  time  together  in  our  cabin,  with 
him  trying  to  teach  me  the  things  I  should  know, 
as  page  to  the  Governor,  and  the  things  I  should 
be  able  to  do,  as  a  soldier  and  a  possible  officer; 
for,  under  my  new  surroundings,  ambition  had 
begun  a  mad  buzzing  in  the  empty  places  of  my 
head.  We  wrestled  and  practised  with  the  sword 
and  the  pistol  and,  when  we  had  opportunity,  with 
our  guns ;  and  in  only  one  of  these  things  had  I  the 
better  of  the  Chevalier.  I  could  out-shoot  him  with 
a  gun,  which  pleased  me  mightily;  for  at  wres¬ 
tling,  swordcraft  and  pistol-shooting  I  was  but  a 
child  compared  to  him.  Also,  when  the  Chevalier 
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took  his  exercises  each  morning  and  evening,  in 
order  to  keep  his  body  supple  and  his  muscles  hard 
and  quick  to  respond  to  every  command  of  his 
brain,  I  exercised  with  him.  He,  likewise,  gave  me 
lessons  in  the  manners  befitting  the  page  of  the 
Governor  and  a  gentleman;  and  I  was  utterly 
astounded  to  discover  how  little  I  knew  of  these 
things  and  how  great  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chevalier.  At  first  I  was  almost  in  despair  of  ever 
accomplishing  their  mastery.  Now,  as  I  look  back, 
I  can  realize  how  great  was  the  value  of  these  les¬ 
sons  in  after  years ;  and  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
I  had,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  good  sense  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  at  every  opportunity  until  I  could  do 
them  as  well  as  the  next  one,  as  the  saying  is. 

Thus  the  time  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly 
enow  with  me,  as  we  sailed  slowly  up  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence;  for,  on  account  of  the  storms  that  beset  us, 
we  were  obliged  to  go  carefully  and  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  sail  at  all  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night.  At  length  there  came  a  morning  when  the 
wind  had  blown  away  all  the  clouds  and  once  more 
we  saw  the  sun;  and  a  goodly  sight  it  was  to  all  of 
us.  When  I  went  to  serve  Count  Frontenac  on  this 
morning,  I  found  him  dressed  in  his  full  uniform 
and  his  great  hat,  with  its  fine  plumes,  and  his  rich 
cloak,  lying  ready  on  a  chair  near  him. 

“Blaise,”  he  said  the  moment  I  entered  his  cabin. 
“We  should  anchor  before  Montreal  in  less  than 
two  hours.  Thank  God  for  a  sight  of  the  sun  again! 
I  am  going  on  deck  presently  and  I  wish  you  to 
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attend  me.  Ah,  Blaise,  I  am  troubled  with  the  fear 
that  I  shall  not  find  things  to  my  liking  at  Mon¬ 
treal.  Denonville  is  brave  enow;  but  he  has  been 
weak  and  vacillating,  where  he  should  have  been 
strong  and  firm,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Iroquois, 
until  he  has  lost  much  of  their  respect  and  they  fear 
him  but  little.  There  is  but  one  way  of  dealing  with 
these  proud  savages.  Never  show  the  slightest  fear 
of  them;  never  permit  one  of  them  to  show  you, 
officially  or  personally,  the  slightest  disrespect; 
always  speak  plainly  and  boldly  to  them;  and 
never  command  them  to  do  a  thing,  unless  you 
know,  if  need  be,  that  you  have  the  power  to  force 
them  to  do  it.  They  are  a  haughty  and  defiant  race 
of  men  and  believe  themselves  born  to  be  the  rulers 
of  all  other  races.  I  admire  greatly  their  war-like 
and  their  other  admirable  qualities  and  I  would 
most  willingly  have  them  for  our  friends;  but  well 
I  know  they  will  never  yield  their  sovereignty,  even 
to  France,  unless  first  conquered;  and,  therefore, 
we  must  fight  them  sooner  or  later  and  to  the  bit¬ 
ter  end.  This  we  must  do  the  more  certainly, 
because  they  are  the  friends  of  our  hereditary  ene¬ 
mies,  the  English;  and  there  be  not  room  for  both 
the  French  and  the  English  to  rule  in  this  part  of 
the  New  World.  The  English  be  a  most  stubborn 
and  grasping  race  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
a  foothold  in  this  fair  country,  which  God,  of  a 
certainty,  has  allotted  to  France.  Ah,  Blaise, 
Blaise!”  and  he  smiled  quizzically,  “one  who  gov¬ 
erns  in  this  New  World  walks  not  along  pleasant 
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and  flower-strewn  pathways !  But,  come,  we  will  go 
on  deck,”  and  he  swung  his  great  hat  up  on  his 
head  from  the  chair  and  the  rich  cloak  over  his 
shoulders  and  strode  forth  from  the  cabin,  the  most 
gallant  and  stately  figure  of  a  man  I  had  ever  seen 
despite  his  seventy  years. 

The  Chevalier  and  Big  Pindon  were  both  on 
deck,  enjoying  the  warming  rays  of  the  sun  and 
watching  for  a  first  sight  of  Montreal.  Count  Fron- 
tenac  bade  me  join  them,  where  I  would  still  be 
within  his  call,  while  he  consulted  with  a  number 
of  his  older  officers,  who  awaited  him  on  deck. 

“  ’Tis  said,  Blaise,  that  we  shall  soon  be  at  Mon¬ 
treal,”  the  Chevalier  greeted  me,  as  I  joined  him 
and  Big  Pindon. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “Count  Frontenac  thinks  we 
shall  be  at  anchor  before  Montreal  ere  two  hours 
have  gone  by.  Art  still  eager  for  the  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  the  Iroquois,  Maurice?” 

“Not  for  the  shedding  of  their  blood,  Blaise; 
but  for  the  opportunity  to  do  a  valorous  deed, 
whereby  honor  and  glory  may  be  won.  The  blood- 
shedding  is  but  incidental  and,  mayhap,  cannot  be 
avoided.  Howbeit,  these  Iroquois,  I  am  well- 
assured,  are  in  part  devils  and  therefore  to  be 
treated  as  enemies  of  God.  Back  in  Quebec  an  old 
priest,  Father  Dupuy,  who  had  lived  amongst  the 
Iroquois  and  had  been  tortured  by  them,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  told  me  that  these  Iroquois 
be  possessed  of  red  demons,  who  would  keep  con- 
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trol  of  them  and  therefore  wage  a  most  bitter  war 
against  all  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  grow  greater 
in  strength,  these  demons  require  the  blood  of 
Christians  to  drink.  He  said  that  of  a  certainty 
this  was  true,  because,  when  he  was  being  tortured 
and  his  blood  was  flowing  redly,  he  had  seen  with 
his  own  eyes  these  demons  step  forth  from  the 
bodies  of  his  tormentors  and,  assuming  the  forms 
of  dogs,  had  approached  him  and  licked  up  the 
blood  from  his  wounds  with  their  tongues  and  that 
in  further  proof  that  they  were  demons,  their 
tongues,  wherever  they  touched  the  flesh,  had 
seared  it,  as  if  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Mayhap,  this 
priest  spoke  true  words  and  that  it  be  truly  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God  to  shed  the  blood  of  these 
half-fiends.” 

“I  know  not  as  to  the  truth  of  the  priest’s  wordsr 
for  the  torture-stake  brings  strange  visions  before 
the  eyes  of  the  tortured,”  I  answered,  the  thought 
of  the  evil  the  Iroquois  had  done  me  becoming  hot 
within  my  blood;  “but  I  do  know  that  they  be 
bloody  fiends  and  that  the  shedding  of  their  blood 
should  be  accounted  a  merit  by  all  Christian 
folk*,”  and  I  turned  abruptly  and  my  eyes  went  to 

*  Now  that  many  years  have  gone  by  since  my  uttering  of  those 
words  and  whitening  hairs  have  brought  somewhat  of  wisdom  within 
my  head  and  charity  within  my  heart,  it  shames  me  to  write  down 
those  words  as  coming  from  my  mouth;  and  only  the  thought  that  I 
was  young  and  inexperienced  of  life  and  had  recently  suffered  so  great 
an  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  gives  me  excuse.  May  the  good 
God  pardon  me,  even  as  He  pardons  all  the  truly  penitent,  whatsoever 
the  evil  done ! — Blaise  Lafond. 
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the  shore,  for  a  choke  was  coming  into  my  throat. 
Then  it  was  that  Big  Pindon  uttered  a  joyful  cry 
and  pointed  to  the  shore. 

“Look!  Look!”  he  cried.  “There  in  the  distance 
above  the  treetops !  ’Tis  the  top  of  the  old  mill  built 
by  the  Sulpitians !  Of  a  surety  we  are  nearing  Mon¬ 
treal.  And  there,  by  all  the  holy  saints!”  he  added 
a  moment  later,  becoming  excited,  as  the  old  will, 
“is  the  chapel  of  the  Infant  Jesus!  Aye,  but  they 
look  good  to  these  old  eyes  that  thought  never  to 
see  them  again!” 

By  now  all  on  deck  had  crowded  to  the  bulwarks 
and  were  looking  eagerly  for  a  sight  of  Montreal 
itself.  Log  houses  began  to  appear  in  increasing 
numbers  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  little  clearing  covered  with  the 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  to  make  it.  Smoke  came 
from  the  chimneys  of  some  of  these  houses,  fowls 
scratched  and  pecked  around  their  doors,  hogs 
rooted  in  the  midst  of  the  stumps  and  in  front  of 
one  of  the  houses  a  peacock,  with  gorgeous  tail  out¬ 
spread,  stood  up  proudly  on  the  top  of  a  tall  stump 
and  yelled  lustily  at  the  sight  of  us.  I  thought  this 
peacock  a  most  strange  sight  in  the  midst  of  these 
wild  surroundings.  The  men  folk  and  the  women 
folk  and  the  children  ran  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  and  waved  to  us  and  shouted  their  good 
wishes  as  we  went  by.  Very  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
sylvan  looked  these  humble  dwelling-places,  with 
the  great  swaying  forests  at  their  backs  and  the 
wide-flowing  river  at  their  feet.  One  might  fancy 
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that  never  a  disturbing  scene  had  broken  their 
primeval  quiet;  and  yet  the  very  next  clearing  we 
came  to,  after  that  with  the  peacock,  surrounded 
the  smoke-blackened  ruins  of  a  house  and  lying 
near  the  shore  were  the  bodies  of  two  hogs,  with 
Iroquois  arrows  sticking  upward  from  their  skins 
and  an  Iroquois  tomahawk  buried  deeply  in  the 
head  of  one  of  them!  and  desolation  and  despair 
looking  out  from  behind  each  stump!  I  shuddered 
at  the  sight.  It  made  me  think  of  my  own  ruined 
home  and  my  brutally  murdered  foster-parents. 

But  again  Big  Pindon  interrupted  my  unhappy 
thoughts. 

“There  it  is!  There  it  is!”  he  cried  out.  “There 
stands  that  brave  old  mill,  which  hath  so  sturdily 
defied  both  the  Iroquois  and  time!  When  I  see  its 
stone  walls  unhurt,  I  know  Montreal  is  safe!” 

And,  in  good  sooth,  he  spoke  truly;  for  as  long 
as  the  great  fortified  windmill  of  Montreal  showed 
the  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  white  flag  of  France,  we 
knew  that  no  deadly  harm  had  come  to  Montreal. 

Now  the  long  row  of  crowded  wooden  houses, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  came 
into  view;  and  behind  it,  like  the  protecting  shoul¬ 
der  of  some  enormous  giant,  loomed  the  great  rock 
from  which  the  place  takes  its  name,  Mount  Royal 
— and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  I  heard  the  anchor 
going  overboard  and  our  boats  came  to  a  rest  on  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  river  in  front  of  Montreal. 

The  thunders  of  Denonville’s  cannon  welcomed 
us;  and,  afore  we  had  time  to  go  ashore,  the  river 
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bank  in  front  of  our  boats  was  lined  with  the  hur¬ 
rahing  and  hand-waving  folk  of  Montreal,  who 
were  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  coming  of  Governor 
Frontenac.  For  many  months  now  the  dark  and 
foreboding  shadow  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois  had 
hung  threateningly  over  Montreal  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  Lonely  log  cabins,  near-by  settle¬ 
ments  and  even  small  forts  had  been  attacked  and 
destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  massacred  or  car¬ 
ried  prisoners  to  some  Iroquois  village,  there  to 
rejoice  their  cruel  captors  with  the  unholy  delights 
of  the  torture-stake  or  to  serve  them  as  slaves.  The 
horrors  of  La  Chine  were  still  fresh  in  their  memo¬ 
ries  ;  and,  although  Denonville  had  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  soldiers  at  his  command,  so  great 
was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  Iroquois  and  so 
irresolute  his  will  that  he  had  made  no  effective 
movement  against  them.*  The  people  of  Montreal, 
knowing  Count  Frontenac  from  of  old,  had  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  ability  to  do  away  with  this  situation 
of  terror  and  regain  the  mastery  over  the  Iroquois. 
Therefore,  it  was  that  he  was  welcomed  with  great 

*  Denonville  and  his  wife  and  family  were  on  a  visit  to  Montreal, 
when  Count  Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec  from  France;  and  they  were 
still  there,  when  the  new  governor  made  this  visit  to  Montreal. 

Parkman,  the  historian,  writes  thus  of  the  Governor,  the  Marquis 
de  Denonville:  “He  was  a  good  soldier  in  a  regular  war  and  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  command;  and  he  had  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  gov¬ 
ernor,  while  lacking  others  quite  as  essential.  He  had  more  activity 
than  vigor,  more  personal  bravery  than  firmness  and  more  clearness 
of  perception  than  executive  power.  ...  It  is  said  that  he  had  an 
instinctive  antipathy  for  Indians,  such  as  some  persons  have  for  certain 
animals;  and  the  coureurs  de  bois,  and  other  lawless  classes  of  the 
Canadian  population,  appeared  to  please  him  no  better.” — E.  M. 
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rejoicings  by  those  who  now  looked  to  him  as  to 
a  savior  in  this  dreadful  crisis. 

Denonville  had  his  soldiers  drawn  up  on  the 
shore  to  give  their  new  governor  a  most  hearty 
welcome;  and  he  himself  came  forth  and  greeted 
Count  Frontenac  warmly,  without  showing  a  sign 
of  envy  or  jealousy  that  I  could  see,  albeit  Count 
Frontenac  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to  replace 
him  in  the  governorship  of  New  France.  I  thought 
this  most  admirable  behavior  on  the  part  of  Denon¬ 
ville.  Mayhap,  he  was  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  so 
troubleful  a  governorship,  which  thrust  upon  him 
so  many  and  such  difficult  and  disagreeable  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  kindly 
thoughtful  and  courteous  in  his  welcome  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frontenac. 

As  the  Chevalier  and  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat 
and  on  the  shore  at  Montreal,  I  saw  him  give  a 
quick  start. 

“Look  to  your  right,  Blaise,”  he  whispered,  “at 
that  boat  which  is  about  to  land  a  load  of  soldiers 
and  tell  me  if  you  see  the  same  evil  face  above  the 
shoulders  of  the  second  oarsman  from  the  bow  of 
the  boat  that  I  do?” 

I  turned  slowly,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  look  in  that 
direction  purposely,  and  my  eyes  rested  on  the 
second  oarsman  for  a  second. 

“Black  Bizard !  ’Tis  Black  Bizard !”  I  whispered 
back,  a  bit  excitedly.  “I  would  know  that  long 
black  beard  and  red  puckered  scar  on  the  left  cheek 
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anywhere.  Maurice,  we  must  watch  that  man!” 

"We  will,”  laughed  the  Chevalier.  “His  pres¬ 
ence  will  add  interest  and  mayhap  excitement  to 
our  stay  in  Montreal.  But,”  and  the  laugh  went 
suddenly  from  his  mouth,  “if  he  troubles  me  again, 
by  my  good  blade!  I’ll  run  him  through  and  make 
an  end  of  his  evil  scheming.” 

Here  Count  Frontenac  called  us;  and,  for  the 
next  hour,  we  were  serving  him,  carrying  com¬ 
mands  to  the  various  officers  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  come  with  him,  for  Count  Frontenac  was  not 
the  man  to  neglect  his  soldiers;  and  to  others,  for 
he  had  taken  full  command,  as  the  governor 
should,  the  moment  he  placed  foot  on  the  ground 
of  Montreal. 

While  I  was  on  one  of  these  commissions,  which 
took  me  to  the  street  running  along  the  side  of  the 
row  of  wooden  buildings  facing  the  river,  I  felt  a 
hand  suddenly  catch  hold  of  my  arm  and  stop  me 
with  a  jerk.  I  turned  quickly  and  saw  that  it  was 
that  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  who  had  hold 
of  my  arm.  I  was  about  to  shake  her  off  impatiently 
and  a  bit  angrily,  for  I  was  in  a  hurry,  when  a 
startled,  frightened  look  came  on  her  face  and  she 
jerked  her  hand  from  my  arm  and  darted  quickly 
into  a  narrow  alleyway  between  two  buildings,  in 
front  of  which  I  had  chanced  to  pause.  As  she  did 
this,  I  felt  something  hit  me  lightly  in  the  face  and 
saw  a  bit  of  white  fall  to  the  ground  at  my  feet. 

I  turned  quickly  to  see  what  had  so  startled  the 
the  old  squaw;  and  there,  coming  out  of  the  door 
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of  one  of  the  many  evil  grog-shops,  which  infested 
this  street,  I  saw  Black  Bizard  and  one  of  the  two 
men  we  had  seen  on  board  the  boat  of  Captain  Le 
Ber.  Both  appeared  to  be  staggering  drunk  and 
were  lustily  singing  some  crude  song,  that  had 
more  noise  than  sense  of  music  in  it.  Their  backs 
were  toward  me;  and,  while  wondering  greatly 
what  Whip-In-The-Face  had  to  do  with  Black 
Bizard  that  she  should  show  so  great  a  fear  of 
him,  I  bethought  me  of  that  bit  of  white  that  had 
hit  me  in  the  face  and  had  fallen  to  the  ground  at 
my  feet,  as  the  old  squaw  had  darted  from  me.  At 
the  thought,  I  stooped  quickly  and  picked  up  a 
small  ball  of  white  crumpled  paper,  lying  near  my 
feet.  For  a  moment  I  stood,  startled  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  staring  down  at  the  small  ball  of  paper  in  my 
hand.  How  came  Whip-In-The-Face  in  Mon¬ 
treal?  Why  had  she  shown  so  great  a  fear  lest  Black 
Bizard  should  see  her  talking  with  me?  What 
meant  she  by  throwing  that  bit  of  paper  in  my 
face?  I  started  to  unroll  the  paper,  most  curious  as 
to  its  meaning,  if  it  had  any.  At  the  same  time  I 
glanced  in  the  direction  of  Black  Bizard,  to  see 
what  he  might  be  doing. 

He  and  his  companions  were  now  staggering  in 
my  direction.  At  the  same  moment  I  heard  an 
angry  shouting  back  of  me  and,  whirling  swiftly 
about,  saw  a  number  of  apparently  half-drunken 
bushmen  tumbling  turbulently  out  of  another  grog¬ 
shop.  They  were  shouting  and  cursing  angrily;  and 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  their  out- 
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burst  of  rage  was  apparently  directed  against 
Black  Bizard  and  his  comrade.  Long  ugly-looking 
knives  appeared  suddenly  in  their  hands;  and  my 
blood  ran  cold  at  the  hearing  of  the  dreadful  things 
they  threatened  to  do  to  Black  Bizard  and  his  com¬ 
panion.  Other  bushmen  were  now  tumbling  out  of 
the  near-by  grog-shops.  Some  joined  Black  Bizard 
and  others  united  with  his  opponents.  In  a  moment 
the  street  appeared  to  be  filled  with  a  wild  turmoil 
of  fighting  men. 

Evidently  fate  had  placed  me  in  the  very  midst 
of  one  of  those  terrible  outbursts  of  angry  passions 
for  which  the  bushmen  of  Montreal,  when  half 
drunk,  are  famous.  I  had  no  weapon  with  me,  save 
my  small  poniard!  But  then,  I  was  not  the  object 
of  the  attack  and,  doubtless,  I  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  myself  out  from  between  the  jaws 
of  this  threatening  pack  of  ravening  wolves,  or  so 
I  thought. 

At  that  moment  I  bethought  me  of  the  alley 
into  which  the  old  squaw  had  so  swiftly  vanished 
and  I  made  a  quick  leap  toward  it — only  to  find  it 
crowded  with  furious  bushmen,  all  with  long 
knives  in  their  hands. 

“Make  way!  I  serve  Governor  Frontenac!”  I 
shouted. 

But  none  gave  attention  to  my  words,  save  the 
two  foremost  of  the  bushmen,  who  growled  out 
savagely:  “You  pass  not  here!”  and  their  knives 
flashed  threateningly  in  front  of  my  face. 

“And  why  not?”  I  asked,  angered  and  startled. 
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“I  be  on  a  mission  for  Count  Frontenac  and - ” 

“Tell  that  to  Black  Bizard!”  broke  in  one  of  the 
men  and  grinned  most  evilly.  “We  be  free  men  of 
the  woods  and  care  naught  for  your  Governor 
Frontenac.” 

“Odds  life!”  growled  a  hoarse  voice  from  back 
of  me  at  this  moment.  “What  have  we  here  that 
smells  so  foully.  I  have  a  mind  to  prick  it  with  my 
knife  to  see  whence  the  stench  comes,”  and  the 
huge  bulk  of  Black  Bizard  confronted  me.  “Oh! 
ho!”  and  his  red,  blood-shot  eyes  glowered  furious¬ 
ly  at  me,  “  ’Tis  the  same  sweet  lad,  who  sat  and 
laughed,  while  that  young  demon  you  call  the 
Chevalier,  drove  me  and  my  comrades  out  of  the 
Moosehead  Inn  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  sword, 
I  had  no  sword  with  which  to  fight  him  back, 
or  there  had  been  a  different  tale  to  tell.  But  now 
it  is  I  who  will  laugh  and  you  who  shall  feel  the 
pricks  of  the  sharp  point  of  my  knife!”  and  he 
thrust  forth  in  my  direction  a  knife  that  I  vow  had 
a  blade  fully  a  foot  long,  while  an  evil  grin,  which 
uncovered  his  discolored  teeth,  came  on  his  face. 

Now,  as  you  well  know,  I  disliked  the  very  looks 
of  Black  Bizard  and,  likewise,  or  so  I  thought,  I 
had  good  reasons  to  fear  him;  and,  at  his  thus  con¬ 
fronting  me  and  thrusting  his  taunting  words  into 
my  very  face,  a  great  rage  surged  up  within  me; 
but,  and  most  fortunately  I  think,  I  remembered 
a  warning  the  Chevalier  had  once  given  me,  as  we 
sat  talking  of  sword-fighting. 

“When  angry,”  he  said,  “smile;  when  very 
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angry,  laugh ;  when  about  to  fight,  show  your 
opponent  a  pair  of  untroubled  laughing  eyes — 
above  all,  show  the  untroubled  laughing  eyes!  for 
in  them  he  will  read  your  confidence  and  his  im¬ 
pending  doom;  and  fear  will  come  inside  of  him 
and  thrust  itself  up  into  his  sword  and  turn  its 
blade  to  lead.” 

Now,  as  I  stood  there  (’tis  a  marvel  how  quickly 
the  brain  moves  in  times  of  stress),  I  had  noticed 
and  I  thought  it  somewhat  strange,  that  all  trouble 
between  these  wild  men  of  the  woods  and  half  their 
drunkenness  had  suddenly  vanished;  and  that  all 
were  now  crowding  around  Black  Bizard  and 

me - Suddenly,  in  a  flash,  the  meaning  of  it  all 

came  to  me,  or  so  I  thought. 

Black  Bizard  had  planned  this  seeming  drunken 
street-broil,  in  order  to  give  him  the  opportunity 
to  kill  me,  or  have  me  killed,  in  such  manner  that 
no  one  would  know  what  hand  had  struck  the  fatal 
blow,  that  is,  no  one,  save  his  own  comrades  and 
henchmen. 

But  why  should  this  evil  man  wish  to  kill  me, 
who  had  never  knowingly  done  him  harm?  I  could 
not  fathom  it  then;  but,  later,  I  was  to  learn  that, 
according  to  his  unscrupulous  way  of  thinking, 
Black  Bizard  had  the  best  of  reasons  for  wishing 
me  dead — but  that  must  await  its  turn  in  the  tell¬ 
ing. 

At  the  coming  of  this  dreadful  thought,  a  great 
rage  again  surged  up  within  me;  but,  again  the 
words  of  the  Chevalier  came  to  me  and  tamed  that 
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rage  down  to  a  fighting  rage,  which  was  none  the 
less  a  rage,  but  more  cold  and  calculating.  I 
glanced  swiftly  around,  for  I  had  need  of  protec¬ 
tion  for  my  back,  and  saw  a  closed  doorway  in  the 
wooden  building,  which  formed  one  side  of  that 
alley,  of  which  I  have  written,  and  was  near  its 
opening.  In  one  leap  I  had  reached  this  doorway 
and  had  my  back  to  it  and  stood  facing  Black 
Bizard,  my  small  poniard  in  my  hand  and  inside 
of  me  the  determination  that  Black  Bizard  should 
go  with  me,  if  go  I  must. 

Never  had  I  been  in  greater  peril,  not  even  when 
I  stood  in  that  burning  house,  with  the  bloody  Iro¬ 
quois  yelling  all  around  it;  and  I  thought  it  no 
shame  to  my  courage  to  summon  help,  sobeit  help 
might  be  within  call.  Accordingly  I  threw  back 
my  head  and  shouted  : 

“De  Brillion!  De  Brillion,  to  the  rescue!  ’Tis 
Blaise  that  calls!  Come  swiftly,  for  I  be  in  sore 
need !” 

Then  I  lowered  my  head  and  looked  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  that  great  brute  of  a  man,  Black 
Bizard,  who  had  that  long  knife  still  in  his  hand 
and  that  evil  gloating  grin  still  on  his  face. 

“Come,”  I  said,  “why  do  you  hesitate?  Art 
afeared  of  a  boy?  Must  a  boy  teach  you  courage, 
you  with  that  big  body  and  big  knife?” 

I  spoke  boldly;  and  truly  so  great  was  my  rage 
at  being  thus  cornered  by  so  beastly  a  pack  of 
human  beings,  that  I  do  not  think  I  had  room 
inside  of  me  for  fear  to  get  in. 
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Thus  I  faced  Black  Bizard  and  the  men  back 
of  him,  with  what  I  tried  to  make  “a  pair  of 
untroubled  laughing  eyes,”  even  such  as  the 
Chevalier  had  recommended,  but  I  fear  me  greatly 
that  there  was  no  laugh  in  them. 

Now,  when  I  had  called  so  loudly  for  De  Bril- 
lion,  Black  Bizard  had  given  a  quick  startled  look 
around ;  but,  seeing  naught  but  his  own  henchmen 
and,  a  moment  later,  hearing  my  scornful  words, 
he  turned  again  quickly  to  me. 

“What!  Ho!”  he  grinned.  “Wouldst  fight  me, 
Black  Bizard,  and  my  long  knife,  with  that  lady’s 
bodkin?”  and  his  grin  widened  until  it  showed  his 
ugly  yellow  teeth.  “Curse  me!  if  that  don’t  fit  right 
into  my  plan,  as  if  the  devil  himself  had  done  the 
fitting.  I  want  you  dead ;  but  in  such  manner  that 
all  my  good  comrades  here  can  swear,  so  be  trouble 
comes  of  it,  that  I  happened  to  kill  you  while  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  you  from  killing  me,  of  course  not  in¬ 
tentional,  just  accidental-like!”  and  he  laughed 
loudly. 

“Get  him  and  have  done  with  it!”  growled  an 
impatient  bushman  near  him.  “We’ll  swear  to 
anything  you  want  us  to;  but  get  him  before  the 
Old  Frog  gets  us!” 

“Old  Frog!  Faugh!  I  care  not  for  that  Old 
Frog!  Know  you,”  and  the  blood-shot  eyes  went  to 
my  face,  “why  I  want  you  dead?  ’Tis  a  most  sens¬ 
ible  reason;  for,  with  you  dead,  I  live  like  a  lord! 
Now,  read  me  that  riddle?  Canst  not?  Then  know 
that  its  answer  lies  hidden  in  that  little  brass 
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casket  you  know  of.  Oh,  ho!  I  hit  you  there!” 

At  his  words,  my  rage  had  flamed  up  and  I  had 
taken  a  quick  step  toward  him,  only  to  take  it 
quickly  back  again,  for  I  dared  not  leave  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  doorway. 

“Ah!”  I  said  and  now  I  had  my  anger  under 
control  again.  “It  was  you,  then,  who  stole  the  cas¬ 
ket  from  the  very  cabin  of  Count  Frontenac.  God 
have  mercy  on  your  sinful  soul,  when  I  tell  Count 
Frontenac  this!  He - ” 

“Peste!  and  do  you  think  I’ll  leave  a  tongue  in 
your  mouth  to  tell  him?  I’ll  cut  it  out  right  now!” 
and  he  lurched  furiously  toward  me,  his  eyes 
aflame  and  his  long  knife  uplifted. 

Now,  during  all  these  words,  I  had  been  making 
my  plan  of  action.  At  my  feet  lay  a  stone  of  the 
bigness  of  my  doubled  up  fist.  The  instant  he 
started  toward  me,  I  stooped  quickly,  caught  up 
the  stone  in  my  right  hand  and  hurled  it  with  all 
my  strength  at  the  stomach  of  Black  Bizard,  now 
not  six  feet  from  me.  The  stone  went  true;  and, 
with  a  grunt  that  I  am  sure  could  have  been  heard 
a  block,  Black  Bizard  doubled  up,  as  if  a  giant 
hand  had  suddenly  closed  him,  even  as  a  boy  closes 
a  jack-knife,  and  he  went,  sprawling  in  agony,  to 
the  ground. 

For  an  instant  his  henchmen  stood  staring  at 
him;  and  then,  with  a  roar  that  had  the  sound  of 
blood  in  it,  they  rushed  toward  me,  their  knives 
held  high  above  their  heads. 

Truly  I  thought  my  time  had  come;  but,  even 
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as  the  two  foremost  men  were  about  to  thrust  at 
me  with  their  knives,  there  came  a  wild  yell  from 
back  of  them  and  I  heard  the  thuds  of  the  gallop¬ 
ing  feet  of  horses. 

“De  Brillion  to  the  rescue!”  clear  and  joyous 
sounded  the  voice  of  the  Chevalier  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  and  yet  louder  came  the  cry,  “Frontenac 
to  the  rescue!”  and  then  I  saw  an  uplifted  knife 
directly  in  front  of  my  face  and  back  of  the  knife 
a  hideous  mouth,  grinning  so  that  every  ugly  tooth 
in  it  showed.  Afterward  I  thought  it  most  queer 
that  I  only  saw  that  grinning  mouth  and  uplifted 
knife — no  body  back  of  them! 

Instinctively  I  guarded  with  my  small  poniard 
and  only  just  in  time;  for,  not  by  three  inches,  did 
I  deflect  the  blade  from  entering  my  throat  at  the 
spot,  where,  had  it  entered,  never  would  I  have 
breathed  again.  As  I  did  this,  I  caught  a  swift 
glance  of  two  horsemen  plunging  madly  through 
the  jam  of  wild  bushman  back  of  that  grinning 
mouth,  trampling  men  down  and  knocking  them 
right  and  left,  and  back  of  them  I  saw  other  horse¬ 
men — and  then  I  saw  no  more.  A  great  hand  that 
I  knew  belonged  to  the  grinning  mouth  had  me  by 
the  throat  and  was  squeezing  it  most  unmercifully 
and  great  fingers  had  hold  of  the  wrist  of  my  pon¬ 
iard-hand.  I  tore  furiously  at  the  hand  that  held  me 
by  the  throat  in  a  vain  effort  to  wrest  it  loose — 
and  then  both  our  bodies  struck  violently  against 
the  door  back  of  me.  The  door  burst  open  and  the 
two  of  us,  still  struggling  and  holding  our  grips, 
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went  to  the  floor  back  of  the  door,  I  underneath 
that  hideously  grinning  mouth. 

At  this  moment  the  man  on  top  of  me,  with  the 
growl  of  a  beast  cheated  out  of  his  prey,  suddenly 
loosened  his  hold  on  my  throat  and,  springing  to 
his  feet,  leaped  through  the  broken  doorway  and 
darted  away,  just  as  two  men  flung  themselves  off 
the  backs  of  their  horses  and  into  the  room  where 
I  still  lay  on  my  back  on  the  floor. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!  Art  hurt?”  and  the  Chevalier 
was  bending  anxiously  over  me. 

Before  I  could  answer,  for  that  great  hand  at 
my  throat  had  nearly  squeezed  the  life  out  of  me, 
Count  Frontenac’s  eyes  and  hands  were  swiftly 
examining  me. 

“Hurt!  That  boy  hurt!”  and  he  came  swiftly  on 
his  feet.  “De  Brillion,  I  have  a  mind  to  thrust  my 
sword  through  him,  just  to  see  if  weapon  can  harm 
him.  I - ” 

“’Twas  Black  Bizard  who  had  me  by  the 
throat!”  I  yelled  excitedly,  struggling  to  my  feet; 
for  by  now  I  had  my  breath  back  inside  of  me.  “I 
saw  the  face  around  that  hideously  grinning  mouth, 
just  as  it  went  out  of  the  door.  Quick!  After  him! 
Do  not  let  him  escape!  He  stole  that  brass  casket 
from  your  cabin !  In  it  is  a  great  secret !  He  told  me 
this,  when  he  thought  I  was  but  a  dead  boy!  After 

him!  Quick!  He - ”  But  I  found  myself  talking, 

with  no  ears  to  listen ;  for,  at  my  words,  both  Count 
Frontenac  and  the  Chevalier  had  sprung  through 
the  doorway  and  up  on  the  backs  of  their  horses 
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and  I  heard  Count  Frontenac  giving  swift  angry 
commands  to  search  every  house  along  that  street 
for  Black  Bizard. 

As  for  myself,  it  must  have  been  a  full  five  min¬ 
utes  before  the  weakness  went  from  my  legs  and 
I  could  draw  a  full  breath  and  set  myself  strongly 
on  my  feet  again.  By  that  time  the  street  outside 
was  deserted,  save  where  soldiers  were  searching 
the  houses,  and  every  door  was  shut  and  barred.  I 
saw  Count  Frontenac,  with  the  Chevalier  by  his 
side,  directing  the  searchers  and  I  knew,  by  the 
way  he  sat  his  horse  and  flung  out  his  hand,  that 
he  was  in  a  great  rage.  I  hurried  to  them.  The 
search  was  useless.  Not  a  hair  nor  sign  of  Black 
Bizard  did  we  find;  but  not  until  an  hour  or  more 
had  gone  by  would  Count  Frontenac  give  up  the 
search.  I  could  plainly  see  that  he  was  still  in  a 
great  rage,  by  the  firm  set  of  his  lips  and  the  way 
his  jaws  came  together  in  a  grinding  motion  every 
now  and  then.  I  had  heard  that  he  sometimes 
foamed  at  the  mouth  when  possessed  by  one  of  his 
great  rages  and  I  half  expected  to  see  the  white 
foam  dropping  from  his  lips,  but  not  even  a  white 
speck  showed. 

“Go  you  and  Blaise  to  your  room,”  he  said  to 
the  Chevalier,  when  the  search  was  over,  “and 
there  await  my  return  to  headquarters.  Blaise,”  and 
his  eyes  went  to  my  face,  “I  am  most  anxious  to 
hear  how  you  came  to  have  trouble  with  the 
coureurs  de  bois.  If  they  dared  to  interfere  with 
my  messenger  without  just  cause;  if  they  dared  to 
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start  a  drunken  broil  on  the  streets  of  Montreal  in 
the  very  presence  of  their  Governor,  I’ll  have 
every  one  of  those  law-breaking,  blustering  varlets 
arrested  that  can  be  found  in  Montreal.  I’ll  show 
them  that  I  am  now  governor  in  Canada  and  that 
my  commands  must  be  obeyed  and  that  I  and  all 
who  serve  me  must  be  respected.  Then  I  would 
know  how  you  know  that  it  was  Black  Bizard  who 
stole  the  brass  casket  from  my  cabin  and  how  you 
know  that  it  has  a  great  secret  inside  of  it.  By  the 
bones  of  St.  Anthony,  I’ll  have  his  head,  if  he  stole 
that  casket!  He  will  steal  from  out  my  very  cabin, 
will  he?”  and  I  could  see  his  rage  mounting  up 
into  his  eyes,  but  he  quickly  controlled  it,  his  lips 
coming  together  tightly  across  his  teeth.  “I’ll  make 

an  example  of  him - But,  no  more  of  this  now. 

I  must  be  about  my  business  here.  Remain  in  your 
room,  until  I  summon  you,”  and  he  whirled  his 
horse  about  and  clattered  away,  at  the  head  of  his 
little  troop  of  mounted  soldiers,  on  his  inspection 
of  that  part  of  Montreal,  which  my  trouble  with 
the  bushmen  had  interrupted. 

The  Chevalier  and  I  set  out  at  once  for  the  room 
which  had  been  assigned  to  us  during  our  stay  in 
Montreal.  I  do  not  think  that  we  spoke  a  word  on 
our  way  there,  albeit  I  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  tale  I  had  to  tell;  but  I  wished  to  keep 
it  fresh  until  Count  Frontenac  could  hear  it.  In 
this  I  saw  that  the  Chevalier  agreed  with  me;  but 
each  had  more  than  enow  thoughts  of  his  own  to 
keep  his  mind  busy. 


CHAPTER  X 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  RING  OF 
TWISTED  GOLD  SNAKES 

N  hour  later  came  the  summons  from  Count 


Frontenac.  When  the  Chevalier  and  I  entered 


the  big  room,  which  had  been  transformed  into  his 
headquarters,  we  found  him  alone;  and,  at  the  first 
glance  I  had  of  his  face,  I  saw  that  I,  or  someone, 
was  in  for  trouble. 

“How  came  this  fight  with  the  coureurs  de  bois, 
Blaise?”  and  he  turned  sternly  to  me  and  without 
other  greeting,  the  moment  the  door  closed  behind 
us.  “I  want  no  quarrelsome  young  blade,  ever 
ready  to  give  and  to  take  offense,  in  my  service.  It 
would  seem  that  every  time  you  walk  the  streets, 
you  get  into  trouble  with  someone.  It  was  thus  in 
Quebec,  and  now  on  your  first  afternoon  in  Mon¬ 
treal  you  get  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  half-drunken 
coureurs  de  bois,  the  most  lawless  and  disreputable 
folk  in  Canada.  You  were  on  a  mission  for  me, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  wild  forest- 
rovers,  and  you  should  have  permitted  nothing  to 
come  between  you  and  its  accomplishment.  You 
wore  my  livery;  and  it  hardly  seems  possible  that 
even  these  lawless  fellows  would  have  dared  to  set 
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upon  a  page  of  Governor  Frontenac  without 
provocation.  Blaise,  I  am  much  disappointed  in 
you.  Now,  I  want  your  story.  I  have  already  been 
informed  of  how  you  provoked  the  quarrel,  so  be 
careful  and  tell  me  your  story  straight,”  and  he 
paused  and  fixed  his  stern  eyes  on  my  face. 

Now,  as  you  know,  I  was  young  and  had  not  yet 
got  full  control  of  my  temper.  Besides,  some  of 
that  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence,  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  very  air  of  this  New  World,  had 
come  into  me  and,  at  the  first  words  of  Count 
Frontenac,  I  felt  my  blood  beginning  to  grow  hot 
and  the  heat  increased,  as  he  went  on,  until  by  the 
time  he  had  come  to  his  ending  my  blood  almost 
reached  the  boiling  point.  Never  had  I  thought 
Count  Frontenac  could  be  so  unjust  to  anyone,  as 
he  now  seemed  to  have  been  to  me.  Why  had  he 
not  at  least  waited  until  he  had  heard  my  story  be¬ 
fore  he  condemned  me?  I  still  think  he  was  some¬ 
what  unjust;  but,  was  there  ever  a  man  who  was 
just  in  all  things?  Certainly  not,  if  he  had  the  quick 
imperious  temper  of  our  fiery  governor! 

Now  to  get  back  to  my  story. 

The  moment  Count  Frontenac  paused,  I  took  a 
quick  step  toward  him  and  I  know  my  face  went 
white. 

“Count  Frontenac,”  I  said;  and  I  smile  now  to 
think  with  what  an  attempt  at  dignity  I  spoke,  “if 
you  think  I  be  too  quarrelsome  a  young  blade  to 
serve  you,  then  I  serve  you  no  longer,”  and,  thus 
speaking,  I  drew  my  small  poniard  from  its  sheath 
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and,  making  that  grand  courtesy  the  Chevalier  had 
been  at  so  great  pains  to  teach  me,  I  stepped  to  the 
table,  before  which  Count  Frontenac  sat,  and  laid 
the  poniard  down  in  front  of  him;  and  then,  tak¬ 
ing  a  backward  step,  I  drew  myself  up  stiffly  erect 
and  faced  him. 

“Bravo!”  I  heard  the  Chevalier  say  under  his 
breath. 

For  a  full  minute  Count  Frontenac  sat  and 
stared  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  his  own  eyes  and 
face  hardening  as  he  stared.  I  stared  him  back 
without  flinching  or  lowering  my  eyes;  and  I  take 
credit  in  writing  this  down,  for  there  be  few  who 
have  withstood  the  stare  of  those  stern  old  eyes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  came  quickly  to  his  feet. 

“Blaise  Lafond,”  he  commanded  and  one  foot 
came  down  with  a  bang  on  the  floor,  “take  up  that 
poniard  and  place  it  back  in  its  sheath!  I  would 
have  you  know  that  you  leave  not  my  service  and 
the  service  of  your  King  and  Country  in  that  man¬ 
ner.  Hast  forgotten  the  oath  you  took  when  you 
entered  my  service?  Blaise  Lafond,  I  command 
you  to  take  up  that  poniard  and  place  it  back  in 
its  sheath!”  and  his  eyes  flamed  and  he  thrust  forth 
a  hand  and  pointed  imperiously  to  the  poniard. 

A  moment  I  hesitated ;  and  then  the  thought  and 
the  meaning  of  my  oath  came  to  me  and,  while  I 
felt  my  cheeks  reddening,  I  stepped  again  to  th£ 
table,  reached  forth  a  hand,  took  up  the  poniard, 
replaced  it  in  its  sheath  and  stepped  back,  not 
saying  a  word,  not  showing  any  humbleness  in  my 
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mien  and  still  holding  myself  stiffly  erect,  as  I  had 
seen  the  soldiers  do,  when  addressed  by  their  com¬ 
mander,  and,  as  I  thought,  now  befitted  my  dignity. 

I  did  not  know  until  that  moment  that  I  had 
so  great  a  dignity  in  me! 

“Now,  Blaise,  sit  you  down  and  tell  me  your 
story;  and  without  any  more  mockeries  and  for¬ 
malities  of  dignity.  Never  doubt  but  what  I  will 
deal  justly  by  you,”  and  Count  Frontenac  sat  him¬ 
self  down  at  the  table. 

There  were  two  chairs  near  where  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  I  stood.  The  Chevalier  seated  himself  in 
one  and  I  in  the  other. 

Then  I  began  the  telling  of  how  my  trouble  with 
the  coureurs  de  bois  came  about;  how,  as  I  walked 
along  the  street,  the  old  Indian  squaw,  Whip-In- 
The-Face,  had  caught  me  by  the  elbow  and  then 
had  suddenly  fled  from  me  at  sight  of  the  coming 
of  Black  Bizard;  how - 

But  here  I  stopped  suddenly  and  thrust  a  hand 
swiftly  into  my  pocket;  for,  until  that  very 
moment,  in  my  excitement  and  anxiety,  I  had  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  that  little  ball  of  paper,  which 
the  old  squaw  had  thrown  against  my  face  and 
which  I  had  picked  up  and  dropped  quickly  into 
my  pocket,  when  I  saw  Black  Bizard  coming 
toward  me  and  the  trouble  began  between  the  bush- 
men. 

“And  here,”  I  cried  out  excitedly,  “is  proof  that 
I  speak  true  words!  A  ball  of  paper  the  old  squaw 
threw  against  my  face,  when  frightened  from  me 
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by  the  sight  of  Black  Bizard.  Doubtless  it  contains 
a  message  of  some  kind,”  and  I  jerked  my  hand  out 
of  my  pocket  and  began  unrolling  the  ball  of 
paper. 

As  I  did  this,  I  could  see  something  of  my  own 
excitement  coming  into  the  eyes  of  Count  Fronte- 
nac  and  the  Chevalier  was  on  his  feet  in  a  jump  and 
bending  over  me.  With  swift  fingers  I  unwrapped 
the  tightly  rolled  paper  and  straightened  it  out.  As 
I  thought,  there  was  writing  on  it ;  but  so  finely  was 
it  writ  that  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  at  its  mean¬ 
ing. 

“Give  me  the  paper,”  and  Count  Frontenac 
reached  forth  an  impatient  hand. 

I  gave  him  the  paper  and  he  laid  it  down  on  the 
table  and  quickly  smoothed  out  its  many  wrinkles. 

For  a  minute  or  more  his  eyes  devoured  the 
paper.  Twice  I  saw  him  start,  as  he  read;  saw  the 
hands  that  held  the  paper  clench  themselves,  as  if 
they  gripped  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  Then  his  head 
went  up  with  a  jerk. 

“Listen!”  he  said.  “This  is  what  is  written  down 
on  the  paper!”  and  he  read  aloud  what  follows, 
with  the  Chevalier  and  I  listening  with  all  our 
oars,  as  the  saying  goes: 


“Through  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  who 
is  most  devoted  to  me,  the  saints  bless  her!  I  have 
learned  that  a  most  dastardly  attempt  is  to  be  made 
against  the  lives  of  you  two  brave  youths,  who  lately 
in  Quebec,  at  the  moment  of  my  sorest  need,  did 
come  so  gallantly  to  my  rescue,  at  great  peril  to  your 
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own  lives.  Now,  I  would  repay  in  part,  what  I  can 
never  repay  in  whole. 

“That  evil  coureur  de  bois,  Black  Bizard,  may  a 
foul  murrain  rot  his  bones!  and  a  number  of  his  evil 
comrades,  plan,  whenever  they  can  come  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  to  involve  you  two  youths  in  a  street  broil  and, 
in  the  midst  of  it,  to  slay  you  in  such  manner  that  it 
will  have  the  seeming  of  an  accident,  or  so  that  no  one 
can  tell  what  hand  did  the  slaying,  save  its  owner. 

“I  know  not  why  they  seek  to  do  this  dreadful 
thing,  save  that  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face, 
overheard  talk  of  a  brass  casket,  out  of  which,  or  so 
she  says,  came  the  evil  planning.  Also,  your  humili¬ 
ation  of  Black  Bizard  in  an  inn  in  the  Upper  Town 
at  Quebec  and  the  slaying  of  his  brother  in  your  so 
brave  rescue  of  me,  caused  him  to  vow  the  death  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Brillion.  Doubt  not  but  what  this  is 
a  true  warning  and  give  most  careful  heed  to  it. 

“Whip-In-The-Face  is  devoted  to  you,  because  ‘you 
good  to  her  one  time  on  Mountain  Street,  when  evil 
spirits  make  great  rain  and  blow’,  and  will  do  any¬ 
thing  she  can  for  you. 

“I  did  not  know  of  this  evil  planning  until  both  of 
you  had  gone  on  board  ship  with  Governor  Frontenac, 
bound  for  Montreal.  Therefore  have  I  sent  Whip- 
In-The-Face,  with  this  note,  to  Montreal  to  warn 
you,  at  the  first  opportunity,  of  this  evil  plot. 

“It  is  not  known  that  I  was  out  on  the  day  of  that 
happening  at  the  foot  of  Mountain  Street;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  present,  I  must  remain 

“Your  Unknown,  but  most  Grateful  and  Devoted, 

“Debtor.” 


“The  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold 
Snakes!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  excitedly. 

“Complete  your  story,  Blaise.  The  girl  can 
wait,”  Count  Frontenac  interrupted,  looking  up 
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from  the  paper  the  moment  he  had  done  with  its 
reading.  “I  would  know  all  that  happened  between 
you  and  the  coureurs  de  bois.” 

Then  I  continued  with  the  telling  of  my  trouble 
with  the  bushmen;  of  the  strange  words  of  Black 
Bizard,  when  he  thought  that,  of  a  certainty,  he 
held  my  life  in  his  hands;  of  how  he  had  taunt¬ 
ingly  declared  that  he  could  live  like  a  lord,  with 
me  dead ;  and  how  I  might  find  an  answer  to  the 
riddle  in  those  words  hidden  in  a  little  brass  cas¬ 
ket  that,  mayhap,  I  knew  of. 

“By  St.  Louis,  Blaise,  you  are  right!”  and  Count 
Frontenac  was  on  his  feet  and  had  me  by  the  hand 
the  moment  I  had  finished  my  tale.  “I  was  a  fool, 
as  I  often  am,  alas!  to  listen  to  the  story  told  me  by 
that  innocent-looking  coureur  de  bois — yes  and  to 
have  half-believed  it!  But  it  is  forgotten  now  and 
forgiven,  I  trust,  Blaise,  and - ” 

But,  here  the  coming  of  a  certain  thought  so 
overwhelmed  me  that  I  forgot  my  manners  and  my 
position  and  interrupted  Count  Frontenac. 

“Pardon!  Pardon!  I  crave  pardon,  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac!”  I  cried  out,  my  face  red  with  the  shame  of 
it.  “I  forgot  that  not  three  hours  agone  I  owed  my 
very  life  to  you;  for,  had  you  and  the  Chevalier 
delayed  but  a  single  moment  in  coming  to  my  res¬ 
cue,  then,  of  a  certainty,  would  Black  Bizard  have 
had  the  life  out  of  me!  And  here  I  have  been 
behaving  pridefully  and  wickedly  before  you!  I 
who  should  have  been  thanking  you  for  the  saving 
of  my  poor  life!  I  know  not  how  to  tell  you,  Count 
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Frontenac,  how  great  is  my  shame  and  horror  at 
what  I  have  done.” 

“Then,  try  not  to  tell  it,  Blaise,”  and  that  smile, 
which  made  his  face  seem  like  the  face  of  another 
and  kindlier  man,  softened  and  sweetened  the  hard 
lines  of  his  mouth.  “Blaise,  I  have  done  you 
wrong  and  you  have  done  me  wrong.  Let  us  cry 
quits;  and  forget  and  forgive  one  the  other?” 

Had  a  boy  ever  a  more  generous  master?  And 
he  the  governor  of  New  France?  who  might 
have  ordered  me,  for  my  insolence,  tied  to  the 
public  whipping-post  and  lashed  until  the  blood 
ran! 

“But,  what  of  the  maid  who  wrote  that  warning, 
the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes?” 
cried  out  the  Chevalier,  unable  to  keep  silent 
longer.  “More  than  ever  now  I  want  to  know  who 
she  is,  want  to  meet  her  and  thank  her — and  she 
gives  no  name,  nor  tells  where  she  lives;  and  Blaise 
has  not  seen  her  face  clearly,  nor  have  I,  and  we 
know  not  how  she  looks  well  enow  to  recognize 
her,  even  should  we  meet  her  on  the  street!  Was 
ever  a  man  so  unfortunate?”  and  so  doleful  a  look 
came  on  his  face  that  both  Count  Frontenac  and  I 
laughed,  which  caused  the  Chevalier  first  to 
glower  at  us  and  then  to  laugh  himself.  “Nathless, 
I  vow  by  all  the  saints  on  the  calendar!”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “that  I  will  find  her,  once  again  I  am  back 
in  Quebec,  if  I  have  to  go  searching  the  fingers  of 
every  maid  in  the  city  for  that  twisted  gold  ring. 
In  very  truth,  she  must  be  a  most  brave  and  beaute- 
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ous  maid.  Also,  it  would  dishonor  my  courtesy  and 
shame  my  manhood  not  to  thank  her  for  this  great 
service.  I - ” 

“Have  done  with  the  maid.  She  will  keep  until 
another  time,”  Count  Frontenac  again  interrupted 
bruskly;  and  I  could  see  his  wrath  growing  on  his 
face  and  coming  into  his  eyes.  “So  they  name  me 
‘Old  Frog,’  do  they?  And  they  fear  me  not?  And 
they  would  kill  my  page  and  my  good  friend,  De 
Brillion,  would  they?  And  they  declare  that  they 
be  free  men  of  the  forest  and  owe  no  allegiance  to 
King,  nor  France,  nor  Governor,  do  they?  Ah-ha!” 
and  at  that  “Ah-ha!”  his  lips  came  together  so 
firmly  and  straightly  across  his  teeth  that  the  tops 
of  the  teeth  showed  whitely  between  them;  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  thought  I  was  to  see  that  famous 
white  foam,  of  which  I  had  heard  tell  more  than 
once,  come  on  his  lips;  but,  in  another  moment,  he 
had  that  terrible  temper  of  his  under  sufficient  con¬ 
trol  to  prevent  the  foaming. 

“Ah-ha!  they  appear  not  to  know  that  I,  Count 
Frontenac,  be  governor  here  now!”  he  continued. 
“But,  they  shall  know  before  they  are  a  day  older! 
Odds  death!  I’ll  hang  that  Black  Bizard,  let  me 
but  come  at  him!”  and  once  again  his  foot  came 
down  on  the  floor  with  a  bang.  “Aye,  I’ll  hang  him 
ten  cubits  higher  than  ever  King  Ahasuerus 
hanged  Haman,  just  to  show  his  lawless  followers 
that  I  be  Governor  and  well  know  how  to  deal 
with  ungodly  folk  like  them!  De  Brillion,  go  you 
and  bid  Lieutenant  La  Force  report  to  me  at  once. 
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Go!”  he  repeated  imperiously,  when  the  Chevalier 
delayed  but  a  moment  to  straighten  the  collar  of 
his  coat.  “Odds  life!  must  I  repeat  my  commands 
even  to  my  own  officers!”  and  he  glared  furiously 
at  the  Chevalier,  who  snapped  out  a  salute  and  shot 
out  of  the  door. 

Count  Frontenac,  the  moment  the  Chevalier  was 
out  of  the  room,  began  striding  rapidly  back  and 
forth  across  the  floor,  muttering  wrathfully  to  him¬ 
self,  at  nearly  every  step,  some  such  expression  as, 
“Old  Frog,  eh!” — “Infernal  impudence!” — “Law¬ 
less  knaves !” — “Varlets!” — “Scoundrels!” — “De¬ 
testable  traitors!” — “So  they  fear  me  not,  eh!” — 
“Ah-ha,  I’ll  show  them!”  and  many  other  expres¬ 
sions  of  his  rage  and  indignation,  with  which  I 
care  not  to  blacken  white  paper,  while  I  sat  staring 
at  him,  somewhat  stricken  with  awe;  for  never 
before  had  I  seen  a  more  glorious  rage,  nor  heard 
such  a  marvelous  number  of  different  or  more  ex¬ 
pressive  swear- words.  In  very  truth,  Count  Fronte¬ 
nac  was  glorious,  even  in  his  rage,  albeit  somewhat 
terrible  to  look  at! 

Apparently  he  had  forgotten  that  I  was  in  the 
room.  At  least  he  had  not  looked  once  toward  me; 
and  then,  suddenly,  he  stopped  short  in  his  stride 
and  glared  at  me. 

“What,  you  still  here,  Blaise?  Begone  to  your 
room  and  stay  there  until  I  summon  you!”  he  said; 
and  I  could  see  his  face,  especially  his  mouth, 
twisting  and  working,  as  if  a  devil  were  trying  to 
get  out  of  it. 
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God  in  high  heaven,  was  there  ever  such  an¬ 
other  man  as  he! 

I  did  not  wait  for  that  devil  to  come  forth;  but 
had  saluted  him  and  was  out  of  the  door  almost 
before  the  last  word  was  out  of  his  mouth.  I  do  not 
think  I  would  care  to  see  Count  Frontenac  again 
in  one  of  his  rages! 

I  found  Big  Pindon  in  our  room,  cleaning  and 
oiling  and  making  fit  our  guns  and  pistols. 

“’Tis  rumored,  Blaise,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  up 
from  his  work  with  a  welcoming  smile,  “that  we 
go  farther  up  the  river  soon;  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  guns  can  be  depended  on,  when  in  the 
Indian  country.  I - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  stared  up  at  me;  for  I 
had  stepped  close  to  a  window,  where  the  light  fell 
on  my  face. 

“Blaise,  what  is  it?”  he  demanded  anxiously. 
“What  trouble  have  you  got  yourself  into  now?” 
and  the  look  of  anxiety  deepened  in  his  eyes. 

Then  I  told  him  of  the  warning  note  we  had 
received  from  the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted 

Gold  Snakes -  The  other  happenings  in  my 

adventure  with  the  bushmen  he  already  knew.  I 
also  told  him  how  Count  Frontenac  had  at  first 
blamed  me  for  the  trouble  with  the  bushmen; 
how  I  had  lost  my  temper  at  this  blaming;  and 
how  Count  Frontenac,  when  he  had  read  the  warn¬ 
ing  note  and  had  heard  my  full  story,  freed  me 
from  all  blame  and  had  fallen  into  so  great  a  rage 
against  the  bushmen  that  he  had  vowed  to  hang 
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Black  Bizard  ten  cubits  higher  than  ever  King 
Ahasuerus  hanged  Haman,  if  he  could  but  catch 
him. 

“Aye,  if  he  can  but  catch  him!”  and  Big  Pindon 
scowled.  “That  was  well  said,  ‘if  he  can  but  catch 
him!’  Count  Frontenac  can  no  more  catch  Black 
Bizard,  now  that  he  has  given  him  time  to  escape 
into  the  great  woods,  than  you  or  I  could  find  a 
certain  hair  of  a  coon,  dropped  in  the  underbrush 
on  top  of  Mount  Royal!  But,  Blaise,  you  and  the 
Chevalier  must  beware  of  that  man!  He  is  a  very 
devil  for  cunning!  I  have  heard  much  of  him  and 
his  evil  ways.  Now,  what  think  you  he  meant,  when 
he  said  he  could  live  like  a  lord,  with  you  dead? 
He  is  naught  to  you,  is  he,  Blaise?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “I  know  not  what  he  meant 
by  those  strange  words,  nor  am  I  likely  to  know,  if 
Black  Bizard  spake  truly,  until  I  get  me  back  that 
brass  casket  he  stole  out  of  Count  Frontenac’s  cabin 
and  open  it  and  let  out  the  answer  to  that  riddle, 
which  he  declares  lies  hidden  within  it.  But,  it 
would  seem,  that  there  must  be  something  con¬ 
cealed  therein,  that  concerns  me  most  deeply,  since 
Black  Bizard  is  ready  to  commit  murder,  in  order 
to  keep  me  from  finding  out  what  it  is.  Of  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  I  must  get  that  casket  back,  Big  Pindon!” 

Then  we  both  fell  to  talking  over  the  mystery 
that  went  with  the  brass  casket,  which  the  still 
more  mysterious  King  David  had  placed  so  mys¬ 
teriously  into  my  hands;  but,  since  neither  of  us 
came  within  a  league  of  solving  the  mystery,  as  we 
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were  to  learn  later,  there  is  no  need  of  recording 
here  our  foolish  attempts  at  its  solution — nor  yet 
our  like  attempts  at  explaining  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  the 
brutal  Black  Bizard  and  that  sweet  maid,  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes. 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  CHEVALIER  FIGHTS  A  NOVEL  SWORD-FIGHT — 
AND  I  FEAR  HE  IS  KILLED 

BIG  Pindon  was  right.  Not  a  sign  of  Black 
Bizard,  nor  of  any  of  his  followers,  could 
the  soldiers  of  Count  Frontenac  find  in  Montreal. 
They  had  vanished  as  completely  as  do  the  mists 
of  night  under  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Nor 
could  they  find  a  man  in  all  Montreal  who  knew 
whither  they  had  gone,  at  least  not  one  who  would 
admit  to  the  knowing.  Their  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  since  a  few  hours 
walk  or  a  short  paddle  in  a  canoe,  would  take  them 
into  the  wilds  of  the  wilderness,  which  still  lay 
close  about  Montreal;  and,  once  there,  not  all  the 
soldiers  Count  Frontenac  had  at  his  command  in 
New  France,  could  find  them. 

Neither  could  the  Chevalier  nor  I  find  that  old 
squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  which  we  both  were 
most  eager  to  do,  the  Chevalier  to  make  endeavor 
to  discover  the  name  and  whereabouts  of  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes;  and  I  to 
learn  how  Whip-In-The-Face  came  to  know  of  the 
brass  casket  and  to  try  and  find  out  from  her  where 
it  was  now  hidden.  For,  as  you  may  well  believe, 
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I  was  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  get  that  brass 
casket  back  into  my  hands.  I  wanted  to  solve  its 
mystery;  I  wanted  to  know  how  it  concerned  me; 
and,  above  all,  I  wanted  to  know  why  Black  Bizard 
thought  he  could  live  like  a  lord,  if  I  were  dead. 
But,  as  I  have  come  to  know,  we  do  not  always 
learn  things  according  to  our  desires;  but  must 
abide,  as  patiently  as  we  may,  God’s  own  time  of 
revealment.  At  least  that  is  what  I  had  to  do. 

Count  Frontenac,  as  he  had  feared,  found  mat¬ 
ters  in  Montreal  in  bad  shape.  Everybody,  includ¬ 
ing  ex-Governor  Denonville  and  especially  his 
wife,  were  in  deadly  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  Their 
recent  raids  and  particularly  that  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  at  La  Chine,  which  was  only  some  three 
leagues  up  the  river  from  Montreal,  had  made  all 
hearts  sick  with  fear;  and  well  it  might,  being  the 
most  awful  massacre  we  had  yet  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  terrible  Iroquois.  All  the  neighboring 
settlements  above  Montreal  had  been  deserted  and 
the  town  was  full  of  refugees. 

I  thought  it  truly  marvelous  how  Count  Fronte¬ 
nac  inspired  all  with  confidence.  Every  dweller  in 
Montreal  appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that,  now 
he  had  come,  all  danger  from  the  Iroquois  had 
gone.  In  truth,  they  were  justified  in  so  thinking; 
for,  you  will  remember,  he  had  been  their  governor 
once  before  and  they  knew  the  manner  of  man  he 
was  and  how  he  had  put  the  fear  of  France  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois.  Alas,  that  they  had  ever 
lost  it! 
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I  think  it  was  on  the  third  morning  after  our 
arrival  at  Montreal  that  Count  Frontenac  sudden¬ 
ly  decided  to  go  to  La  Chine  and  see  for  himself  the 
havoc  wrought  by  the  Iroquois;  and,  in  an  hour’s 
time,  so  swiftly  does  he  act  on  a  decision,  he  and 
all  who  were  going  with  him,  were  in  canoes  and 
paddling  up  the  river. 

When  we  came  to  the  rapids  of  La  Chine,  which 
are  just  above  Montreal,  I  could  but  marvel  at  the 
skill  displayed,  in  forcing  our  canoes  up  that 
foaming,  rushing,  stretch  of  water,  by  our  Indian 
paddlers  and  the  coureurs  de  bois,  for  we  had  some 
of  these  hardy  men  of  the  woods  whom  the  Gover¬ 
nor  knew,  with  us.  Truly,  my  heart  was  in  my 
mouth,  as  the  saying  is,  more  than  once  before  we 
came  safely  through  to  the  more  quiet  waters 
above;  for  the  river  was  unusually  high  and  swift 
on  account  of  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

As  for  the  Chevalier,  I  saw  his  eyes  open  widely 
at  his  first  glimpse  at  that  turbulent  stretch  of 
down-rushing  water,  white  with  the  spume  of  its 
anger  against  the  up-jutting  rocks,  which  sought 
to  stay  its  wild  race  down  to  the  sea. 

“Saints  save  us,  Blaise!”  he  exclaimed,  turning 
to  me,  “they  don’t  expect  us  to  go  up  those  foaming 
rapids,  strewn  thick,  as  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  with 
rocks,  in  these  frail  bark  canoes,  do  they?  Why,  one 
crash  against  one  of  those  rocks  would  shatter  a 
canoe  into  toothpicks!”  and  he  smiled  at  his  conceit 
of  the  toothpicks. 

“That  they  do!”  I  grinned  back.  “Now,  watch 
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closely  and  you  will  see  marvels  of  skill  and  daring 
that  not  a  boatman  in  all  France,  aye,  all  Europe, 
could  equal!” 

A  moment  more  and  we  were  in  the  turmoil  and 
foam  of  the  rapids;  and,  at  least  six  times, 
ere  we  won  out,  I  thought  of  a  certainty  we  were 
headed  straight  for  destruction  on  the  jagged  point 
of  an  up-projecting  rock;  and  six  times  did  those 
marvelous  paddlers  perform  a  miracle.  At  these 
times  I  saw  the  light  of  battle  come  into  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  eyes  and  that  fighting-smile  to  his  lips;  but 
not  once  did  I  see  him  blench,  nor  a  quiver  of  fear 
move  a  muscle;  and  yet  he  well  knew  that,  if  he 
were  hurled  into  those  boiling  waters,  never  would 
he  come  out  of  them  alive!  At  length,  when  we 
were  nearly  spent,  our  canoes  shot  into  the  quiet 
waters  above  the  rapids. 

“God’s  miracles,  but  that  was  glorious!”  cried 
out  the  Chevalier,  his  eyes  and  face  shining. 
“Never  had  I  so  many  thrills  in  so  short  a  time 
before!  Are  there  any  more  rapids  for  us  to  climb 
before  we  get  to  La  Chine?” 

“No,”  and  I  grinned  in  sheer  delight  at  his 
bravery;  for  this  was  the  first  rapid  he  had  ever 
“climbed”  in  an  Indian  canoe  and,  not  knowing 
the  wondrous  skill  of  our  paddlers,  he  must  have 
seen  death  in  every  up-jutting  rock  and  whirling 
eddy!  Even  I,  who  had  paddled  up  these  very 
rapids  many  times  before,  albeit  never  when  its 
demons  foamed  with  so  great  a  rage  as  now,  felt 
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my  heart  jump  within  me  at  six  different  times  as 
I  have  already  written  down.  Aye,  it  takes  true 
courage  to  go  up  or  down,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
bark  canoe,  rapids  like  these. 

When  we  came  to  where  the  little  settlement  of 
La  Chine  had  once  looked  down  and  smiled  happi¬ 
ly  on  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  our  eyes  met  a 
harrowing  sight.  The  Indians  had  not  left  a  house 
standing.  Ashes,  ashes  and  fire-blackened  timbers 
were  all  that  remained  to  tell  of  once  happy  homes. 
I  saw  the  faces  of  Count  Frontenac  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  whiten,  as  we  walked  about  the  ruins  and  came 
upon  evidence  everywhere  of  the  hideous  terrible¬ 
ness  of  the  massacre.  We  paused  for  a  moment, 
while  each  uttered  a  brief  prayer  for  its  victims, 
before  each  of  the  six  fire-blackened  and  knife-  and 
tomahawk-hacked  torture-stakes,  which  we  found 
still  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  ruins.  What 
tales  of  horror  and  suffering  these  stakes  might 
have  told  us,  if  they  had  had  but  tongues  to  speak 
with ! 

“I  never  realized  afore  what  a  dreadful  thing 
an  Indian  massacre  is,”  declared  the  Chevalier,  his 
horror  showing  in  his  eyes.  “These  burnt  houses, 
the  dead  animals,  the  pieces  of  burnt  and  broken 
house  furnishings,  and,  above  all,  these  hacked  and 
charred  torture-stakes,  each  surrounded  by  its  little 

circle  of  half-burnt  sticks  of  wood - Ah,  I  can 

now  almost  agree  with  good  Father  Dupuy  of 
Quebec  that  these  Iroquois  be  possessed  of  red 
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demons  and  that  it  be  truly  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  to  shed  the  blood  of  these  half-fiends.  If  I 

but  have  opportunity,  I’ll - ” 

“De  Brillion,”  interrupted  Count  Frontenac, 
placing  a  hand  on  the  young  man’s  shoulder,  “if 
I  were  you  I  would  not  complete  that  threat.  I 
understand  how  the  sight  of  these  horrors  heats 
your  generous  young  blood ;  but,  mark  you,  the 
Iroquois  are  but  as  God  and  nature  made  them. 
What  they  now  do  to  their  enemies  has  been  done 
by  their  ancestors  for  thousands  of  years,  until  it 
has  become  the  unchallenged  custom  of  inter-tribal 
warfare,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  very  vic¬ 
tims  themselves,  who  think  it  a  great  glory  to  en¬ 
dure,  without  cry  of  pain  or  sign  of  suffering,  the 
worst  of  tortures;  and  they  die  singing  and  rejoic¬ 
ing  that  this  glory  will  give  a  prideful  joy  to  their 
families  and  to  their  tribe  and  that  henceforth  they 
will  be  named  among  its  great  and  brave.  The  Iro¬ 
quois,  De  Brillion,  are  a  brave  people  and  not  to 
be  thought  of  nor  treated  like  brute  animals,  nor 
yet  like  half-fiends.  I,  who  have  met  many  of  them, 
who  have  fought  them,  and  yet  have  a  great  admi¬ 
ration  for  their  many  splendid  qualities,  tell  you 
this.  Nay,  more,  I  most  firmly  believe  that  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
not  bodies  to  be  slain.  I  know  that  I  have  spoken 
more  like  a  priest,  than  like  the  soldier  I  am;  but  I 
think  that  each  of  us  has  something  of  the  priest  in 
him  and  your  words  awoke  the  priest  in  me.  I  like 
not  this  talk  of  slaughtering  savages  for  the  greater 
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glory  of  God  and,  in  all  reverence,  I  do  not  think 
that  God  likes  it  either.  Then,  let  us  have  no  more 
threats  of  slaughter.  But,”  and  he  smiled,  “this  does 
not  mean  that  deeds  of  this  kind  should  go  unpun¬ 
ished.  Punished  they  shall  be,  for  the  safety  of  our 
people  here;  but  not  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 

“Now,”  and  his  eyes  went  from  our  faces,  “I 
wonder  what  those  stout  stone  walls  yonder  were 
built  to  protect,”  and  he  pointed  to  where  a  square 
of  smoke-blackened  masonry  rose  some  ten  feet 
above  the  surrounding  ground,  with  only  a  narrow 
doorway  giving  entrance  and  with  a  hole  where  a 
window  had  been  in  the  side  facing  us.  The  roof  of 
the  building  had  been  destroyed  by  the  fire  and  the 
doorway  was  blocked  by  the  charred  remains  of 
heavy  timbers,  which  had  doubtless  fallen  from 
the  burning  roof  and  a  possible  upper  floor.  “There 
is  a  mysterious  look  about  those  smoky  walls ; 
besides  I  fancy  I  have  heard  mysterious  sounds 
coming  from  inside  of  them.  Come,  let  us  have  a 
look,”  and  he  started  toward  the  stone  walls. 

We  had  advanced  but  a  few  yards,  when  I  heard 
a  sound  like  the  scratching  of  great  nails  on  stone, 
followed  by  a  heavy  thud  and  then  by  what 
sounded  to  me  like  a  groan,  coming  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  ruins.  At  these  sounds  we  all  increased 
our  pace.  Indeed,  the  Chevalier  and  I  would  have 
run,  had  not  Count  Frontenac  bade  us  keep  pace 
with  him. 

“We  know  not  what  may  be  within  those  walls,’* 
he  warned.  “In  this  wild  country  it  is  always  wise 
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to  move  forward  cautiously,  especially  against 
anything  mysterious  or  unusual.  I  like  not  the 
sounds  we  have  just  heard.” 

As  we  drew  near  the  walls,  again  we  heard  the 
scratching  and  then  came  sudden  silence. 

“What  can  it  be?”  I  asked  in  a  whisper  of  the 
Chevalier. 

“Mayhap,  one  of  Father  Dupuy’s  red  demons!” 
he  answered  and  grinned. 

I  was  the  first  to  reach  the  blocked  doorway  and 
at  once  tried  to  look  within;  but  the  big  timbers 
had  fallen  so  closely  together  and  the  holes  had 
been  filled  so  tightly  with  debris  that  I  could  get 
a  view  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  interior  and  I 
saw  nothing  at  all,  which  would  account  for  the 
sounds  we  had  heard. 

“I  see  him!”  suddenly  shouted  the  Chevalier, 
who  had  climbed  up  to  the  window  hole.  “I  see 
him!  Christopher  Columbus,  but  he’s  a  whopper!” 
and  his  voice  was  filled  with  great  excitement. 

“See  what  whopper?”  I  yelled,  greatly  exas¬ 
perated.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  us  what  you  see?”  and 
I  began  poking  the  barrel  of  my  musket  through 
a  hole  to  make  it  larger. 

“O,  Governor  Frontenac!”  and  I  knew  by  the 
tone  of  the  Chevalier’s  voice  that  his  fighting  blood 
had  been  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  “let  me  at 
him  with  my  sword!  ’Twould  be  a  glorious  fight! 
I  am  sure  I  can  kill  him  with  the  sword  alone!  Let 
me  at  him  with  my  sword!  Aye,  ’twould  be  a  glori¬ 
ous  fight!  Never  have  I  fought  one  like  it!  Blaise 
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here  can  watch  over  my  safety,  with  his  finger  on 
the  trigger  of  his  gun!” 

Now,  by  this  time,  as  you  can  easily  believe,  I 
was  even  more  excited  than  was  the  Chevalier;  for 
as  yet  I  had  not  had  a  glimpse  of  the  man  or  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  that  the  Chevalier  saw  inside  and  was 
so  anxious  to  fight  with  his  sword — a  man,  of 
course,  or,  why  the  sword?  I  tore  furiously  at  the 
hole;  and  just  as  I  heard  Count  Frontenac  give  his 
permission  to  use  the  sword,  albeit  somewhat  hesi¬ 
tatingly,  a  large  piece  of  wood  fell  out  of  the  hole 
and  the  whole  interior  was  revealed  to  me. 

“A  bear!”  I  yelled.  “Truly  a  whopper!  Don’t 
fight  him  with  the  sword,  Maurice!  One  blow  from 
those  great  paws  would  crush  your  skull!  One  hug 
from  those  great  arms  would  crack  every  rib  in 
your  body!  Let  me  kill  him  with  my  musket!” 

But  the  Chevalier  gave  not  the  slightest  heed 
to  my  words.  Already  he  had  leaped  up  on  the 
window-sill  and  now  stood  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  prepared  to  leap  down  on  the  debris- 
strewn  floor,  where  the  bear  was  now  glaring  and 
growling  at  him  furiously,  showing  his  long  white 
teeth  and  red  gums  and  tongue,  his  hair  standing 
out  straight  all  over  his  huge  body,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  do  to  me,  making  him  appear  to  be  a  very  giant 
of  a  bear!  Truly,  I  never  saw  a  more  terrible- 
looking  monster  inside  the  skin  of  a  bear.  And  the 
Chevalier  was  going  to  fight  him  with  only  a 
sword ! 

“Don’t  you  do  it!”  I  yelled.  “I’ll  kill  him  with 
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my  musket!”  and  I  thrust  its  barrel  through  the 
hole. 

“Blaise,  don’t  you  dare  shoot!”  and  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  paused  to  glare  angrily  in  my  direction. 
“  ’Twould  be  but  little  more  than  butchery  to 
shoot  him  there,  without  giving  him  a  chance  of 
any  kind  to  fight  back  for  his  life.  Blaise,  don’t  you 
dare  shoot,  unless  it  is  to  save  my  life!”  and,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  more  words,  the  gallant  fellow,  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  leaped  down  directly  in  front  of 
the  bear,  landing  within  six  feet  of  his  sharp  teeth 
and  claws. 

The  action  that  followed  was  sufficiently  sudden 
and  swift  to  send  the  blood  jumping  through  my 
veins.  The  bear,  now  in  a  terrible  rage,  had  been 
watching  the  Chevalier,  and,  the  instant  he  landed 
in  front  of  him,  he  came  up  on  his  hind  legs,  with 
a  startling  suddenness,  for  so  large  an  animal,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  furious  lunge  with  one  of 
his  great  paws,  bending  forward  to  bring  himself 
within  reach  of  his  enemy,  as  he  did  so. 

The  Chevalier  ducked  swiftly  and  the  paw 
whizzed  harmlessly  over  his  head,  throwing  the 
bear,  for  the  instant,  off  his  balance;  and  in  that 
instant  the  Chevalier  had  straightened  up  and  had 
thrust  with  his  sword;  and  the  thrust  had  back  of 
it  all  his  strength  and  skill.  I  saw  the  bright  point 
leap  forward  and  vanish  into  the  hairy  bosom; 
saw  the  narrow  blade  run  for  half  its  length  into 
the  huge  body;  saw  the  Chevalier  leap  backward, 
with  the  quickness  of  a  cat,  withdrawing  the  sword 
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blade  as  he  jumped;  saw  his  feet  stumble  over  a 
heavy  piece  of  wood  and  himself  go  sprawling 
backward  to  the  floor.  At  the  same  moment  the 
bear  uttered  a  furious  roar  of  pain  and  rage  and 
plunged  directly  toward  the  Chevalier,  now  lying 
on  his  back  on  the  floor. 

“Shoot!  Shoot!  For  God’s  sake,  shoot,  Blaise!” 
Count  Frontenac  yelled. 

I  pulled  the  trigger,  but  no  report  came.  In  my 
excitement  I  had  jarred  the  powder  out  of  the 
priming-pan  of  my  gun,  without  noticing  it.  I  saw 
the  Chevalier  attempting  to  struggle  up  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  he  could  use  his  sword;  but,  just  as  he 
came  up  on  his  knees,  the  great  body  of  the  bear 
crashed  down  on  top  of  him  and  both  went  to  the 
floor,  the  bear  on  top,  where  he  would  have  the 
Chevalier  at  the  mercy  of  his  claws  and  teeth. 

“My  God!  My  God!”  I  heard  Count  Frontenac 
cry  out  and  saw  him  scrambling  frantically  through 
the  window-hole. 

At  the  same  time  I  plunged  through  the  great 
hole  I  had  made  in  the  debris  blocking  the  door¬ 
way,  too  horrified  to  think  of  anything  save  that 
bear  clawing  and  biting  at  the  Chevalier. 

When  I  got  inside,  I  found  that  I  had  my  knife 
out  and  in  my  hand;  and  I  saw  that  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  held  his  pistol  ready  to  shoot.  At  the  moment 
he  fired  at  the  bear  I  plunged  my  knife  into  the 
great  body.  Then,  so  great  was  our  excitement  and 
horror,  that  I  think  we  must  have  stood  for  a  full 
minute,  staring  down  stupidly  at  the  bear  and  the 
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man.  The  Chevalier  lay  motionless,  his  face  hid¬ 
den  under  the  great  bosom  of  the  bear.  The  horror 
of  that  sight  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  both  of  us. 
Then,  suddenly,  Count  Frontenac  came  alive. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!”  he  cried  out,  “the  bear  does 
not  move!  did  not  move,  even  when  your  knife  and 
my  bullet  struck  him!  The  beast  is  dead!”  and  he 
flung  himself  down  on  top  of  the  bear  and  began 
tugging  at  the  huge  body  in  an  effort  to  free  the 
Chevalier. 

At  the  same  time  I  seized  hold  of  a  leg  of  the 
bear  and  began  to  heave  and  pull.  Saints  alive! 
never  before  nor  since  have  I  seen  a  bear  of  his 
bigness.  It  took  all  the  strength  of  both  of  us  to  lift 
the  carcass  from  off  the  still  motionless  Chevalier. 
On  the  instant  this  was  accomplished,  we  sprang 
to  his  side  and  then  recoiled  in  horror. 

The  Chevalier  lay  motionless,  his  face  and  whole 
body  covered  with  blood  and  looking  as  if  all  life 
had  gone  out  of  him! 

“He  is  dead!  Of  a  certainty,  he  is  dead!”  I  cried 
out  in  agony  at  that  sight,  and,  covering  my  face 
with  both  of  my  hands,  turned  away  unable  to 
look  longer  on  that  bloody  form. 

“God  forgive  me  for  ever  suffering  him  to  at¬ 
tempt  this  mad  deed !”  and  Count  Frontenac  turned 
his  face  from  the  dreadful  sight. 

Never  before  had  I  had  anything  shock  and 
horrify  me  as  this  did!  The  appalling  suddenness 
of  it!  A  moment  before  he  had  stood  on  that 
window-sill,  sword  in  hand,  glorious  in  youth  and 
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courage,  the  bravest  and  most  gallant  figure  of  a 
young  man  I  had  ever  seen  and  my  best-loved 
friend.  I  choked  with  sobs,  my  tears  flooded  my 
two  hands - 

“Hi!  Ho  there!  Why  are  you  two  men  sobbing 
and  shedding  rivers  of  tears  over  the  carcass  of 
that  bear?  Any  relation  of  yours?” 

I  think  I  must  have  jumped  three  feet  straight 
up  into  the  air  at  the  sound  of  that  voice;  and, 
when  I  came  down,  I  whirled  about  so  swiftly  that 
my  head  was  nearly  flung  off  my  neck - 

And  there,  sitting  up  on  his  haunches,  was  the 
Chevalier,  regarding  us  out  of  glowing  eyes  and 
grinning  widely  through  the  blood  that  disfigured 
his  face! 

“Well,  I  got  old  bruin,  didn’t  I?  And  with  my 
sword! — Blaise!  Blaise!  I  did  not  know  that  you 
cared  so  greatly  for  me!  Never  did  a  man  have 
better  friends  than  you  two!”  and  then  that  strange 
youth  suddenly  flung  up  his  hands  to  his  eyes  and 
I  felt  his  body  shaking  with  sobs  under  my  arm; 
for  by  now  both  Count  Frontenac  and  I  had  our 
arms  around  him  and  had  lifted  him  to  his  feet. 

When  the  three  of  us  again  had  control  of  our¬ 
selves,  we  looked  about  to  see  how  all  this  had 
come  to  pass. 

The  sword  of  the  Chevalier  had  gone  straight 
through  the  heart  of  the  bear  and  on  in  an  upward 
direction,  striking  some  nerve  center  that  had 
caused  instant  death.  As  the  bear  died,  he  had 
thrown  himself  on  top  of  the  Chevalier,  who  was 
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struggling  to  regain  his  feet,  hurling  him  violently 
backward  and  causing  him  to  strike  his  head 
against  the  end  of  a  heavy  timber  lying  on  the 
floor.  The  blow  had  knocked  him  senseless.  The 
blood  on  his  face  and  body  had  come  from  the 
wound  the  Chevalier’s  sword  had  made  in  the 
bear. 

The  room  wherein  we  were  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  sort  of  a  community  storeroom  for  the 
animals  killed  for  food.  The  half-devoured  and 
well-roasted  carcass  of  a  moose  still  hung  from  an 
iron  hook,  fastened  to  one  of  the  timbers  that  had 
probably  supported  an  upper  floor;  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  two  deer,  three  hogs,  seven  wild  turkeys 
and  other  wild  fowls  were  lying  in  the  midst  of 
the  debris  on  the  floor.  Evidently  the  bear  had 
scented  this  food  and  had  climbed  in  through  the 
window;  and  then,  after  having  feasted  royally, 
had  been  unable  to  get  out  the  way  he  had  come 
in,  on  account  of  the  floor  inside  having  been 
sunk  a  number  of  feet  below  the  ground  outside, 
doubtless  to  add  to  the  coolness  of  the  place 
during  the  summer.  The  doorway  was  blocked,  as 
you  will  remember,  by  heavy  timbers;  the  bear 
could  not  reach  nor  climb  up  to  the  window;  and 
thus  the  greed  of  his  hunger  had  trapped  him. 

Now,  by  this  time,  there  was  a  great  number  of 
our  men,  soldiers,  coureurs  de  bois  and  Indians, 
crowding  excitedly  around  those  smoke-blackened 
stone  walls;  and  when  Count  Frontenac,  the 
Chevalier  and  I  stepped  out,  these  men  gave  the 
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Chevalier  a  great  cheer;  for  the  tale  of  his  exploit 
had  already  gone  abroad  among  them.  They 
thought  his  deed  most  brave;  but,  also,  most 
foolish.  They  could  not  understand  why  any  man 
would  wish  to  kill  a  huge  bear  with  a  sword,  when 
a  musket  was  at  his  hand.  Nathless,  they  cheered 
his  bravery  and  thought  his  killing  of  the  bear  with 
a  sword  a  wonderful  feat;  and,  doubtless,  they  still 
tell  of  it,  when  the  nights  are  long  and  they  sit 
around  their  glowing  fires  and  narrate  tales  of 
the  past. 

I  am  sure  the  Chevalier  and  I  will  never  forget 
La  Chine,  the  scene  of  that  dreadful  massacre.  We 
were  both  young  then;  and,  mayhap,  because  we 
were  young  and  not  yet  fully  hardened  to  the  bitter 
things  of  life,  its  horrors  and  cruelties  sunk  deeper 
into  our  memories.  Even  now,  as  I  write  down 
these  words,  I  recall  the  scene  so  vividly  and  visual¬ 
ize  the  fears  and  sufferings  of  its  victims  so  real¬ 
istically,  that  I  shudder  as  I  write. 

God,  in  His  mercy,  save  New  France  from  an¬ 
other  such  a  massacre! 
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I  SEE  THE  CHEVALIER  KNOCKED  DOWN  BY  AN 
IROQUOIS  TOMAHAWK 

NOW,  directly  after  our  return  to  Montreal, 
from  the  scene  of  that  dreadful  massacre  at 
La  Chine,  there  came  up  a  matter  that  greatly 
troubled  and  vexed  Count  Frontenac  and  came 
near  starting  him  off  on  one  of  his  great  rages 
again.  During  his  previous  governorship  of 
Canada,  he  had  built  a  fort  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  to  which  he  had  given  his  own  name, 
Fort  Frontenac,*  and  which  he  cherished  as  his 
own  child  and  as  a  possible  source  of  profit;  for 
Count  Frontenac  had  come  to  Canada  a  poor  man 
and  he  loved  the  things  money  can  buy.  From  this, 
as  well  as  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  most  advantageous, 
lying,  as  it  did,  at  the  very  beginning  of.  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  down  which  came  annually  the 
great  flotilla  of  Indian  canoes,  loaded  with  the 
furs  gathered  from  all  the  region  to  the  north  and 
to  the  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Indians,  as  I 

*  This  fort  occupied  the  present  site  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada. 
A  description  of  the  fort,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  story,  can 
be  found  in  my  tale  of  La  Salle  and  his  discovery  of  the  Mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  called,  TONTY  OF  THE  IRON  HAND. — E.  M. 
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think  I  have  before  written  down,  do  nearly  all 
of  their  traveling,  especially  when  going  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  carrying  heavy  loads,  in  their  bark 
canoes,  using  the  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
country  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  the  man  who  had 
control  of  Fort  Frontenac,  would  have  the  first 
opportunity  of  barter  with  all  the  fur-laden  canoes 
entering  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Now,  when  Count  Frontenac  got  back  to  Mon¬ 
treal,  he  learned  that  Denonville,  a  little  time  be¬ 
fore  his  coming,  had  sent  one  of  his  officers  by 
secret  paths  to  Fort  Frontenac,  with  orders  to  its 
commandant,  Valrenne,  to  blow  up  the  fort,  de¬ 
stroy  everything  that  might  be  of  use  to  an  enemy 
and  return  to  Montreal  with  his  garrison. 

I  wondered  not  at  all  at  the  wrath  of  Count 
Frontenac,  when  he  learned  of  this;  for  I  knew 
that  he  had  counted  much  on  this  fort  to  help  him 
in  his  wars  against  the  Iroquois ;  had  suffered  much 
scandal  and  had  been  threatened  by  his  enemies 
with  disgrace,  because  of  the  profits  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  through  it;  and  that,  through 
it  all  he  had  been  its  undismayed  and  active 
champion. 

But,  possibly,  the  thing  that  had  galled  his  proud 
spirit  most  in  this  matter,  was  the  unsoldierlike  and 
timorous  yielding  of  Denonville  to  the  insolent  and 
haughty  demand  of  the  Iroquois  that  this  fort  be 
destroyed.  Such  a  spiritless  yielding  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  bold  and  warlike  character  of  Count 
Frontenac  and  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  as  he  under- 
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stood  them.  I  can  imagine  the  answer  he  would 
have  given  to  the  envoys  of  the  Iroquois,  had  they 
dared  to  make  such  an  insolent  demand  of  him. 
How  haughtily  he  would  have  rejected  itl  how 
boldly  he  would  have  defied  them!  and  how  cer¬ 
tainly  he  would  have  regarded  that  very  demand 
as  commanding  him  to  a  yet  greater  determination 
to  maintain  Fort  Frontenac  at  any  cost  and  under 
all  circumstances!  But,  alas!  the  Iroquois  at  that 
time  were  dealing  with  Denonville  and  not  with 
Count  Frontenac,  as  they  well  knew,  and  the  order 
for  the  destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  sent 
forth.  Still  Count  Frontenac  had  hope  of  saving 
the  fort,  if  he  acted  promptly;  and  hardly  had  he 
received  the  information  of  its  threatened  destruc¬ 
tion,  before  he  was  gathering  men,  canoes,  provi¬ 
sions  and  arms,  with  all  the  energy  and  activity 
of  a  young  man,  to  send  to  its  relief,  with  an  order 
countermanding  the  order  of  Denonville.  And  so 
great  were  his  own  activities  and  so  stubborn  and 
unyielding  his  will,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he  had 
three  hundred  men  ready  to  despatch  to  the  fort, 
with  orders  to  stop  the  execution  of  Denonville’s 
command. 

I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  Count  Frontenac 
when  he  gave  his  farewell  commands  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  expedition,  which,  finally,  got  under 
way  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement  and  hurrah¬ 
ing;  and  I  saw  that  the  sight  of  their  departure 
had  greatly  enlivened  his  spirits.  Truly  he  had 
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built  up  great  hopes  on  this  expedition  being  on 
time  to  save  Fort  Frontenac. 

“Ah,  Blaise,”  he  said,  turning  his  glowing  eyes 
from  the  fast  disappearing  canoes  and  men  to  my 
face,  “we  will  yet  show  these  proud  Iroquois  that 
the  present  governor  of  New  France  is  not  subject 
to  their  insolent  commands  and  that  it  is  not  for 
them  to  say  when  a  fort  of  France  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  No  wonder  that  the  Iroquois  have  grown 
big  with  insolence  and  that  a  great  fear  has  come 
into  the  hearts  of  all  French  folk  here  in.  this  New 
World,  when  the  white  flag  of  France  is  lowered 
at  the  demand  of  insolent  savages!  But,  God  will¬ 
ing,  we  will  change  all  this!” 

For,  perhaps,  an  hour  after  the  canoes  and  men 
of  the  expedition  had  passed  out  of  sight  up  the 
river,  Count  Frontenac  remained  on  the  wharf, 
talking  with  a  number  of  his  officers.  I  stood  a 
little  in  the  background,  as  was  becoming  my  posi¬ 
tion,  idly  glancing  up  and  down  the  river;  for 
always  this  mighty  river,  rushing  down  from  out 
the  unknown  wilderness  to  the  north  and  the  west, 
had  a  fascinating  interest  to  me.  I  loved  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  nature  of  those  unknown  countries, 
from  out  of  which  it  flowed,  and  on  the  kind  of 
people  inhabiting  them;  and  to  dream,  as  a  boy 
will,  over  the  possibility  of  my  ever  going  adven¬ 
turing  thither.  I  was  thus  dreaming,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  I  saw  a  canoe  shoot  into  view  from  around 
an  out-jutting  point  of  land  some  distance  up  the 
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river.  This  canoe  was  closely  followed  by  another 
and  yet  another  and  still  others,  until  my  amazed 
eyes  saw  a  goodly  flotilla  of  canoes,  loaded  with 
men,  coming  down  the  river.  At  that  sight  I 
whirled  about  and  almost  yelled,  in  my  excitement, 
to  Count  Frontenac  and  the  officers  with  him,  not 
one  of  whom  chanced  to  be  looking  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  approaching  canoes. 

“Look!  Look!”  I  shouted  and  pointed  up  the 
river.  “Who  comes  there?  Who  can  be  in  those 
canoes?” 

At  my  first  word,  all  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  my  pointing  finger;  and,  at  the  sight 
of  the  canoes,  I  saw  amazement  come  on  their  faces, 
as  it  had  on  mine. 

“  ’Tis  the  expedition  returning!”  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  Count  Frontenac.  “What  can  that  mean?” 
and  I  saw  the  storm-clouds  gathering  in  a  dark 
frown  on  his  brow  and  the  lightning  beginning  to 
flash  in  the  eyes  beneath. 

“And  see,  there  are  other  canoes  loaded  with 
men  with  them!”  excitedly  cried  the  Chevalier, 
who  was  one  of  the  officers  with  Count  Frontenac. 
“Who  can  they  be?” 

For  a  minute  or  more  Count  Frontenac  stood, 
one  hand  shading  his  eyes,  staring  up  the  river  at 
the  approaching  canoes;  and,  as  he  looked,  I  saw 
his  face  darkening,  as  darkens  the  land  under  the 
frown  of  an  approaching  bank  of  thunder-clouds. 
Then,  suddenly  the  storm  burst  forth. 

“By  all  that’s  holy,  ’tis  Valrenne  and  his  garri- 
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son  from  Fort  Frontenac!”  he  declared  and  I  saw 
his  face  going  white  and  his  lips  tightening  across 
his  teeth.  “I  came  too  late.  Fort  Frontenac,  on 
which  I  had  builded  so  many  and  so  great  hopes, 
has  been  destroyed!  Mon  Dieu!  what  will  the 
Iroquois  think  of  us  now?”  and  he  began  pacing 
furiously  up  and  down  the  wharf,  stamping 
one  foot  down  violently  at  every  third  step,  as 
if  he  were  keeping  a  sort  of  time  to  his  surging 
anger. 

Then  I  noticed,  and  the  sight  amused  me,  that 
the  officers  with  Count  Frontenac  had  suddenly 
become  very  uneasy  and,  one  by  one,  were  hastily 
making  their  excuses  and  quickly  disappearing, 
albeit  Count  Frontenac  was  not  taking  the  slightest 
notice  either  of  them  nor  of  their  excuses.  Evidently 
they  had  seen  the  thunder-clouds  and  they  cared 
not  to  abide  the  lightning’s  flashes,  not  knowing 
where  the  bolts  might  strike.  In  a  moment,  I  and 
the  Chevalier  stood  alone  with  Count  Frontenac 
on  that  part  of  the  wharf.  But  the  storm  was  not  as 
violent,  as  the  clouds  seemed  to  portend  ;  for  Count 
Frontenac  had  time  to  get  his  temper  well  under 
control  before  the  canoes  arrived  at  the  wharf. 

All  his  conjectures  proved  correct.  It  was  his 
own  men  returning.  They  had  met  Valrenne  and 
all  the  garrison  at  Fort  Frontenac  on  their  way 
back  to  Montreal,  when  they  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  up  the  river.  The  fort  had  been  destroyed 
and  deserted.  Their  mission  had  vanished;  and 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  to  return  with 
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Valrenne  and  his  men  to  Montreal  and  Count 
Frontenac. 

Both  the  Chevalier  and  I  were  greatly  surprised 
at  the  calmness  with  which  Count  Frontenac  re¬ 
ceived  this  information.  He  did  not  go  into  one  of 
his  rages,  as  we  expected.  But  I  could  see  that  the 
destruction  of  this  fort,  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  labor,  time  and  money,  which  he  had  deemed 
so  necessary  to  the  proper  defense  of  New  France 
and  which  he  himself  had  built  and  had  defended 
through  good  and  evil  report  with  such  paternal 
solicitude;  in  very  truth,  I  could  see  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  fort  had  left  a  sore  place  in  his 
proud  heart,  especially  since  the  fort  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  insolent  behest  of  the  Iroquois. 

Truly  Denonville  had  left  a  legacy  of  ill-will, 
scorn  and  defiance,  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois, 
behind  him  that  would  take  all  of  the  great  energy, 
stubborn  will  and  everlasting  determination  of 
Governor  Frontenac  to  overcome;  but  I  knew  that 
he  would  overcome  it.  Never  saw  I  such  a  man 
before  for  overcoming  things! 

Two  or  three  days  after  those  disheartening  hap¬ 
penings  concerning  Fort  Frontenac,  there  came 
news  that  greatly  rejoiced  all  Montreal;  and,  in 
its  way  of  coming,  did  the  Chevalier  and  I  a  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  a  hurt,  which  neither  of  us  will 
ever  forget.  This  is  how  it  came  about. 

A  little  way  from  Montreal,  across  the  river  sep¬ 
arating  it  from  the  mainland,  for,  as  you  doubtless 
know,  Montreal  is  on  an  island,  a  wide  tongue  of 
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one  of  those  great  forests,  which  cover  much  of 
the  ground  of  this  New  World,  thrusts  itself  down 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  as  if,  in  good  sooth, 
to  lap  up  for  itself  a  drink  of  water.  In  the  woods 
comprising  this  tongue  there  still  remained 
an  abundance  of  game,  while  nearly  everything 
worth  hunting  had  been  driven  from  the  island 
itself. 

Now,  on  the  day  of  this  happening,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  I  had  prevailed  upon  Count  Frontenac  to 
permit  us  to  go  hunting  in  this  tongue  of  the  woods, 
since  the  Iroquois  appeared  to  have  gone  from  the 
region.  This  greatly  pleased  the  Chevalier.  He  had 
never  been  hunting  in  the  New  World,  but  had 
long  been  most  eager  to  shoot  some  of  its  large  ani¬ 
mals,  to  pit  his  skill  against  their  skill.  Verily,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  was  more  excited  over  this  hunt, 
than  he  would  have  been  over  a  coming  sword- 
fight,  which  would  have  meant  certain  death  to 
himself  or  to  his  opponent. 

“I  hope  we  find  a  bear,”  he  said,  as  we  paddled 
across  the  river  to  the  mainland.  “I  have  brought 
a  short  sword  along  for  the  special  purpose  of  kill¬ 
ing  a  bear  with  it,  should  the  opportunity  offer.  I 
am  not  at  all  pleased  with  my  manner  of  killing 
that  bear  at  La  Chine.  I  want  to  do  a  clean  job, 
without  coming  out  of  it  looking  like  a  butcher’s 
apprentice.  See,”  and  he  jerked  out  the  short  sword 
from  its  sheath  and  ran  a  finger  along  the  edge  of 
its  blade,  “it  is  as  sharp  as  a  razor!  Of  a  certainty, 
I  must  kill  another  bear  with  a  sword,  if  only  to 
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show  that  I  am  not  a  butcher -  Ah,  here  we 

are!” 

At  this  moment  the  canoe  grounded  on  a  sandy 
beach  only  a  few  feet  wide,  for  down  to  its  very 
edge  came  the  great  trees  of  the  forest.  We  both 
jumped  out,  pulled  the  canoe  out  of  the  water  and 
hid  it  in  a  near-by  clump  of  bushes.  We  were  now 
ready  to  begin  the  hunt. 

I,  who  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  this 
very  region,  had  often  hunted  in  its  great  woods 
and  therefore  the  coming  hunt  had  no  novelty  in 
it  for  me;  but  I  loved  these  mighty  forests.  The 
great  trees,  standing  like  the  columns  of  some 
mightier  cathedral  than  that  ever  built  by  man, 
always  fascinated  me.  I  joyed  in  wandering  about 
beneath  their  overhanging  tops.  The  murmuring 
silence  and  the  solemn  mystery  that  dwelt  in  their 
cool  shade,  had  a  charm  for  me  that  I  cannot  set 
down  in  words.  Somehow,  greater  and  more  glori¬ 
ous  thoughts  always  came  to  me,  when  under  the 
spell  of  one  of  these  mighty  forests;  or,  at  least,  at 
the  time  of  their  coming  they  seemed  great  and 
glorious  to  me.  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had  set 
down  some  of  these  thoughts.  Mayhap  they  might 
have  been  as  big  as  I  thought  them.  Now,  I  have 
no  big  thoughts  and  I  would  that  I  had  some  to 
show  to  my  credit.  But  they  all  went  from  me  with 
my  coming  out  of  the  forest. 

Then,  too,  I  joyed  in  the  thrills  of  hunting,  as 
what  boy  does  not,  no  matter  how  tender-hearted 
he  may  be?  Mayhap,  as  a  good  Father  once  told 
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me,  it  is  an  inheritance  from  Man  the  Hunter, 
when  all  who  would  live  must  hunt  and  kill  or 

starve - But  here  I  be  writing  like  a  Doctor  of 

Philosophy.  Nathless,  a  priest  did  get  that  much 
philosophy  into  my  head ;  and  it  has  often  been  of 
comfort  to  my  soul,  when  I  made  a  kill — to  be 
able  to  blame  some  of  the  cruelty  of  it  on  my 
ancestors. 

Howbeit,  because  of  these  things  I  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  our  hunting,  our  day  in  the  great  woods, 
almost  as  eagerly  as  did  the  Chevalier,  who  was 
so  impatient  as  to  be  somewhat  angered  by  the  de¬ 
lay  I  had  made  in  hiding  the  canoe;  but  no  boy, 
trained  in  the  dangers  of  these  great  woods,  as  I 
had  been,  would  think  of  leaving  a  canoe  where 
the  eyes  of  anyone  might  see  it. 

The  woods  were  very  silent.  We  saw  no  large 
game,  only  squirrels  in  abundance,  rabbits  a-plenty, 
grouse,  etc. ;  but  no  deer  nor  any  of  the  large 
animals  we  were  after.  This  worried  me;  for  I 
knew  that  the  silence  and  the  absence  of  deer  and 
like  animals  might  mean  that  Indians,  or  even  a 
hungry  bear,  had  driven  the  larger  game  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  deeper  depths  of  the  forest.  But  it 
worried  me  only  a  litle;  for,  I  felt  quite  sure  that, 
if  it  were  Indians,  they  would  not  be  hostile,  since 
it  was  thought  that  not  an  Iroquois  was  within 
many  leagues  of  Montreal  and  all  other  Indians 
were  friendly.  And  was  not  a  bear  the  very  animal 
the  Chevalier  longed  most  to  see?  Consequently,  I 
said  nothing  of  my  fears  to  the  Chevalier;  for, 
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truly,  they  were  small  fears,  and  I  thought  he 
might  smile  at  my  overcaution  and  I  like  not  to 
be  the  cause  of  that  kind  of  a  smile  on  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  face;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  I  kept  my 
eyes  and  ears  open  wide  and  my  mind  alert. 

For,  mayhap,  two  hours  we  moved  cautiously 
about  under  those  giant  trees,  without  seeing  a 
thing  that  we  th6ught  worthy  of  a  shot  from  our 
guns;  and  we  were  both  becoming  somewhat  im¬ 
patient,  when  we  came  to  where  a  great  pile  of 
rocks  rose  up  abruptly  out  of  the  ground,  making 
a  rocky  hill  out  of  themselves  something  like  a 
hundred  feet  high.  Many  of  these  rocks  were 
larger  than  a  house  and  had  fallen  one  on  top  of 
the  other  in  all  manner  of  ways,  causing  me  to 
wonder  greatly  how  their  piling  came  about.  We 
paused  here  to  consider  in  what  direction  we  had 
best  go  next,  for  the  lack  of  game  troubled  us. 

“Say!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  almost  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  came  to  a  stop,  “now  wouldn’t  that  make 
a  splendid  home  for  a  bear  and  his  family?”  and 
he  pointed  to  where  an  enormous  flat  rock  had  so 
fallen  on  the  tops  of  other  rocks  as  to  form  a  cave¬ 
like  room.  The  opening  to  this  cave  was  only  four 
or  five  feet  high  by  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  lay 
directly  in  front  of  where  we  had  paused.  “Truly, 
it  would  make  a  great  den  for  a  bear!”  and  he 
stooped  his  head  and  peered  within. 

“And,  unless  my  nose  and  my  eyes  deceive  me, 
you  will  find  that  at  least  one  bear  agrees  with 
you,”  I  laughed;  “for,  if  I  mistake  not  the  smell 
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coming  from  within  the  cave  and  the  pile  'of 
gnawed  bones  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  entrance, 
we  have  found  you  your  bear,  that  is,  if  he  be  at 
home.” 

“My  bear!”  and  the  Chevalier’s  head  came  up 
with  a  jerk  and  his  right  hand  went  swiftly  to  the 
hilt  of  his  short  sword  “Then,  by  the  bright  blade 
of  my  good  sword!  will  I  go  inside  and  bring  him 
out  where  ’tis  light  enow  to  fight.  ’Tis  as  dark  as 
the  Pit  of  Blackness  in - ” 

The  Chevalier  suddenly  made  so  great  a  leap 
backward  and  away  from  the  cave  opening  that 
his  body  bunted  into  mine  so  violently  that  he 
knocked  me  off  my  feet  and  sent  me  rolling  for  a 
little  way  on  the  ground. 

“Oh,  never  before  did  I  see  such  cunning  little 
fellows!  Of  a  certainty,  I  must  take  one  of  them, 
aye,  both  of  them!  back  with  me  to  France!”  I 
heard  the  Chevalier  exclaiming  joyously,  as  I  came 
up  quickly  on  my  feet.  “Aye,  I’ll  take  them  both 
back  with  me  to  glad  the  heart  of  my  small 
brother!  Here,  here,  Blaise!  Hold  you  one  of 
them!” 

By  this  time  I  had  won  my  feet  and  I  saw  the 
Chevalier  on  his  knees  before  the  entrance  to  the 
cave,  with  an  arm  around  each  of  two  ball-like 
bundles  of  fur,  which  were  squirming  and  wrig¬ 
gling  most  violently  and  crying  out  shrilly  against 
his  manhandling. 

“Saints  preserve  us!”  I  yelled  excitedly.  “Let 
go  of  those  two  cubs,  or  you’ll  have  the  father-  or 
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mother-bear,  or,  mayhap,  both  of  them,  after  us!” 
and  I  sprang  toward  him. 

But,  even  as  I  leaped,  the  growl  of  an  enraged 
bear  and  the  rapid  beating  of  heavy,  nailed  feet  on 
hard  rocks,  came  to  my  ears,  followed  almost  in¬ 
stantly  by  a  heavier  and  a  yet  more  terible  roar — - 
and  I  saw  coming  down  that  pile  of  rocks,  her 
small  eyes  glowing  redly  and  the  foam  of  her  rage 
falling  from  her  whitened  jowls,  an  enormous  she 
bear;  and,  directly  behind  her,  came  the  male  bear. 
Sliding,  tumbling,  roaring  they  came,  two  tor¬ 
nadoes  of  fury  bound  up  in  two  great  bearskins. 

When  we  had  paused,  we  had  leaned  our  guns 
against  a  near-by  rock.  Now  we  had  no  time  to 
catch  them  up  before  the  bears  would  be  upon  us. 
The  Chevalier  let  go  of  the  two  cubs,  sprang  to  his 
feet,  the  drawn  short  sword  in  his  hand.  I  had  in¬ 
stinctively  unsheathed  my  small  poniard  of  which 
I  have  afore  written,  a  poor  weapon  with  which 
to  meet  these  raging  monsters! 

“Touch  not  the  male  bear!  Leave  him  to  me!” 
yelled  the  Chevalier  and  leaped  to  where  his  back 
was  against  the  flat  side  of  a  great  rock.  “I  will 
fight  my  sword-fight  with  this  bear!” 

Even  at  that  fearful  moment  a  glow  of  pride 
went  through  me  at  sight  of  his  glorious  courage; 
for  he  showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  fear  and 
there  was  a  glow  on  his  cheeks  and  a  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  that  told  me  that  he  was  actually  joying  in  the 

excitement  and  peril  of  the  moment - But  now  I 

had  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to.  The  mother 
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bear  was  almost  upon  me.  And  I  had  only  my  small 
poniard ! 

The  saints  know  that  it  would  have  gone  ill  with 
me,  had  not  the  two  cubs,  finding  themselves  free 
and  seeing  their  mother,  rushed  at  this  moment  into 
her  arms,  as  it  were,  whining  joyously. 

The  mother-bear  slid  to  a  sudden  halt  not  ten 
feet  from  where  I  stood,  her  nose  went  swiftly  over 
the  bodies  of  her  two  babies  and  then,  with  a  glad 
“whoof-whoof !”,  she  whirled  about  and,  with  the 
two  cubs  following  her,  plunged  into  the  thick 
brush  of  the  surrounding  woods. 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  never  before 
nor  since  has  the  sight  of  the  tail  of  a  bear  given 
me  so  great  a  joy! 

The  instant  the  mother-bear  turned  from  me  I 
whirled  about,  caught  up  my  gun  and  looked  to  see 
what  was  happening  to  the  Chevalier.  At  this  very 
moment  the  male  bear — he  had  been  delayed  by  a 
bad  tumble — reared  himself  up  on  his  hind  legs 
and  plunged  toward  the  Chevalier,  swinging  his 
great  arms  and  growling  horribly. 

I  am  most  certain  that  this  bear  must  have  been 
taught  boxing  and  swording,  from  the  astonishing 
way  he  guarded  himself  from  the  sword-thrusts 
of  the  Chevalier.  Time  and  again  I  saw  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  leap  in  and  thrust,  only  to  have  his  sword 
nearly  knocked  out  of  his  hand  from  a  blow  by  one 
of  those  dreadful  paws.  Once,  and  my  heart 
jumped  at  the  sight,  I  saw  its  point  go  deeply  into 
the  hairy  bosom;  but  the  hurt  only  appeared  to  in- 
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crease  the  fury  of  the  monster.  I  dared  not  shoot, 
for  their  movements  were  so  swift  and  uncertain 
that  I  feared  I  might  hit  the  Chevalier.  With  joy 
I  saw  that  the  bear  was  bleeding  badly  from  his 
wound  in  the  breast.  With  fear  I  saw  that  the 
breath  of  the  Chevalier  was  coming  in  quick  gasps, 
that  his  mouth  was  wide  open,  his  cheeks  hollowed 
in.  Never  before  in  any  sword-fight  had  he  been 
obliged  to  move  with  such  swift  violence  as  he  was 
now  moving,  in  order  to  keep  life  within  him.  But, 
not  for  an  instant  could  he  pause  and  live.  The  bear 
saw  to  that!  The  arms  of  the  bear  were  now  red 
with  blood  from  the  cuts  made  in  them  by  the 
Chevalier’s  sword,  blood  flowed  from  his  breast, 
but  the  great  body  seemed  as  strong  and  as  fresh 
as  ever.  I  knew  that  the  Chevalier  could  not  stand 
this  violent  pace  many  minutes  longer  and  I  saw 
by  the  look  on  his  face  that  he  knew  this.  I  tried 
to  shoot  the  bear;  but  so  sudden  and  swift  were 
their  evolutions  that  I  could  get  no  certain  aim. 

Then  I  saw  the  Chevalier  take  the  chance  of  a 
desperate  man.  So  far  he  had  kept  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  swinging  arms,  strong  enow  to  crack  the 
ribs  of  a  bull.  Now  and  suddenly  he  leaped  in  close 
and  I  saw  his  short  sword  go  to  the  hilt  into  that 
hairy  breast;  and  the  next  instant  he  had  leaped 
from  the  deadly  embrace  of  those  terrible  arms. 
I  saw  the  huge  body  of  the  bear  sway,  saw  it  sud¬ 
denly  go  to  the  ground  like  a  great  wet  rag  thrown 
down  by  a  giant  hand  and  lie  still. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!  I  got  him!  And  there  is  hardly  a 
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drop  of  blood  on  me!  Now,  I  be  a  butcher’s  ap¬ 
prentice  no  longer!”  the  Chevalier  shouted  joy¬ 
ously — and  went  to  the  ground,  struck  on  the  head 
by  a  thrown  tomahawk! 

The  next  instant  instant  the  explosion  of  what 
seemed  to  me  a  ton  of  powder  took  place  directly 
inside  my  head,  with  a  horrible  crash  and  blinding 
flash  of  light — then  came  a  blank  blackness. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


I  HEAR  AGAIN  THAT  HUMMING  SOUND 

WHEN  my  senses  came  back  into  my  head,  I 
lay  on  my  back  in  front  of  the  cave  entrance 
and  near  the  body  of  the  dead  bear.  I  could  not  see 
the  Chevalier  and  fear  for  him  was  in  my  heart. 
When  I  attemped  to  move,  I  found  that  my  hands 
were  bound  tightly  together  behind  my  back  and 
that  my  feet  were  fastened  together  at  the  ankles. 
Above  me  stood  an  Iroquois  chief  and  back  of  him 
I  saw  six  Iroquois  warriors. 

“Art  all  right,  Blaise?” 

Aye,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  voice  for  it  told 
me  that  the  Chevalier  lived  and  probably  lay  on 
the  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  bear,  where  I 
could  not  see  him. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “save  that  my  head  feels  as 
if  it  had  a  smithy  inside  of  it,  with  the  blacksmith 
pounding  out  horseshoes  on  his  anvil.  How  goes 
matters  with  you?” 

“Gloriously!”  came  back  his  surprising  reply. 
“Aye,  but  that  was  a  most  worthy  battle  I  had  with 
bruin.  Never  shall  I  forget  it!  But  I  killed  him, 
killed  him  in  fair  fight  and  with  only  my  short 
sword !  And  now  to  add  a  yet  greater  glory  to  the 
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day  and  to  my  adventure,  I  am  captured  by  the 
Iroquois,  who,  doubtless,  will  presently  put  me  to 
the  torture,  when  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
them  that  a  French  soldier  and  a  chevalier  of 
France  can  die  as  bravely  and  as  serenely  under 
torture  as  ever  did  an  Iroquois  warrior.  Aye, 
Blaise,  the  tale  of  our  deaths  will  make  a  brave 

yarn  for  the  ears  of  our  grandchildren  to  hear - 

Oh,  Ho!”  and  I  could  hear  the  delighted  chuckle 
that  came  from  between  his  lips,  when  he  compre¬ 
hended  the  curious  error  he  had  made.  “Now,  how 
be  I  to  get  me  grandchildren,  with  ears  to  hear  our 
tale,  I  who  have  no  children  of  my  own  to  beget 
them?  Read  me  that  riddle,  Blaise,  and  the  next 
gold  Louis  that  comes  into  my  hand  will  go  into 
yours !” 

Was  there  ever  another  such  a  gloriously  brave 
and  cheery  youth?  For  well  I  knew  that  he  was 
making  light  of  the  terribleness  of  our  peril,  in 
order  to  give  me  courage  and  hope;  and,  in  very 
truth,  I  had  sad  need  of  both  courage  and  hope. 
That  was  ever  like  the  Chevalier,  to  always  think 
first  of  serving  a  friend,  no  matter  how  great  was 
his  own  need.  And  it  served!  For,  after  that,  how 
could  I  appear  less  brave  than  he,  no  matter  what 
tremblings  were  inside  of  me? 

Now  the  chief  turned  surly  and  not  another 
word  would  he  allow  either  of  us  to  utter;  for, 
when  I  attempted  to  answer  the  Chevalier,  an  ugly 
frown  came  on  his  face  and  he  swiftly  placed  the 
sole  of  one  of  his  moccasined  feet  over  my  mouth 
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and  pressed  down  hard,  which  I  understood  was 
his  polite  way  of  telling  me  to  shut  my  mouth  and 
keep  it  shut — and  I  shut  it  and  kept  it  shut,  tightly. 

A  moment  later  the  thongs  around  our  ankles 
were  cut  and  we  were  both  jerked  to  our  feet.  As 
I  expected,  the  Chevalier  came  up  on  his  feet  from 
behind  the  body  of  the  bear  he  had  killed.  I  saw 
that  his  lips  were  bleeding.  Evidently,  he,  too,  had 
been  told,  Iroquois-fashion,  to  keep  his  mouth 
shut;  but  the  bruised  lips  still  smiled,  as  he  turned 
his  face  in  my  direction,  and  no  moccasined  foot 
could  dull  the  brave  glow  in  his  eyes. 

Evidently  this  little  band  of  Iroquois  scouts  had 
been  hiding  in  the  recesses  of  that  pile  of  rocks, 
when  we  came  up,  and  had  witnessed  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  light  with  the  bear.  I  could  see  that  they  had 
the  greatest  admiration  for  him;  and  I  knew  that 
each  one  of  them  hoped  soon  to  eat  a  portion  of  his 
brave  heart,  so  that  some  of  its  bravery  might  be 
transferred  to  his  own  heart. 

There  was  no  long  waiting  here.  Almost  the 
instant  our  feet  were  freed,  our  seven  captors  hur¬ 
ried  off  with  us.  We  went  swiftly,  moving  in  a  sort 
of  a  trot,  that  took  us  over  the  ground  quickly, 
without  tiring  the  muscles  of  the  legs  greatly.  I 
tried  to  keep  in  mind  the  direction  we  were  going, 
which,  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  was  a  little  west 
of  north.  I  knew  of  no  Iroquois  village  in  that 
direction  and  concluded  that  our  captors  must  be¬ 
long  to  a  much  larger  band  of  warriors  and  were 
now  hurrying  to  join  them  again. 
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The  Chevalier  ran  a  little  ahead  of  me,  with  the 
chief  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  big  warrior  on  the 
other.  The  noose  of  a  rope  was  around  his  neck 
and  the  big  warrior  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of 
the  rope.  I,  also,  ran  between  two  warriors,  with 
a  rope,  held  by  one  of  the  warriors,  around  my 
neck.  Of  a  certainty,  they  did  not  intend  that  either 
of  us  should  escape! 

I  could  see  the  Chevalier’s  back  only  and,  of 
course  we  could  interchange  no  spoken  words;  but, 
even  under  our  dreadful  circumstances,  it  amused 
and  interested  me  greatly,  which,  doubtless,  was 
what  he  hoped  it  would  do,  to  see  the  Chevalier 
attempting  to  talk  to  me  with  the  back  side  of  his 
shoulders.  First  one  shoulder  went  up  and  down, 
then  the  other,  then  both  of  them,  followed  by  a 
series  of  peculiar  shaking  motions  of  the  shoulders, 
as  if  he  were  laughing  heartily,  which  I  took  to 
mean  that  both  of  us  would  yet  live  to  laugh 
heartily  over  our  adventure.  This  was  followed  by 
a  series  of  shrugs,  and  you  know  how  much  mean¬ 
ing  a  Frenchman  can  get  into  a  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders!  which  seemed  to  express  a  feeling  of  indif¬ 
ference  as  to  the  outcome,  as  if,  after  all,  it  did 
not  really  matter  what  happened,  that  a  hundred 
years  from  now  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  us,  that  death  must  come  to  all  sometime;  and 
then  his  whole  back  straightened  up  stiffly,  his 
shoulders  went  back  proudly,  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  tell  me  that  the  great  thing  for  both  of  us  was 
to  meet  death  bravely,  showing  no  craven  fear,  no 
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unmanly  shrinking  of  the  body,  even  away  from 
the  horrors  of  the  torture. 

Thus,  for  some  two  hours,  as  we  hurried  along 
through  that  mighty  forest,  did  the  brave  fellow 
attempt  to  talk  to  me  with  the  back  of  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  my  mind  as  much  as 
possible  off  the  horrors  of  our  situation — and  he 
succeeded  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  these  cold 
written  words  may  seem  to  imply,  for  never  before 
did  I  see  a  more  understandable  and  talkative  pair 
of  shoulders,  even  on  a  Frenchman. 

But,  now,  suddenly,  the  chief’s  arm  went  up 
straight  in  front  of  him  and  we  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt.  For  a  moment  the  chief  and  the  big  warrior 
consulted  together;  and  then  the  two  hands  of  the 
big  warrior  went  up  to  his  mouth  and  the  pro¬ 
longed  yelping-howl  of  a  wolf  came  with  such 
startling  naturalness  from  between  his  cupped 
hands,  that  I  jumped,  even  with  my  eyes  on  the 
cupped  hands. 

A  moment’s  pause  and  then  again  came  the  wolf- 
cry.  No  answering  cry  sounded.  I  saw  a  frown 
gathering  on  the  chief’s  forehead  and  he  turned  to 
the  big  warrior,  a  guttural  grunt  coming  from  be¬ 
tween  his  lips.  Then  he  suddenly  leaned  forward  a 
little,  one  hand  going  quickly  to  an  ear,  for  the 
answering  cry  had  come ;  but  from  so  far  that  even 
I,  whose  ears  were  unusually  keen,  could  but  just 
hear  it.  Once,  twice,  three  times  the  big  warrior 
answered  the  cry  and  was  answered  in  return. 
Evidently  he  told  them  of  our  capture;  for  a  note 
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of  triumph  came  into  his  voice  and  I  saw  the  blood- 
lust  come  into  his  black  eyes  and  he  straightened 
up  his  huge  body  proudly. 

At  the  end  of  this  long-distance  “talk,”  for  talk 
it  was,  the  chief’s  eyes  went  to  the  face  of  the 
Chevalier  and  I  saw  a  great  admiration  come  into 
them  as  they  rested  on  my  friend. 

“Bear  Killer,”  he  said,  “you  much  brave.  Swift 
Wing  give  you  death  of  Big  Chief,  Much  Big 
Chief.  Much  Big  Chief  no  walk,  now  we  come  to 
big  camp  of  Iroquois,  with  rope  round  neck,  like 
dog.  Big  Elk,”  and  he  turned  to  the  big  warrior, 
“take  rope  from  neck  of  Bear  Killer.  He  Big 
Chief!” 

Big  Elk  stepped  swiftly  to  the  side  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  lifted  the  noose  from  his  neck. 

I  expected  they  would  do  as  much  for  me;  but, 
no,  I  was  no  bear-killer;  and  they  left  me  to  be  led 
into  the  big  encampment  of  the  Iroquois,  like  a 
dog,  with  a  rope  around  my  neck. 

Now  Swift  Wing,  the  chief,  gave  a  guttural 
command  and  we  were  on  our  way  again. 

As  we  moved  swiftly  along  under  the  giant  trees, 
with  the  branches  of  their  great  limbs  hanging 
down  almost  within  reach  of  my  hands,  a  sound, 
coming  from  above  my  head,  startled  me  and  sent 
the  blood  jumping  through  my  veins,  a  humming 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  the  wind  blowing  softly 
through  the  tops  of  great  trees;  and  yet  no  wind 
was  blowing!  A  great  excitement  came  inside  of 
me,  for  I  felt  most  certain  that  I  recognized  that 
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sound — and  yet,  how  could  that  be  possible!  I 
turned  my  eyes  cautiously  upward.  As  I  did  so,  I 
thought  I  saw,  through  a  narrow  opening  between 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  a  dark  object,  swinging 
itself  swiftly  across  the  opening  and  vanishing 
swiftly  in  the  midst  of  the  branches.  A  moment 
later  again  came  that  humming  sound,  distinct  and 
yet  so  softly  sounded  that  I  could  just  hear  it;  and 
now  seeming  more  than  ever  like  a  small  wind 
singing  in  the  tree  tops.  My  eyes  went  quickly  to 
the  back  of  the  Chevalier.  Had  he  heard  that 
sound?  Had  he  seen  that  dark  object?  In  my  ex¬ 
citement,  my  mouth  opened  to  call  to  him;  but, 
before  a  word  could  get  out,  a  rough  hand  was 
clapped  rudely  over  it  and  I  turned  to  see  one  of 
my  guards  scowling  threateningly  at  me  and  noted 
that  his  other  hand  held  a  tomahawk  ready  to 
strike.  I  did  not  call  out  and  the  hand  dropped 
from  my  mouth. 

So  far  as  I  could  judge  from  their  actions, 
neither  the  Chevalier  nor  any  of  the  savages  had 
heard  that  sound  or  seen  that  dark  object;  or,  if 
they  had,  neither  sound  nor  object  had  aroused  any 
suspicions  in  their  minds.  And  yet  I  felt  most 
certain - - 

But  here  all  further  thinking  in  that  direction 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  great  shouting,  coming 
from  some  little  distance  to  the  front  of  us.  Our 
captors  answered  jubilantly,  triumphantly;  and 
soon  the  woods  rang  with  the  exultant  cries  of  many 
savages.  I  felt  the  goose-flesh  coming  out  all  over 
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my  body,  as  I  listened,  so  exultingly  cruel,  so  full 
of  the  threats  of  dreadful  things  to  come,  did  that 
shouting  sound. 

But,  now  the  back  of  the  Chevalier  was  “talk¬ 
ing”  again.  His  shoulders  went  up  and  down 
rapidly  for  a  moment,  to  fix  my  attention  on  them, 
I  thought.  Then  the  whole  back  stiffened  and 
straightened,  the  shoulders  came  back  squarely  and 
the  head  went  up  proudly.  It  needed  no  tongue  to 
tell  me  what  this  meant. 

“Blaise,  Blaise,”  it  said  as  plainly  as  if  a  tongue 
spake  the  words,  “whatever  comes,  meet  it  with 
head  up  and  shoulders  squared  and  face  fronting 
the  peril,  as  a  white  man  should.  Show  these  sav¬ 
ages  how  courageously  a  Frenchman  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  can  brave  death,  even  torture  itself,  without 
cry  of  pain  or  sign  of  fear.” 

Every  fiber  of  my  soul  responded  to  that  call. 
My  head  went  up  and  my  shoulders  squared  them¬ 
selves,  as  if  a  force  outside  of  myself  had  moved 
them,  as,  in  truth,  there  had,  the  force  of  a  brave 
example. 

The  shouting  by  now  sounded  near.  Then,  sud¬ 
denly,  there  came  crashing  through  the  under¬ 
brush  in  front  of  us  a  number  of  Iroquois  war¬ 
riors  and  still  more  Iroquois  warriors,  until,  in  a 
moment,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  exultant  Iroquois  warriors,  all  whirling  threat¬ 
ening  tomahawks  or  clubs  in  their  hands;  and  back 
of  them  rushed  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  excited  In¬ 
dian  boys,  armed  with  sticks  and  stones  and  the 
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light  of  a  fierce  joy  shining  in  their  glowing  black 
eyes.  Stones  and  sticks  began  to  fly,  tomahawks  and 
clubs  were  uplifted  to  strike;  but,  before  harm 
could  be  done  to  us,  Swift  Wing  swung  his  six 
warriors  close  around  us,  shouting  out  angry  com¬ 
mands  and  even  striking  with  the  flat  side  of  his 
tomahawk  those  who  pressed  forward  too  closely. 
After  this  there  came  no  more  stones  and  the  threat¬ 
ening  tomahawks  and  clubs  were  lowered. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  this  howling  mob  of 
threatening  savages,  we  were  hurried  through  the 
woods,  until  we  came  to  a  pleasant  opening,  with 
a  rounded  hill  going  upward  from  near  its  center 
and  a  little  stream  of  water  half-circling  the  base 
of  the  hill.  On  top  of  this  hill  grew,  mayhap,  a 
hundred  tall  trees,  with  great  widespreading  limbs 
and  interlacing  branches;  and  beneath  these  great 
trees  was  the  rude  encampment  of  the  Iroquois. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  the  rude  huts,  it  must 
have  sheltered  some  three  hundred  warriors,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  squaws,  papooses  and  dogs;  for 
these  large  bands  of  Iroquois  warriors  frequently 
took  their  wives  and  children  with  them  on  their 
bloody  expeditions  against  their  enemies,  leaving 
them  in  some  sheltered  place,  whence  they  made 
their  bloody  forays.  Evidently  this  was  such  a 
place.  Along  the  little  stream  of  water  grew  other 
trees  and  many  willows  and  other  small  shrubs  and 
bushes  that  love  water. 

Now,  while  the  Chevalier  and  I  were  huddled 
together  in  the  midst  of  our  captors,  now  our  pro- 
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tectors,  we  had  opportunity  to  whisper  a  word  or 
two  and  we  improved  it.  I  quickly  told  him  of  the 
humming  voice  I  had  heard,  of  the  dark  swinging 
body  I  had  seen,  of  the  hope  that  had  come  to  me. 

“King  David !”  he  whispered  back  and  there  was 
something  like  awe  in  his  voice.  “You  think  it  was 
King  David,  Blaise?  How  could  that  be?  The 
sound  came  from  the  tree-tops  and  seemed  to  fol¬ 
low  along  with  us ;  and  King  David  be  neither  bird 
nor  monkey!  Nathless,  if  it  were  he,  what  could 
he  do  against  so  many  Iroquois  warriors?  I - ” 

“Whist!”  I  whispered  quickly.  “Swift  Wing  is 
watching  us.” 

The  next  moment  two  warriors  jerked  us  apart 
and  we  did  no  more  whispering  for  that  time. 

When  we  came  to  the  encampment  on  the  hill¬ 
top,  we  found  ourselves  the  object  of  a  yet  greater 
and  more  tumultuous  excitement;  and  of  a  surety 
it  would  have  gone  ill  with  both  of  us,  had  it  not 
been  for  Swift  Wing  and  his  six  warriors,  who  kept 
all  from  doing  us  harm. 

Near  the  center  of  the  encampment  and  shad¬ 
owed  by  the  overhanging  branches  of  the  great 
trees,  was  a  large  oval  space,  free  from  all  the  huts 
of  the  savages,  which  were  built  around  it;  and 
near  one  end  of  this  oval,  with  its  back  against  the 
trunk  of  a  great  oak  tree,  stood  a  rude  but  strongly 
built  hut,  made  out  of  small  logs,  in  the  manner 
of  our  building  log  houses,  with  a  roof  of  stout 
poles, .covered  with  layers  of  bark,  held  in  place  by 
heavy  rocks.  The  hut  had  no  windows,  no  openings 
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of  any  kind,  save  a  short  and  narrow  opening  for 
entrance.  I  had  heard  of  these  strong  huts,  where 
prisoners  were  kept,  who  awaited  the  torture;  and, 
at  the  first  sight  of  this  log  house  at  the  end  of  the 
oval  and  separated  from  all  the  other  huts,  I  knew 
for  what  purpose  it  had  been  built. 

Swift  Wing  and  his  six  warriors  at  once  con¬ 
ducted  us,  in  the  midst  of  great  and  savage  rejoic¬ 
ing,  directly  to  this  strong  hut  and  motioned  us  to 
enter.  In  truth,  we  were  thrust  through  its  narrow 
entrance  with  so  great  a  violence  that  we  were  both 
thrown  headlong  to  the  ground  within.  A  moment 
later,  Swift  Wing  and  one  of  his  warriors,  the 
warrior  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  en¬ 
tered.  It  was  still  daylight  without,  but  within  that 
windowless  hut  there  was  always  a  shadowy  dark¬ 
ness,  in  which  nothing  could  be  seen  plainly. 

Swift  Wing  bade  us  stand  up.  When  we  were  on 
our  feet,  he  closely  examined,  in  the  light  of  the 
torch,  the  bonds  which  still  bound  our  hands  to¬ 
gether  behind  our  backs.  This  done  his  eyes  passed 
swiftly  all  over  the  interior  of  the  hut,  evidently 
to  make  certain  that  there  was  no  possible  way  of 
our  escaping.  Then  he  turned,  with  a  grin  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  warrior  with  him,  grunted  out  a  few 
commands  and,  with  an  exultant  look  in  our  direc¬ 
tion,  stepped  quickly  through  the  narrow  doorway 
and  disappeared  outside. 

The  moment  Swift  Wing  had  passed  out  of  the 
hut,  the  warrior  with  the  torch  stuck  it  up  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground  by  his  side  and  squatted  down  on  the 
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ground  in  front  of  the  open  doorway,  his  back  to 
the  opening  and  his  snakelike  eyes  on  us. 

The  Chevalier  and  I  sat  down  on  some  skins 
spread  over  the  ground-floor  and  looked  one  at  the 
other.  At  first  we  did  not  venture  to  speak,  albeit 
there  were  many  things  at  our  tongue’s  end  de¬ 
manding  utterance,  as  you  may  well  believe.  We 
did  not  like  the  look  of  the  big  knife  our  guard 
had  drawn  and  now  held  in  his  lap,  one  hand  grip¬ 
ping  its  haft;  nor  did  we  like  the  look  in  the  fierce 
eyes  he  bent  on  us,  as  if  nothing  would  pleasure 
him  more  than  an  excuse  to  jab  the  knife  into 
one  of  us.  We  did  not  wish  to  give  him  that 
excuse. 

Thus,  mayhap,  we  sat  for  ten  minutes,  staring 
each  into  the  other’s  face,  somewhat  stupidly  I  now 
think.  Then  the  Chevalier  could  stand  the  silence 
no  longer,  with  so  many  words  crowding  one  an¬ 
other  to  get  out  of  his  mouth. 

“Well,  Blaise,  here  we  are,”  he  ventured  and 
smiled,  his  eyes  on  the  face  of  the  guard,  who  made 
no  movement  whatever  at  this  enlightening  state¬ 
ment.  A  moment’s  pause  and  still  no  action  by  the 
guard.  Evidently  we  could  talk  and  the  Chevalier 
continued. 

“Blaise,  you  know  more  about  the  Iroquois  than 
I  do.  What  think  you  will  be  the  next  thing  on 
their  program?” 

At  that  moment  a  fierce  yelling  and  shouting 
came  to  our  ears  from  outside  the  hut;  the  sound 
of  a  wolf-pack  about  to  spring  upon  its  prey  and 
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rend  it  to  pieces!  a  sound  that  chilled  the  very 
marrow  in  my  bones. 

“Doubtless,  we  be  the  next  thing  on  their  pro¬ 
gram,”  I  answered  and  I  tried  to  keep  the  dreadful 
fear  and  horror  I  felt  from  sounding  in  my  voice. 
“Listen!  That  hideous  yelling  is  the  sound  of  the 
Iroquois  making  themselves  ready  for  our  tor¬ 
ture!” 

“But - but,  Swift  Wing!  He  acted  friendly. 

He  kept  the  mob  from  doing  us  harm.  Mayhap, 
he - •” 

“Aye,”  I  broke  in,  “he  saved  us  from  the  mob, 
but  to  give  us  to  the  torture-stake,  whole  and  sound 
of  limb  and  body,  so  that  we  will  make  what  they 
call  a  ‘good  torture.’  No  harm  will  be  done  us 
until  we  come  to  the  torture-stake.” 

“Of  a  certainty,  all  must  die  sometime;  but  I 
like  not  that  manner  of  dying.  Nathless,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  death  comes  to  us  does  not  really 
matter.  ’Tis  the  way  we  receive  his  coming;  ’tis  the 
honor  and  glory  that  death  gives  us;  ’tis  the  name 
we  leave  untarnished.  These  be  the  things  that 
make  death  glorious  and  most  honorable,  where¬ 
soever  or  howsoever  it  comes.  Blaise,  we  must  show 
these  savages  that  a  Frenchman  and  a  Christian 
can  die  as  bravely  at  the  stake,  as  ever  did  savage 
warrior  and  with  fewer  outcries  of  pain  and  fear. 
Must  we  not,  Blaise?”  and  that  brave  smile  came 
on  his  face,  albeit  the  face  itself  had  whitened  a 
little  at  my  words. 

“Aye,  aye,  Maurice,”  I  answered,  for  his  glori- 
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ous  words  had  greatly  strengthened  my  somewhat 
faltering  courage.  “But,  mayhap,  it  be  not  our  time 
to  die  yet.  Hast  forgotten  the  humming  sound  I 
heard?  and  the  swinging  body  I  saw?  King  David 
has  worked  wonders  afore  and,  mayhap,  he  will 
again!  I  give  not  up  hope,  until  I  be  dead.” 

“Bravo,  Blaise!  Your  words  shame  me!  I - ” 

At  that  moment  the  doorway  was  darkened  and 
Swift  Wing,  followed  by  a  huge  warrior,  entered. 
Again  he  examined  our  bonds  carefully,  the  guard 
holding  the  still  flaming  torch  and  the  huge  war¬ 
rior  standing  with  arms  folded  on  his  great  breast 
glowering  down  at  us. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  gasp  of  astonishment  come 
from  the  lips  of  the  Chevalier  and,  turning  quickly 
to  him,  saw  that  his  eyes  were  glaring  up  into  the 
face  of  the  huge  warrior,  a  great  rage  and  con¬ 
tempt  in  them. 

“You  beast  of  a  renegade!”  he  cried  out.  “You 
traitor  to  your  race  and  country!  You - ” 

Here  the  huge  foot  of  the  warrior  struck  him  in 
the  ribs,  knocking  the  talking-breath  out  of  him. 

Then  I  saw  that  which  sent  contempt  and  rage 
jumping  through  my  own  body.  The  warrior  hold¬ 
ing  the  torch,  startled  by  the  furious  words  of  the 
Chevalier,  had  suddenly  lifted  the  torch,  so  that  its 
light  shone  full  on  the  face  of  the  big  warrior;  and 
I  saw  a  brutal  face,  with  a  red  puckered  scar  on  its 
left  cheek ;  saw  that  the  face  was  the  face  of  a  white 
man,  albeit  bronzed  by  the  sun  and  the  weather 
to  the  color  of  an  Indian’s;  saw  that  a  black  beard 
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had  been  shaved  from  it  and  that  the  black  hair 
had  been  cut  and  decorated  after  the  manner  of  an 
Iroquois  warrior;  saw,  in  very  truth,  that  I  looked 
on  the  face  of  Black  Bizard — and  my  heart  grew 
sick  within  me ! 

“Ah-ha!  and  so  we  three  meet  again,  the  sweet 
boy  owner  of  the  brass  casket  and  He-Who-Sticks- 
H  is -Sword -Into -Defenseless -Men- And-Laughs!” 
and  Black  Bizard  grinned  exultingly.  “Well,  we 
are  well  met  and  where  that  Old  Frog,  Frontenac, 
won’t  interfere.  Hast  forgotten  Moosehead  Inn 
and  the  shame  you  there  put  upon  me  in  the  very 
faces  of  my  comrades?”  and  his  eyes  went  fiercely 
to  the  face  of  the  Chevalier.  “Did  you  think  you 
could  kill  the  brother  of  Black  Bizard  and  go  un¬ 
punished?  For  that  I  vowed  to  kill  you  and  Black 
Bizard  always  keeps  his  vows.  As  for  this  sweet 
young  boy,”  and  his  evil  eyes  went  contemptuously 
to  my  face,  “he  got  in  my  way  and  I  crush  beneath 
my  heels  all  who  get  in  my  way.  Then  came  the 
brass  casket  and  I  discovered — no  matter  what  I 
discovered,”  and  there  came  a  cunning  look  in  his 
cruel  eyes,  “save  that  with  him  dead,  I  can  live  like 
a  lord;  and  methinks  I  would  like  to  live  like  a 
lord,  with  a  soft  bed  for  my  body  every  night  and 
rich  food  and  drink  for  my  stomach  every  day. 
Therefore,  he,  too,  must  die,  albeit,  I  have  no  anger 
against  the  sweet  boy.  Now,”  and  he  drew  up  his 
huge  body  proudly,  “know  you  that  it  was  I  who 
caused  your  capture  by  Swift  Wing  and  his  six 
warriors  and  had  you  brought  to  the  torture-stakes 
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of  the  Iroquois;  for,  had  I  not  vowed  your  death 
and  Black  Bizard  ever  keeps  his  vows?  Spies  in 
Montreal  brought  me  word  of  your  hunt  and  from 
the  moment  you  stepped  from  your  canoe,  until 
you  came  to  the  Hill  of  Great  Rocks,  the  eyes  of 
the  Iroquois  watched  you.  Now  you  die,  yet  your 
blood  reddens  not  my  hands.  There  will  be  no 
punishment  for  Black  Bizard.  The  Iroquois  killed 
you;  and  I,  I  live  like  a  lord.  Ah-ha!  it  is  not  well 
for  young  cocks  like  you  to  arouse  the  wrath  of 
Black  Bizard!”  and,  doubtless  to  show  the  con¬ 
tempt  in  which  he  held  us,  he  again  gave  the  Chev¬ 
alier  a  violent  kick  in  the  ribs,  as  he  sat  helpless 
on  the  skins ;  and  then  he  turned  and,  with  an  oath, 
aimed  a  kick  at  me.  But  I  had  seen  what  was  com¬ 
ing.  Besides  his  words  had  filled  me  with  so  hot  a 
wrath  that  I  felt  as  if  I  must  give  vent  or  explode; 
and,  when  I  saw  the  kick  coming  I  flung  myself 
on  my  back,  up  with  my  two  feet  and  thrust  them 
straight  outward  and  upward,  with  all  the  strength 
of  my  body  back  of  them. 

Ah,  what  a  sweet  satisfaction  went  through  me, 
when  I  saw  them  strike  Black  Bizard  directly  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  heard  the  grunt  of  the 
wind  rushing  out  of  his  wide-opened  mouth! 

I  saw  a  grin  come  on  Swift  Wing’s  face  as  he 
assisted  Black  Bizard,  now  almost  helpless,  to  his 
feet.  He  was  in  a  most  dreadful  rage;  but,  fortun¬ 
ately  for  me,  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  feet. 
Verily,  I  believe  he  would  have  kicked  the  life 
out  of  me  then  and  there  had  he  been  able.  But 
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again  Swift  Wing  came  to  our  rescue.  He  grunted 
out  a  few  angry  words  at  him,  doubtlessly  telling 
him  that  he  must  not  allow  his  temper  to  spoil  the 
coming  torture  by  killing  or  crippling  its  expected 
victims,  and  forced  him  to  go  with  him  from  the 
hut. 

“You  die!  You  die!  This  very  night  you  both 
die  at  the  torture-stake!”  he  howled  at  us,  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage,  as  he  was  forced  out  of  the  hut 
backwards,  his  furious  eyes  glaring  at  us,  by  the 
strong  arms  of  Swift  Wing. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WE  ARE  TIED  TO  THE  TORTURE- STAKE — AND  SEE 
A  STARTLING  APPARITION 

IF  the  saints  will  but  grant  me  the  opportunity 
to  run  that  beast  of  a  man  through  with  my 
sword,  I  vow  I  will  give  each  one  of  them  a  candle 
three  feet  long!”  the  Chevalier  said,  the  moment 
Swift  Wing  and  Black  Bizard  were  out  of  the  hut. 
“Nay,  I’ll  not  foul  my  good  blade  with  his  evil 
blood!  A  knock  on  the  head  with  a  club  were  bet¬ 
ter! - My  ribs?”  for  now  he  saw  the  anxiety  in 

my  eyes.  “Oh,  good  Mother  Nature  gave  me  ribs 
of  iron!  ’Twas  not  the  kicks  I  minded  so  much,  as 
’twas  the  touch  of  his  filthy  foot!  Ugh!  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  washed  his  feet  since  the  day  he  was 
christened,”  and  that  chuckle,  which  went  into  the 
ears  like  a  tickling  feather,  came  from  his  lips. 
“Well,  well  it  is  all  in  our  glorious  adventure,  so 
let  it  pass.  But,  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  starve  us, 
is  it?  I  vow  I’ll  sing  no  death-song  for  them  at  the 
torture-stake,  if  they  do  not  bring  me  something 
to  eat.  I  am  almost  ready  to  start  on  that  coonskin 
you  are  sitting  on!”  and  he  laughed. 

“Oh,  never  you  fear!  They’ll  not  let  us  come  to 
the  torture-stake  with  empty  stomachs!  They’ll 
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want  us  to  be  in  the  best  possible  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  will  make  a  ‘good  torture.’  We’ll 
get  the  food  all  right.  Ah,  here  it  comes  now!”  I 
cried  out  as  the  narrow  doorway  was  darkened  by 
the  bent  form  of  an  old  squaw,  carrying  a  steaming 
kettle  in  one  hand. 

The  old  squaw  had  her  blanket  drawn  up  over 
her  head  and  around  her  face  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  could  not  see  her  features,  only  the  glitter 
of  her  black  eyes  above  the  folds  of  her  blanket. 
For  a  moment  she  paused  at  the  side  of  our  guard 
and  dipped  him  out  a  gourdful  of  the  stew 
within  the  kettle.  Then  she  came  to  where  we 
sat  hungrily  awaiting  her,  sat  the  steaming  kettle 
on  the  ground  between  us  and  gave  each  a  small 
dipperlike  gourd,  with  which  to  dip  the  food  out 
of  the  kettle.  As  she  did  this  she  bent  down  close 
to  our  faces  and  allowed  the  concealing  folds  of 
her  blanket  to  fall  away  from  her  face — and  I 
was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  I  was  to 
find  the  black  eyes  of  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In- 
The-Face,  looking  into  my  eyes! 

“Whist!”  she  whispered  and  two  fingers  of  one 
hand  went  quickly  to  her  lips  in  that  universal  sign 
for  silence.  “Once  you  good  to  old  Whip-In-The- 
Face.  Now  she  good  to  you.  Black  Bizard  no  can 
kill,  no  can  torture.  You  have  good  friend,  much 
big-medicine  friend.  Friend  save  you.  Whip-In- 
The-Face  steal  the  little  brass  box  from  Black 
Bizard.  Maybe  give  you.  Now  must  go.  Guard 
looking.  Keep  brave  spirit  inside,”  and  she  straight- 
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«ned  up  and  glared  fiercely  down  at  us,  her  whole 
attitude  changing  the  moment  she  straightened  up. 

“You  strong,  both  strong,”  and  she  felt  the  hard 
muscle  of  the  Chevalier’s  arm,  then  of  mine.  “You 
make  good  torture,  heap  good  torture.  Oh-aye! 
you  make  much  fun  for  Iroquois  warriors  when 
you  burn  at  torture-stake,  you  —  you  French 
snakes!”  and  she  bent  again  and  deliberately  spit 
in  our  faces,  her  face  and  her  fierce  eyes  looking 
as  if  she  would  like  to  tear  the  life  out  of  us  with 
her  dirty  finger  nails.  Then  she  abruptly  turned  to 
the  guard,  spoke  a  few  guttural  words  to  him  and 
hurried  out  of  the  hut. 

Her  words  to  the  guard  must  have  been  a  com¬ 
mand  to  untie  our  hands  so  that  we  could  eat;  for, 
after  her  going,  the  guard  came  at  once  to  us  and 
unbound  our  hands,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
remained  tightly  tied  together  behind  our  backs. 

“Saints  love  us,  but  that  was  great  acting  by  that 
old  Indian  witch!  But  I  think  it  might  have  been 
better  had  she  not  carried  her  seeming  hatred  of  us 
quite  so  far,”  and  the  Chevalier  wiped  his  face. 
“Ah,  but  what  a  relief  this  is!”  and  he  began 
stretching  and  rubbing  vigorously  his  benumbed 
arms  and  wrists,  I  doing  likewise;  and  the  moment 
we  had  their  use  back,  we  both  attacked  the  stew, 
for  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  early  morning. 

I  know  not  what  was  in  that  stew,  I  have  never 
fathomed  the  mysteries  of  Indian  cooking,  but  I 
have  my  suspicions.  Nathless,  never  have  I  had  a 
stew  since  that  tasted  as  good  as  did  this  one,  eaten 
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out  of  that  dirty  kettle,  in  that  dirty  Indian  hut, 
with  our  fingers  for  forks,  two  flat  shells  for  spoons 
and  with  a  great  fear  of  coming  horrors  in  our 
hearts.  Mayhap,  the  taste  all  came  from  our  hun¬ 
ger  and  the  cheering  news  the  old  squaw  had  whis¬ 
pered  to  us,  despite  the  seeming  impossibility  of 
its  fulfilment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  both  ate  as 
heartily,  I  am  most  certain,  as  we  would  have  done 
at  the  table  of  Count  Frontenac  himself. 

The  moment  our  guard  had  unbound  our  hands, 
he  had  hurried  back  to  his  own  gourd  of  stew;  but 
I  noted  that  he  now  had  his  knife  stuck  upright  in 
the  ground  near  his  right  side,  that  a  tomahawk  lay 
in  his  lap  and  that  he  was  so  seated  that  his  eyes 
could  watch  us  as  he  ate. 

Now,  we  knew  not  how  much  faith  to  put  into 
the  mysterious  words  of  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In- 
The-Face.  In  a  way  they  bolstered  up  my  own 
faith  in  the  coming  of  King  David  to  our  aid.  But, 
how  could  even  he  help  us,  surrounded  as  we  were 
by  all  these  savage  warriors?  and  Montreal  was 
too  far  away  to  give  us  aid!  Doubtless,  no  one  there 
even  knew  of  our  peril.  The  rays  of  light  coming 
in  through  the  narrow  doorway  told  us  that  it  was 
now  only  about  the  time  Count  Frontenac  would 
begin  to  expect  us  back  from  our  hunt;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  too  soon  for  him  even  to  commence  to  worry 
about  us. 

And  we  were  to  be  tortured  and  killed  that  very 
night! 

As  we  sat  eating  our  stew,  we  talked  over  these 
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things  in  low  voices,  while  the  horrible  cries  and 
fierce  yells  of  the  savages,  as  they  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  our  coming  torture,  sounded  in  our  ears 
from  outside  the  hut  and  made  a  background  for 
dreadful  thoughts.  Neither  of  us  could  find  any 
solid  reason  to  hope,  despite  the  words  of  the  old 
squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  mysteriously  hinting 
of  certain  rescue.  What  power  could  keep  the  sav¬ 
age  Iroquois  from  enjoying  the  delights  of  our 
torture?  could  keep  Black  Bizard  from  his  ven¬ 
geance? 

“In  very  truth,  Blaise,”  said  the  Chevalier,  when 
we  had  considered  our  situation  from  all  points 
of  view,  “there  seems  not  the  slightest  reason  on 
which  to  build  up  hope  of  earthly  rescue.  Nathless 
we  will  hope  and  trust  in  the  good  God  and  the 
holy  saints.  Yet,  why  should  we  be  troubled  with 
fears?  Why  should  we  be  despondent?  The  tor¬ 
tures  of  the  Iroquois  cannot  touch  the  soul!  and,  if 
they  mean  death  to  the  body,  still  is  there  not  a  yet 
greater  and  more  glorious  adventure  before  us? 
another  and  a  yet  more  marvelous  New  World  for 
our  souls  to  explore?  And  I  have  a  great  longing  to 
explore  that  New  World!” 

I,  who  had  had  a  great  fear  in  the  heart  of  me, 
could  but  feel  the  heat  of  his  glorious  courage 
warming  the  chill  in  my  own  soul.  Nathless,  I  had 
no  great  desire  to  explore  that  New  World  of 
which  he  spoke,  especially  since  the  road  to  it  lay 
by  way  of  the  torture-stake  of  the  Iroquois,  at  least 
not  until  I  had  seen  more  of  the  world  I  was  in, 
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which,  at  that  moment,  had  the  look  of  a  most 
goodly  world  in  which  to  continue  to  live. 

I  was  about  to  tell  him  this,  when,  once  again 
the  doorway  was  darkened  and,  with  a  shiver  of 
dread,  I  saw  Black  Bizard  enter,  accompanied  by 
an  Indian  boy,  or  so  he  at  first  seemed  to  me  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  hut.  The  boy  held  a  fresh 
and  brightly  burning  torch  in  his  hand  and,  when 
he  chanced  to  lift  it  so  that  its  light  shone  full  on 
his  face,  I  saw,  by  his  features  and  the  color  of 
his  skin,  that  he  was  no  Indian  boy  at  all,  but  a 
white  boy,  with  all  the  seeming  in  dress  of  an 
Indian  boy.  I  marveled  why  he  had  been  brought 
to  see  us  by  Black  Bizard. 

Black  Bizard  at  once  strode  up  to  where  we  sat. 
When  he  saw  that  our  hands  were  free,  for  our 
guard  had  neglected  to  bind  them  again  after  our 
eating,  he  turned  furiously  on  him  and  ordered 
him  to  bind  our  hands  tightly  behind  our  backs 
again.  This  done,  he  caught  the  boy  with  him 
roughly  by  the  shoulder  and  jerked  him  close 
to  me. 

“Stand  up!”  he  ordered. 

I  stood  up. 

“Look  well  at  him,”  and  he  turned  to  the  boy. 

The  boy  fixed  his  large  brown  eyes  on  me  and  I 
thought  I  saw  a  great  fear  and  horror  of  Black 
Bizard  in  them. 

Black  Bizard  now  took  the  torch  from  the  boy’s 
hand  and  held  it  so  that  its  light  illuminated  both 
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of  our  faces,  his  eyes  going  swiftly  from  one  face 
to  the  other. 

“You’ll  do!  Get  out!”  he  said,  turning  to  the  boy, 
after  a  minute’s  scrutiny  of  our  faces;  and,  without 
another  word,  he  whirled  about  on  his  feet  and 
strode  out  of  the  hut.  The  boy  had  fairly  leaped 
out  before  him,  at  his  words,  “Get  out!” 

“What  means  this?”  and  the  Chevalier’s  eyes 
went  wonderingly  and  anxiously  to  my  face,  as, 
with  an  equal  wonder  in  them,  my  eyes  turned  to 
his  face.  “Why  is  that  boy,  a  white  boy  and  French, 
judging  from  his  looks,  here  in  this  camp  of  the 
Iroquois?  What  meant  Black  Bizard  when  he  said 
to  him,  after  comparing  his  face  and  size  of  body 
with  yours,  ‘U’ll  do!’  I  fear  greatly,  Blaise,  that 
there  be  some  trickery  here  that  much  concerns 
you.  The  boy  was  about  your  age  and  size.” 

“Mayhap,  it  is  that  he  would  use  his  likeness  to 
me  to  get  back  the  casket,  which  the  old  squaw 
said  she  had  stolen  from  him - ” 

But  at  that  instant  so  fierce  and  terrible  a  yell 
arose  from  outside  the  hut  that  I  felt  my  heart 
grow  cold  inside  of  me  and  my  blood  run  so  coldly 
through  my  body  that  I  shivered.  I  knew  what  that 
yell  meant.  Ft  was  the  cry  of  the  beast  come  back 
to  his  ancient  heritage  in  the  body  of  man! 

“Is  it  the  end,  friend  Blaise?”  and  I  saw  the 
body  of  the  Chevalier  straighten  and  his  bosom 
swell,  as  if  from  the  swelling  of  the  courage  inside 
of  him. 
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“It  is,”  I  answered.  “They  will  come  and  take 
us  to  the  torture-stake  presently.  But  be  of  good 

courage.  The  torture  is  not - ” 

“I  be  of  good  courage!  I  fear  not  their  torture!” 
he  interrupted  and  laughed,  as  I  had  heard  him 
laugh,  when  about  to  meet  an  opponent  in  a  wres¬ 
tling  bout.  “At  their  worst  they  can  but  free  my 
soul,  in  a  most  honorable  and  glorious  manner,  for 
that  other  great  adventure  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
And  yet,  I  had  hoped  to  win  much  honor  and  glory 

in  this  world.  But,  let  it  pass! - Ah!  here  come 

our  liberators!  Now  for  a  last  farewell!  Grip  my 
hands,  Blaise,  and  shake  them  warmly,”  and  he 
whirled  about  so  that  his  back  was  to  my  back  and 
his  bound  hands  touched  my  bound  hands. 

I  felt  for  his  hands  and  gripped  them  convul¬ 
sively. 

“Like  a  brother  I  have  loved  you,  Blaise,”  and 

he  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hands.  “I - ” 

At  this  moment  four  warriors  stepped  through 
the  doorway.  Two  of  them  seized  the  Chevalier 
and  the  other  two  seized  me  and  we  were  rudely 
jerked  apart,  for  our  warm  clasps  had  held  until 
the  last  possible  instant.  In  a  moment  more  we 
were  outside  of  the  hut. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  that  now  filled 
my  eyes!  Even  to  this  day  I  sometimes  see  it  in  my 
dreams  and  cry  out  in  horror  and  fear! 

A  great  fire  ruddily  lighted  the  surroundings; 
for,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  was  already  night, 
a  black  night,  with  thick  threatening  clouds  hang- 
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ing  low  and  in  the  far  distance  the  sound  of  rolling 
thunder.  Almost  directly  in  front  of  us  and  not  ten 
paces  distant  stood  two  torture-stakes,  set  deeply  in 
the  ground,  with  the  bark  stripped  cleanly  from 
them.  White  and  slippery  from  the  oozing  sap  and 
green,  so  that  they  would  not  catch  fire  easily,  they 
stood  under  the  widespreading  limbs  of  a  giant  oak 
tree,  whose  branches  reached  their  hands  down 
appealingly  toward  them.  Near  each  stake  was 
piled  a  large  quantity  of  dry  wood,  ready  for  the 
torture;  and,  at  the  side  of  each  pile  of  wood,  was 
a  great  hollow  log,  the  hollow  filled  with  water 
and  holding  a  gourd  dipper,  with  which  to  throw 
water  on  the  fire,  should  it  burn  too  hotly  and 
threaten  to  kill  too  quickly. 

Two  old  squaws,  gaunt  and  ugly,  stood,  like 
attendant  fiends,  one  at  the  side  of  each  stake,  their 
black  eyes  shining  and  their  ugly  features  working 
hideously.  I  shuddered  when  I  saw  that  one  of 
these  old  squaws  was  Whip-In-The-Face ;  and  yet 
there  was  hope  in  the  sight!  Around  the  great  fire, 
which  blazed  directly  in  front  of  the  two  stakes  and 
but  a  little  distance  from  them,  danced  and  yelled 
and  hideously  contorted  their  bodies  a  circle  of 
fiends;  or  so,  at  first,  they  seemed  to  me,  so  dread¬ 
fully  were  they  painted  and  so  frenzied  and  wild 
were  their  actions,  as  they  danced,  yelling,  jump* 
ing,  whirling  their  tomahawks  around  their  heads, 
flashing  their  knives  in  the  air  and  now  and  then 
firing  off  a  gun;  and  back  and  around  these  danc¬ 
ing  fiends  had  gathered  all  the  Indians  of  the  vil- 
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lage,  young  and  old,  warriors  and  squaws,  howling 
papooses  and  barking  dogs,  all  were  there  and  all 
had  gone  mad  with  the  blood-lust. 

Over  all  this  mad  scene  shone  the  red  light  of 
the  great  fire,  making  yet  more  black  the  blackness 
above  our  heads  and  the  shadows  under  the  great 
trees  where  the  light  did  not  shine;  making  yet 
more  terrible  the  faces  and  the  fiercely  glowing 
eyes  of  the  dancing  warriors.  An  awesome  and  a 
fearful  scene  and  one  to  send  terror  into  the  heart 
of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy! 

At  the  sight  of  our  coming,  what  a  cry  of  rage 
and  triumph  went  up  to  the  dark  threatening  skies 
above  us!  It  was  as  if  the  tongues  of  bloody  raven¬ 
ing  beasts  had  suddenly  given  voice  to  all  the  pent 
up  cruelty  and  fury  of  the  ages,  as,  in  very  truth, 
it  was! 

“They  be  fiends  from  hell!”  I  heard  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  mutter,  as  he  was  torn  from  my  side;  but  I  had 
sight  of  his  face,  as  he  was  hurried  away  toward 
one  of  the  stakes  and  I  caught  fire  from  the  glory 
in  his  eyes  and  the  brave  smile  on  his  lips. 

At  the  same  instant  a  dozen  rude  hands  had  laid 
hold  of  me  and  jerked  and  hauled  me  to  my  stake, 
which  chanced  to  be  the  one  by  the  side  of  which 
stood  that  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face.  In  a 
moment  I  was  fast  tied  to  the  stake,  with  many 
thongs  of  green  hide,  which  would  not  easily  burn 
and  which  in  their  torturing  drying  and  shrinking 
would  cut  deeply  into  the  flesh. 

As  I  stood  there,  panting  and  defiant,  trying, 
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with  all  the  courage  left  inside  of  me,  to  show  no 
sign  of  fear  nor  dread  of  the  terrible  ordeal  before 
me,  a  streak  of  lightning  flashed  before  my  eyes 
and  a  heavy  roll  of  thunder  came  to  my  ears, 
sounding  near;  and  with  that  flash  and  sound  came 
hope;  and  most  fervently  did  I  pray  to  all  the 
blessed  saints!  to  the  blessed  Mary  Herself!  to  her 
Most  Holy  Son!  to  the  good  God!  to  send  a  great 
downfall  of  rain  and  drown  the  fires  of  the  torture 
and  a  great  flashing  of  lightning  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  these  fiends!  But,  God  nor  saint 
appeared  to  be  listening;  and  the  horrible  prepa¬ 
rations  went  on. 

The  dried  wood  was  laid  in  a  close  circle  around 
our  feet,  the  kindlings  were  placed  where  they 
would  quickly  set  fire  to  the  wood,  iron  spearheads 
and  barrels  of  guns  and  their  iron  ramrods  were 
placed  in  the  big  fire  for  heating,  the  torturers 
gathered  in  front  of  their  victims — and  all  was 
ready! 

Then  came  a  sudden  and  deathlike  silence,  when 
all  stood  motionless,  and  I  saw  Black  Bizard  stand¬ 
ing  not  a  rod  from  me  and  looking  gloatingly  and 
triumphantly  into  my  eyes ;  and  a  little  back  of  him 
stood  the  French  boy,  his  brown  eyes  big  and  round 
with  horror. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  chief  gave  a  high  shrill  cry 
that  split  the  silence  like  a  knife.  Instantly  each  of 
the  two  old  squaws  caught  up  a  dry  brand,  ready 
to  her  hand;  and  in  a  mad  frenzy  of  haste,  rushed 
to  the  great  fire,  lighted  her  brand,  whirled  about 
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and  bore  it  blazing  to  her  pile  of  kindling.  Even 
as  Whip-In-The-Face  lighted  her  kindling  I 
heard  her  whisper,  “Fear  not.  Much  big  spirit 
comes!”  and  she  lifted  one  hand  skyward. 

At  that  very  instant  the  marvel  happened,  as  if 
it  came  at  the  command  of  the  old  squaw’s  uplifted 
hand. 

First,  the  black  clouds  above  us  were  split  open, 
as  if  cut  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
blinding  flash  of  lightning  and,  in  the  very  midst 
of  that  blinding  flash,  I  heard  the  sudden  swish 
of  a  branch  of  the  great  tree  above  my  head  and, 
even  as  a  tremendous  crash  of  thunder  sounded, 
something  shot  down  through  the  air  and  landed 
directly  in  front  of  me.  At  first  I  truly  thought  it 
an  angel  come  to  our  rescue,  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
man!  But,  the  marvel!  The  face  and  hands  and 
long  outspread  hair  glowed,  with  the  glory  of  a 
soft  white  light  that  wavered  and  moved  lightly 
- A  most  marvelous  and  awesome  thing  to  see! 

At  that  sight,  every  Iroquois  man,  woman  and 
child  fell,  fear-  and  awe-stricken,  flat  on  their  bel¬ 
lies  to  the  ground  and  covered  their  eyes  from  the 
sight  of  that  fearful  being  with  their  hands  and 
lay  there  motionless,  groaning  and  moaning.  Verily 
they  must  have  thought  that  the  white  man’s  God 
had  sent  a  spirit  direct  from  the  white  man’s  heaven 
to  rescue  two  Frenchmen! 

For  a  moment  that  awesome  figure  stood  straight 
and  motionless  in  front  of  me.  Then  it  turned 
slowly  and  came  to  where  I  stood,  shaking  in  my 
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bonds,  tied  to  the  torture-stake,  and  paused,  the 
shining  face  looking  directly  into  mine.  I  felt  the 
hide  thongs  fall  from  off  me,  as  if  cut  with  a  sharp 
knife ;  and  yet  I  am  most  certain  that  that  glowing 
figure  stretched  not  forth  a  hand  and  cut  no  bonds. 

“Follow  me,”  it  said  and  was  turning  to  go  to 
the  Chevalier,  when,  at  that  very  moment,  Black 
Bizard  seemed  to  awake  from  the  trance  into 
which  this  fearful  apparition  had  thrown  him. 

“Quick!  Quick!”  he  shouted.  “Up  with  you!  He 
is  freeing  the  prisoners!  Fill  him  full  of  arrows! 
He  is  no  spirit,  but  a  man,  as  my  bullet  will 
prove !”  and  his  musket  went  up  to  his  shoulder. 

But,  even  as  he  aimed,  I  heard,  sharp  and  shrill, 
a  humming  sound;  saw  the  figure  in  front  of  me 
whirl  about ;  saw  what  seemed  a  flash  of  light  shoot 
out  from  before  him;  and  the  next  instant,  even  as 
his  gun  exploded,  the  weapon  dropped  from  Black 
Bizard’s  hand  and  he  fell  backward  to  the  ground 
and  lay  motionless. 

Some  of  the  warriors  at  the  outcries  of  Black 
Bizard  had  ventured  to  lift  their  heads;  but,  at 
sight  of  his  awful  and  silent  death,  they  again 
quickly  buried  their  faces  in  their  hands ;  and  their 
groanings  and  moanings  sounded  louder  than 
before. 

A  thrill  had  gone  through  me  at  the  hearing  of 
that  humming  sound!  King  David,  in  very  truth, 
had  come  to  the  rescue! 

Without  as  yet  having  uttered  a  sound,  save  the 
humming,  King  David  now  hurried  to  the  Cheva- 
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lier,  who  greeted  his  coming  with  a  soft  and  joyous 
laugh,  as  he  did  all  things,  good  or  ill. 

Then  I  saw  the  miracle  of  the  falling  bonds ;  for, 
as  King  David  stood  in  front  of  the  Chevalier,  the 
old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  slipped  up  quickly 
behind  him  and  swiftly  cut,  with  her  sharp  knife, 
the  thongs  of  green  hide  that  bound  him  to  the 
stake. 

“Follow  me,”  King  David  said  and  turned  to  go ; 
but,  before  he  could  take  a  step,  the  French  lad 
rushed  up,  fell  on  his  knees  before  him  and  begged 
that  he  would  take  him  with  him,  anywhere  away 
from  those  horrible  savages! 

King  David  stared  down  into  the  lad’s  face  for 
a  moment. 

“King  David  hears  your  petition  and  grants  it. 
Fall  in  line  and  follow  King  David,  all  follow 
King  David,”  and  he  strode  off  toward  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest,  without  a  backward  look  to  see  if 
all  or  any  followed,  or  even  to  note  the  action  of 
the  Iroquois.  And  follow  him  we  did,  as  you  may 
well  believe!  The  Chevalier  going  nearest  to  him, 
then  I  followed,  behind  me  came  the  boy  and  last 
came  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face.  Thus,  in 
single  file,  we  started  for  the  forest,  leaving  all  the 
Iroquois  still  flat  on  their  bellies  on  the  ground, 
too  frightened  and  awe-stricken  to  dare  to  move 
anything  but  their  tongues. 


CHAPTER  XV 


WE  ENTER  THE  PALACE  OF  KING  DAVID 

DOWN  the  hill,  across  the  stream  of  water  at 
its  foot  and  into  the  great  forest  we  went, 
moving  swiftly,  yet  not  running  nor  showing  any 
hurry.  The  darkness,  which  was  now  a  blackness, 
did  not  seem  to  trouble  King  David,  who,  the 
moment  we  came  under  the  shadows  of  the  great 
trees  and  were  completely  out  of  sight  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  increased  his  pace,  until  we  were  obliged  to 
hold  on  to  one  another’s  clothing  to  keep  from 
becoming  separated  and  so  lost. 

At  first  we  had  no  trouble  in  following  King 
David,  for  that  wondrous  glow  still  shone  from 
his  face  and  hair  and  hands;  but,  little  by  little,  as 
we  advanced,  the  glow  became  less  and  less  bright 
and,  at  length,  went  out  entirely,  which  I  could  not 
understand  and,  not  understanding,  marveled  at. 
Then  the  Chevalier  caught  hold  of  the  clothing  of 
King  David  and  so  we  continued  to  advance,  one 
behind  the  other,  each  holding  to  the  clothing  of 
the  one  moving  in  front  of  him. 

“King  David  must  have  eyes  like  an  owl’s,  with 
which  he  can  see  in  the  dark,”  I  thought,  as  we 
moved  swiftly  through  that  inky  blackness ;  for 
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not  once  did  he  appear  to  go  astray,  not  once  did 
he  run  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tion. 

Every  step  I  took,  after  leaving  the  Indian  vil¬ 
lage,  I  expected  to  hear  a  savage  outburst  of  fury 
from  the  Iroquois,  which  would  tell  me  that  they 
had  awakened  from  their  trance  of  fear  and  awe, 
had  discovered  our  escape  and  would  be  after  us 
like  a  hungry  pack  of  wolves.  But  it  was  not  until 
we  had  gone  so  far  into  the  forest  that  the  distance 
robbed  it  of  much  of  its  terror,  that  the  outburst 
came. 

“Iroquois  fear  King  David,”  and  our  mysterious 
leader  paused,  as  the  distant  yells  of  the  savages 
came  to  our  ears;  and  I  knew,  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  that  he  had  turned  his  face  toward  us.  “They 
think  the  Great  Spirit  is  King  David’s  friend. 
They  dare  not  follow  him  into  the  great  forest. 
He - ” 

At  this  instant  there  came  a  flash  of  lightning, 
vividly  illuminating  the  scene  around  us;  and,  in 
that  momentary  flash,  I  saw  King  David  standing 
proudly,  like  a  king,  his  head  thrown  back  and 
his  face  and  eyes  uplifted  to  the  stormy  skies,  as 
to  a  friend. 

“See,”  he  cried,  “the  storm  gods  love  and  fight 
for  King  David.  Not  an  Iroquois  will  dare  stir 
from  his  hut  this  night.  In  the  lightning  they  see 
flashes  of  anger  from  the  Great  Spirit’s  eyes!  In 
the  thunder  they  hear  the  roar  of  his  wrathful 
voice!  In  fear  and  trembling  will  the  strong 
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warrior,  as  well  as  the  squaw  and  papoose,  hug 
the  ground  in  their  huts  this  night!  For  to  them 
and  before  their  very  eyes,  a  miracle  has  happened. 
They  have  seen  the  angry  messenger  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  they  will  not  dare  to  move  until  the  sun 
shines  again!  Come,  King  David  must  hurry;  for 
the  bottom  is  about  to  drop  out  of  the  clouds  above 
our  heads,  King  David  has  spoken!”  and  once  more 
he  started  off  into  that  inky  blackness,  as  if  he  had 
the  light  of  day  to  guide  him;  and,  as  he  went,  I 
heard  again  that  strange  humming  sound,  as  of  a 
swift  wind  blowing  through  the  tops  of  great  trees, 
rising  and  falling  in  the  darkness  ahead  of  me; 
and,  methought,  that  now  there  was  a  strain  of 
triumph  and  rejoicing  sounding  in  it;  and  all  fear 
of  the  Iroquois  giving  pursuit  left  me. 

Now,  as  we  advanced,  the  way  became  much 
more  rough  and  rocky  and  I  knew  that  we  were 
moving  upward.  The  almost  continuous  flashes  of 
lightning  showed  me  this.  Then,  suddenly,  King 
David  paused,  which  brought  us  all  to  an  abrupt 
stop. 

“Stand  where  you  are!  Move  not  out  of  your 
tracks!  King  David  commands  it!”  and  I  heard 
him  moving  about  and  the  sound  of  the  breaking 
of  small  sticks  of  dry  wood.  A  moment  later  came 
a  spark  of  fire,  then  a  small  blaze  and  I  dimly  saw 
our  strange  guide  bending  over  a  small  fire.  In  a 
moment  a  flame  blazed  up,  illuminating  our  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings — and  I  uttered  a  quick  gasp 
and  took  a  swift  step  backward  and  I  am  sure  all 
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the  others  did  the  same.  For  we  stood  lined  along 
the  very  edge  of  a  deep  chasm  in  a  solid  wall  of 
rock,  which  had  jumped  at  us  from  out  that  black 
darkness,  or  so  it  seemed,  so  sudden  did  it  appear 
to  our  startled  eyes.  I  glanced  down  into  the  chasm ; 
and  saw  nothing  but  blackness  and  I  shivered  and 
marveled  why  King  David  had  brought  us  here. 

The  ground  near  where  we  stood  was  covered 
with  many  rocks  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  King 
David  now  took  a  pine  torch  from  a  dry  place 
among  these  rocks,  lighted  it  at  his  fire  and  thrust 
its  end  between  two  rocks  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  stood  upright  and  illuminated  our  surroundings. 
Then  I  saw  him  bend  over  a  large  flat  rock,  which 
would  have  tasked  the  strength  of  two  strong  men 
to  lift,  raised  one  side  of  it  upward  for  about  a 
foot,  holding  it  there  with  one  knee,  while  he 
quickly  slipped  one  hand  under  it  and  withdrew 
the  coils  of  a  long  rope.  Then,  dropping  the  rock 
back  into  its  place,  he  stepped  to  the  verge  of  the 
chasm  and  let  fall  one  end  of  the  rope  down  into 
it.  As  the  rope  uncoiled  I  saw  that  it  was  knotted 
at  intervals  of  about  two  feet.  When  the  full  length 
of  the  rope  had  fallen  down  into  the  chasm,  he  tied 
the  end  he  still  held,  in  a  peculiar  way,  around  the 
trunk  of  a  sturdy  tree,  which  grew  near  the  edge 
of  the  chasm,  attached  a  small  but  strong  cord, 
which  he  took  from  one  of  his  pockets,  to  the  knot 
he  had  made  and  lowered  the  cord  down  into  the 
chasm,  a  little  distance  away  from  the  rope. 

“Now  King  David  ready.  You  go  first,”  and  he 
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turned  abruptly  to  the  Chevalier.  “At  end  of  rope 
you  find  porch  of  King  David’s  home.  Wait  on 
porch  until  all  come  down.  Jerk  rope  three  times 
when  safe  on  porch.  King  David  has  spoken. 


Go!” 


I  count  it  a  marvel  of  courage  that  not  for  an 
instant  did  the  Chevalier  hesitate  to  climb  down 
that  frail-looking  rope  into  the  inky  blackness  of 
that  unknown  chasm,  not  having  any  knowledge  of 
where  the  rope  ended,  not  even  if  it  ended  on  any¬ 
thing  more  solid  than  air,  save  for  the  words  of 
our  strange  guide,  who,  of  a  certainty,  was  of  an 
unsound  mind. 

“I  go,  your  Majesty,”  he  said  and  made  King 
David  that  famous  sweeping  courtesy  of  his,  turned 
to  me  with  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  his  gallant  head, 
seized  hold  of  the  knotted  rope  and  went  quickly 
over  the  edge  of  the  chasm  and  down  into  the  black 
darkness  below. 

King  David  caught  up  the  torch  and  held  it  so 
that  its  light  shone  down  into  the  chasm.  I  lay  down 
on  my  stomach  and  thrusting  my  head  over  the 
edge  of  the  chasm,  followed  the  Chevalier  with 
anxious  eyes.  For,  mayhap,  twenty  feet  the  light  of 
the  torch  penetrated  the  darkness  below,  showing 
the  Chevalier  going  bravely  down  the  rope,  hand 
under  hand — and  then  he  disappeared  and  I  saw 
only  the  swaying  twitching  rope,  which  told  me 
that  he  was  still  going  bravely  down. 

By  my  side  lay  the  white  lad  we  had  rescued 
from  the  Iroquois,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  swaying 
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rope;  and  I  could  tell  by  the  horror  in  them  that  he 
was  thinking  some  such  thought  as  this:  “Must  I 
also  go  down  that  fearfully  swaying  rope  into  that 
awful  darkness?”  And  I  had  somewhat  the  same 
thoughts. 

A  moment  later  the  rope  suddenly  ceased  its 
swaying  and  hung  straight  and  taut;  and  then  came 
the  three  jerks,  which  told  us  that  the  Chevalier 
was  safe;  and  never  did  three  jerks  of  a  rope  before 
or  since  give  me  so  great  a  relief  as  did  those  three 
jerks  coming  up  out  of  the  silent  blackness  below. 

“Art  safe?”  I  cried  out  in  my  joyous  excitement. 

“Aye!  Aye!”  came  back  the  answer.  “Safe  on 
the  porch  of  the  palace  of  His  Majesty,  King 
David !  Come  on  down !  The  going  is  fine !” 

“You  next,”  and  King  David  turned  to  me. 

“Here  I  come!”  I  called  down  to  the  Chevalier 
and  the  next  moment  I  had  hold  of  the  rope  and 
was  descending  over  the  edge  of  the  chasm. 

I  was  fearfully  frightened ;  but  I  had  sense  enow 
to  know  that  I  must  cling  tightly  to  the  rope,  if  I 
would  cling  to  life!  Cautiously,  using  both  hands 
and  feet,  I  began  to  lower  myself  down  into  that 
awesome  chasm,  all  the  more  awesome  now, 
because  the  light  of  the  torch  above  my  head  shin¬ 
ing  down  gave  me  something  of  an  idea  of  the 
hideous  depths  into  which  I  was  venturing.  As  I 
swayed  back  and  forth  and  against  the  side  of  the 
rock  and  glanced  down  into  the  inklike  darkness 
below  me,  where  I  could  see  no  landing-place,  I 
realized,  even  better  than  I  had  before,  the  cour- 
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age  displayed  by  the  Chevalier,  when,  without  an 
instant’s  hesitation,  he  had  descended  into  those 
black  depths  at  the  command  of  King  David,  not 
having  had  the  example  before  him  that  he  had 
given  me.  I  doubt  if  I  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  do  it.  As  it  was,  I  am  sure  that  I  now  know  how 
a  drowning  man  must  feel,  when  strong  hands 
reach  out  and  grip  hold  of  him  and  pull  him  out 
of  the  death-hold  of  the  water  to  safety.  So  I  felt 
when,  suddenly,  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier  came 
about  me  and  my  feet  struck  solid  rock. 

“Move  most  cautiously  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that 
the  others  will  have  landing-room,”  the  Chevalier 

whispered,  as  he  still  held  his  arms  about  me - 

We  both  whispered.  I  know  not  why,  unless  it  was 

because  of  the  awe  inside  of  us -  “I  know  not 

the  extent  of  the  rock  we  are  on.  A  false  step  might 
send  us  both  down  into  the  abyss  below.” 

I  gave  three  jerks  to  the  rope  to  let  those  above 
know  that  I  had  safely  landed,  and  moved  most 
cautiously  a  little  to  one  side. 

“The  saints  keep  me  from  making  such  another 
descent!”  I  breathed  and  turned  my  eyes  upward. 

The  light  of  the  torch  showed  plainly  the  actions 
of  those  we  had  left  at  the  top  of  the  chasm,  but 
it  did  not  come  down  to  us.  We  could  not  see  even 
the  rock  on  which  we  stood,  nor  anything  of  our 
immediate  surroundings. 

“  ’Tis  the  lad  who  comes  next!”  again  whispered 
the  Chevalier. 

“Aye,”  I  answered,  “and  I  know  he  is  most 
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dreadfully  frightened;  but  see  how  bravely  he 
comes!  Can  we  not  steady  the  rope  for  him?” 

“Aye,  now  that  there  be  two  of  us,”  and  we 
both  laid  hold  on  the  rope  and  held  it,  until  the 
lad,  all  in  a  tremble,  stood  beside  us. 

“Whip-In-The-Face  can  never  come  down  that 
rope!”  I  declared,  as  I  saw  her  approach  the  edge 
of  the  chasm  and  look  down.  “And — and  she  said 
she  knew  where  the  brass  casket  was  hidden!  She 
must - ” 

“She  will!”  excitedly  exclaimed  the  Chevalier. 
“See,  she  is  climbing  on  the  back  of  King  David! 
By  Hercules!  what  strength  the  man  must  have,  if 
he  can  carry  that  squaw  on  his  back  down  that 
rope!” 

Now  I  saw  that,  in  very  truth,  the  old  squaw  was 
on  the  back  of  King  David  with  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  that  both  were  descending  the  sway¬ 
ing  rope,  Whip-In-The-Face  holding  the  torch 
and  King  David  coming  down  the  rope,  hand 
under  hand,  as  easily  as  if  he  carried  no  burden. 

“Mother  of  men!”  again  exclaimed  the  Cheva¬ 
lier.  “See  him  come!  He  minds  not  at  all  the 
weight  of  the  woman!  He  does  not  even  use  his 
feet  to  hold  to  the  knots  of  the  rope!  May  those 
hands  never  grip  me  in  anger!” 

By  now  they  were  near  enow  for  me  to  see  the 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  old  squaw,  who  was 
looking  down  at  us.  In  the  torchlight,  her  black 
eyes  glittered.  There  was  no  look  of  fear  in  them 
nor  on  her  face,  rather  a  look  of  pride  and  exulta- 
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tion.  Evidently  she  had  no  thought  of  danger, 
when  supported  by  King  David,  although  she  must 
have  known  that  a  fall  meant  death  on  the  rocks 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Mayhap,  she  believed  that 
death  could  not  touch  King  David,  nor  her,  when 
on  his  backl 

In  a  moment  more  the  two  of  them  stood  on  the 
rock  beside  us.  King  David  at  once  fastened  the 
end  of  the  rope  to  an  iron  hook,  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  wall  of  rock.  Then  he  caught  hold 
of  the  small  cord,  the  other  end  of  which  he  had 
tied  to  the  knot  holding  the  rope  around  the  tree- 
trunk  above  and  which  he  had  dropped  down  into 
the  chasm,  gave  it  two  or  three  jerks,  which  must 
have  unloosened  the  rope  from  the  tree,  for  the 
whole  rope  came  tumbling  down  and  fell  on  the 
shelf  of  rock  at  our  feet.  I  thought  this  a  most  in¬ 
genious  way  of  preventing  any  one  from  following 
him  down  into  the  chasm  and  of  hiding  the  manner 
of  his  going. 

I  now  saw  that  our  feet  rested  on  a  narrow  shelf 
of  rock,  not  more  than  five  feet  wide,  which  thrust 
itself  out  from  the  wall  of  rock.  Truly,  we  had  had 
need  of  caution,  when  we  had  stood  there  in 
the  darkness ;  for,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
light  of  the  torch,  could  I  see  the  bottom  of  the 
chasm. 

Now,  without  uttering  a  word,  our  strange  guide 
took  the  torch  from  the  old  squaw’s  hand  and,  not 
even  looking  to  see  whether  or  not  we  followed, 
turned  and,  facing  the  wall  of  the  chasm,  walked 
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directly  into  what  I,  up  to  this  time,  had  taken  to 
be  a  black  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  chasm.  Now  I 
saw  that  it  was  an  irregular  and  narrow  opening, 
mayhap  of  the  height  of  a  man,  into  the  wall  of 
rock  itself. 

At  this  moment,  in  good  truth,  the  very  bottom 
of  the  clouds  seemed  to  drop  out,  as  King  David 
had  prophesied.  The  rain  came  down  as  water 
comes  down  over  the  lip  of  a  waterfall,  wetting  us 
to  the  skin  in  an  instant.  At  the  same  time  came 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  heavy  crashes  of 
thunder. 

“A  cave!  And  at  just  the  right  moment!”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  Chevalier.  “Ah,  but  this  is  a  most 
delightsome  adventure,  Blaise!  I — Ah-h-h-h!”  He 
stopped  abruptly  and  stood  staring  in  sheer  aston¬ 
ishment  and  wonder  at  the  scene  before  him;  for, 
by  now,  hurried  by  the  sudden  violent  downfall  of 
rain,  we  had  entered  through  the  thick  doorway 
of  rock  and  stood  in  the  very  palace  itself  of  King 
David. 

I  had  been  in  caves  before;  but  never  in  one  like 
this!  The  light  of  our  one  torch  illuminated  the 
space  around  us  for  only  a  few  feet,  but  it  was  enow 
to  show  us  that  we  were  looking  on  one  of  nature’s 
wonders.  The  roof  of  the  cave,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  my  eyes,  was  some  thirty  feet 
above  our  heads.  The  light  of  the  torch  was  not 
strong  enow  to  show  its  size.  A  great  pillar  of 
alabaster  whiteness  and  fantastic  shape,  rose  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof  directly  in  front  of  us.  Other 
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similar  pillars  formed  an  uneven  way  of  columns, 
leading  for,  mayhap,  a  dozen  yards  to  where  stood 
a  marvel — a  great  block  of  that  alabasterlike  stone, 
for  stone  it  looked  to  me,  covered  with  curiously 
twisted  adornments,  in  the  most  fantastic  designs, 
all  of  which  I  thought  most  beautiful.  On  top  of 
this  white  block  I  saw  the  rude  shape  of  a  great 
thronelike  chair,  covered  with  black  bearskins 
and,  with  the  head  of  the  largest  bear  I  have  ever 
seen,  even  to  this  day,  projecting  over  the  high  back 
of  the  chair,  somewhat  like  a  canopy,  with  the 
mouth  wide  open  and  the  snarling  lips  drawn  back 
threateningly,  showing  the  long  white  teeth. 

This  much  I  saw  at  my  first  amazed  glance. 
Then  my  eyes  went  quickly  to  King  David,  for  he 
was  acting  most  strangely.  First  he  strode,  in  that 
kingly  way  of  his,  down  that  Way  of  Columns,  to 
that  great  white  block,  whereon  stood  the  throne, 
thrust  out  his  torch  and,  to  my  amazement,  lighted 
a  huge  candle,  fully  as  tall  as  was  he,  which  stood  a 
little  in  front  and  to  one  side  of  the  throne.  Front¬ 
ing  the  other  side  of  the  throne,  stood  another  huge 
candle  and  circling  around  its  sides  and  back  were 
six  other  tall  candles.  These  candles,  one  after  the 
other  King  David  lighted,  slowly,  as  if  he  were 
performing  a  ceremony.  When  the  last  candle 
blazed  forth  whitely,  he  placed  the  torch,  still 
flaming,  into  a  socket  prepared  for  it,  bent  down 
and  caught  up  from  the  lap  of  the  throne  a  won¬ 
drous  robe  made  of  the  whitest  ermine,  and  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders.  Then  he  turned  and  faced  us 
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and,  in  that  wonderfully  clear  and  musical  voice  of 
his,  called  out  solemnly; 

“Bow  the  head!  King  David  ascends  his  throne! 
Bow  the  head !” 

Then  taking  three  slow  backward  steps,  which 
brought  him  to  the  throne  itself,  he  called  out 
again : 

“Bow  the  head!  King  David  sits  on  his  throne! 
Bow  the  head!” 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  skin-covered  seat  of  the 
great  throne,  with  the  huge  bear  head  snarling 
threateningly  above  him,  and  lifted  a  fantastically 
shaped  crown,  that  sparkled  and  glowed  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  eight  great  candles,  as  if  it  were 
made  of  many  jewels,  and  placed  it  on  his  head. 

In  very  truth,  it  was  a  strange  and  awesome 
scene  that  we  now  looked  on,  with  King  David  sit¬ 
ting  there  like  a  veritable  king  on  his  throne,  the 
white  robe  of  ermine  skins  falling  in  regal  splendor 
from  his  neck  to  his  feet,  his  jeweled  crown  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  candlelight  and  the  white  wonders  of 
the  cave  sparkling  all  around  him.  The  light  of  the 
eight  candles  now  brilliantly  illuminated  the 
throne  and  our  immediate  surroundings  and  lost 
itself  among  a  multitude  of  fantastically  adorned 
columns,  pinnacles  and  wonders,  all  white  and 

glistening,  as  if  newly  polished - I  have  not  the 

words  to  describe  the  wonders  of  the  scene  nor  to 
picture  the  splendors  of  it!  But  it  awed  the  soul 
inside  of  me,  by  its  white  and  glistening  beauty; 
and  somehow  seemed  a  fitting  frame  for  that  most 
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mysterious  and  kingly  man,  who  called  himself 
King  David. 

For,  mayhap,  a  minute  King  David  sat  silent  and 
motionless  on  his  throne,  apparently  giving  no 
attention  to  us.  Then,  suddenly,  he  lifted  his  hands 
and  clapped  them  together  loudly;  and  the  sound 
of  his  clappings  went  echoing  through  that  mys¬ 
terious  cavern  in  the  most  awesome  manner. 

“Aye!  Aye!  Never  before  had  I  such  a  marve¬ 
lous  and  delightsome  adventure!”  the  Chevalier, 
who  stood  close  by  my  side,  whispered  in  my  ear, 
and  I  could  hear  and  feel  the  awe  and  wonder  in 
his  voice.  “Ah-h-h-h!  What  now?” 

As  he  spoke  there  came  from  around  one  of  those 
great  white  pillars,  so  far  away  that  the  light  from 
the  candles  hardly  reached  it,  a  slow  moving  pro¬ 
cession  of  four  white  figures,  who  marched  mys¬ 
teriously  and  silently  in  and  out  among  the  pillars 
of  that  many-pillared  chamber,  yet  ever  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  where  we  stood.  At  first  in 
the  dim  light  and  the  shadows  which  surrounded 
them,  I  could  not  tell  what  the  figures  were.  Then, 
as  they  came  closer,  they  gradually  took  form  and 
I  saw  that  they  were  human  beings,  dressed  like 
the  figures  I  had  once  seen  in  a  large  illustration 
in  a  huge  bible  I  had  opened  in  a  priest’s  house  in 
Montreal,  where  I  had  studied  when  a  young  boy. 
I  still  remember  the  title  of  that  picture.  It  was 
called,  “In  the  Banquet  Hall  of  King  David,”  and 
showed  many  servants,  bearing  on  their  heads  great 
platters  of  food  to  a  large  table,  around  which 
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were  gathered  the  king  and  his  guests.  The  picture 
fascinated  me  and  I  looked  long  and  wonderingly 
at  it.  Now  the  approaching  figures  appeared  to  my 
startled  eyes  as  if  they  might  have  stepped  out  from 
among  the  food-bearers  of  that  picture;  for  they 
were  dressed  in  the  same  manner  and  three  of  them 
bore  on  their  heads  great  platters  of  steaming  food. 
At  their  head  came  a  strange  witchlike  figure,  more 
fantastically  dressed  than  the  others  and  carrying 
on  her  head  no  platter  of  food. 

“The  very  witch  of  Endor  or - Saints  love  us, 

Blaise!  It’s  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face!” 
exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  as  his  eyes  went  to  the 
spot  where  we  had  last  seen  Whip-In-The-Face, 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  in  them  that  amuses 
me  now  when  I  recall  it. 

The  old  squaw  had  disappeared. 

“And  see,  the  others  are  old  Indian  warriors, 
battle-scarred  and  torture-scarred!  They  must  be 
Indians  King  David  has  saved  from  the  torture- 
stakes  of  the  Iroquois!  How  queer  they  look, 
dressed  as  ancient  Israelite  servants!”  I  whispered, 
greatly  excited,  as  the  little  procession  came  near 
the  throne  of  King  David,  where  the  light  of  the 
eight  candles  fell  brightly  on  it.  “Look!  They  act 
as  if  they  truly  thought  him  a  God!” 

For  by  now  the  three  food-bearers  had  come  to 
the  great  white  block  on  which  the  throne  stood, 
had  most  reverently  placed  their  platters  of  food 
on  top  of  it,  not  daring  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  face 
of  King  David,  as  they  did  so,  and  had  fallen  pros- 
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trate,  their  faces  to  the  floor,  before  King  David. 
Whip-In-The-Face  alone  mounted  to  the  top  of 
the  white  block,  picked  up  one  of  the  platters  of 
food,  walked  to  the  throne,  placed  the  platter  on 
one  of  its  broad  arms,  took  a  backward  step  and 
stood,  with  head  bowed  humbly  before  King 
David. 

Now  King  David  spoke. 

“King  David  is  hungry.  He  will  eat,”  he  said. 
“King  David’s  guests  are  hungry.  Conduct  them  to 
the  guest-chamber  and  give  them  food.  King 
David’s  guests  are  weary.  Prepare  their  couches. 
In  the  morning  we  go  on  a  long  journey,  to  find 
the  one  man  who  can  help  you.  The  Iroquois  watch 
all  the  trails  back  to  Montreal.  It  would  be  death 
for  you  to  walk  one  of  them.  King  David  knows 
what  to  do.  Trust  him.  Now,  King  David  has 
spoken  and  would  be  alone.  May  the  saints  give 
you  sweet  and  restful  slumbers!  good-night!”  and 
that  strange  man  arose  from  his  throne  and  bowed 
thrice,  with  kingly  pride  and  graciousness,  once  to 
each  one  of  us,  as  we  stood  there,  awed  and  silent. 
Then  he  again  seated  himself  on  the  throne. 

Whip-In-The-Face,  followed  by  the  three  old 
warriors,  two  of  whom  carried  the  remaining  plat¬ 
ters  of  food  on  their  heads,  now  conducted  us  to 
where  an  opening  in  one  side  of  the  wall  of  the 
cavern  gave  entrance  into  a  small  chamberlike 
cave,  scarcely  larger  than  our  own  room  at  Quebec 
in  the  Chateau  of  St.  Louis.  Here  the  light  of  the 
candles  surrounding  King  David’s  throne  barely 
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penetrated;  but  a  pine  torch  flamed  in  front  of  the 
opening.  The  old  squaw  lighted  a  candle  she  had 
with  her  and,  motioning  us  to  follow,  passed  into 
the  opening. 

Both  the  Chevalier  and  I,  before  we  entered  this 
small  cave,  paused  and  turned  for  a  last  look  in 
the  direction  of  King  David.  He  still  sat  on  his 
throne.  His  white  robe  of  ermine  brought  out  his 
form  distinctly,  against  the  black  bearskins  of  the 
throne.  The  crown  on  his  head  sparkled  and 
glowed  in  the  candlelight.  The  white  splendors  of 
the  cave  surrounded  him.  Not  even  King  David 
himself  could  have  been  throned  in  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful,  a  more  wonderful  throne-room.  As  we  looked, 
King  David  arose  slowly  and,  going  to  the  eight 
candles,  snuffed  out  their  lights,  one  by  one.  The 
scene,  as  the  light  became  less  and  less,  with  the 
going  out  of  the  candles,  was  weirdly  beautiful. 
King  David,  in  his  robe  of  ermine,  moved,  a  stately 
white  ghost,  surrounded  by  motionless  white 
ghosts.  Then  the  last  candle  went  out  and  he  and 
all  the  other  ghosts,  even  the  white  cavern  itself, 
vanished  from  before  our  eyes,  as  suddenly  as  if 
a  black  velvet  curtain  had  been  dropped  between 
them  and  us. 

“Ah-h-h-h-h!”  I  heard  the  Chevalier  gasp,  as  we 
turned  to  follow  the  old  squaw  into  the  small  cave ; 
but  he  spoke  no  words. 

Nor  did  I  find  a  fitting  word  to  utter.  In  good 
sooth,  so  awed  and  entranced  was  I  by  what  I  had 
seen  that,  when  the  food-bearers  had  gone  from  the 
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guest-room  and  we  were  alone  with  Whip-In-The- 
Face  and  I  had  the  opportunity,  I  never  even 
thought  to  question  her  about  the  little  brass  cas¬ 
ket,  nor  to  ask  her  where  it  was  hidden.  She  re¬ 
mained  with  us  until  we  had  finished  our  eating 
and  she  had  prepared  our  couches  by  making  three 
piles  of  soft  furs  on  the  floor  of  the  cave. 

“Trust  King  David.  He  great  spirit.  Now 
sleep,”  she  said  and,  taking  the  candle  in  her  hand, 
she  went  out  of  the  cave,  leaving  us  in  the  black 
darkness  of  King  David’s  guest-chamber. 

We  were  dead-tired  and  sleepy,  as  you  will 
realize,  if  you  recall  what  we  had  been  through 
that  day  and  night;  and  we  sought  our  couches  at 
once  and  threw  ourselves  down  on  them,  without 
uttering  a  word,  although,  had  it  not  been  for  our 
utter  weariness,  words  would  have  been  flying 
from  the  tips  of  our  tongues.  I  know  not  how  it 
was  with  the  others,  but  I  do  know  that  I  was 
asleep  almost  the  instant  I  straightened  out  my 
body  on  the  soft  furs. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


NOEL  TELLS  HIS  TALE — 'KING  DAVID  GOES  IN  SEARCH 
OF  ONE  WHO  CAN  HELP  US 

IDO  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  for  in  that  sun¬ 
less  cave  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  passing  of 
time.  In  truth,  I  did  not  awake  until  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder  shook  me  and  a  light  flared  on  my  face 
I  started  and  sat  up  quickly  and  saw  dimly,  with 
my  sleep-clouded  eyes,  King  David,  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand,  bending  over  me. 

“King  David  bids  his  guests  a  good-morning,” 
he  said.  “Eat  and  quickly  make  yourselves  ready  to 
go  on  that  long  journey,  for  it  is  already  late.  King 
David  has  spoken!  Now  he  goes.  Be  ready  against 
his  return,”  and  he  placed  the  lighted  candle  up¬ 
right  on  the  floor  and  walked  out  of  the  cave,  in 
that  stately  kingly  way  of  his. 

Of  a  certainty,  there  was  no  acting,  no  make- 
believe  in  his  behavior.  He  actually  thought  him¬ 
self  David,  king  of  Israel.  How  he  accounted  for 
his  surroundings,  or  if  he  even  attempted  to 
account  for  them  at  all,  I  know  not.  He  was  as  I 
have  writ  him  down.  I  leave  the  accounting  to 
wiser  heads  than  mine. 

The  light  of  the  candle  illuminated  the  small 
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cave,  so  that  I  could  see  quite  clearly  to  the  very 
walls  around  me.  The  Chevalier  and  the  French 
lad  sat  on  their  couches  of  furs,  rubbing  the  sleep 
out  of  their  eyes,  yawning  and  staring  wonderingly 
around.  On  the  floor  was  a  great  platter  of  food; 
and  near  the  food  lay  three  shoulder-packs,  each 
containing  a  heavy  blanket  and  other  articles  for 
a  winter  journey  in  the  forest.  Evidently  King 
David’s  palace  was  well-stocked  with  wilderness 
supplies.  Down  the  wall  of  one  side  of  the  room 
trickled  a  small  stream  of  water  and  fell  into  a 
little  basin  it  had  hollowed  out  of  the  rock  of  the 
floor  and  thence  went  along  the  wall  until  it  came 
to  a  crack  in  the  floor,  wherein  it  disappeared. 

“Well,  well,  then  I’m  not  still  dreaming!”  and 
the  Chevalier  jumped  to  his  feet  the  moment  he 
had  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes.  “Truly, 
Blaise,  this  is  a  most  astonishing  and  delightsome 
adventure!  Never  did  I  even  dream  of  one  like 
this!  Now  let  us  drink,  wash  and  eat;  for,  if  I  mis¬ 
take  not,  there  is  more  to  follow,”  and,  humming 
happily  to  himself,  he  hurried  to  where  the  water 
ran  down  the  side  of  the  wall,  drank  and  then 
washed  his  hands  and  face  vigorously  in  the  little 
basin  filled  with  running  water. 

The  French  lad  and  I  did  likewise;  and  then 
the  three  of  us  seated  ourselves,  Turk-fashion, 
around  the  platter  of  food.  Now,  we  could  talk! 

“I  wonder  what  Count  Frontenac  thinks?”  I 
queried,  before  I  thrust  a  bit  of  the  food  into  my 
mouth;  for  I  had  worried  considerably  over  the 
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matter  of  the  trouble  we  were  making  him,  when 
he  had  so  great  need  of  all  his  time  in  other  and 
more  important  things. 

“Whatever  he  thinks  or  does,  I  hope  he  does  not 
find  us,”  laughed  the  Chevalier.  “This  is  altogether 
too  glorious  an  adventure  to  have  it  spoiled  by  a 
rescue!  I  wonder  where  King  David  is  taking  us 
and  to  whom?  Howbeit,  what  matters  it?  I  go 
gladly  with  him  wheresoever  he  goes,  for  with 
him  goes  adventure.  Nathless,  that  be  a  most 
strange  fancy  of  his,  that  he  be  King  David,  most 
strange  and  interesting!  I  have  read  of  the  com¬ 
ing  of  such  fancies  into  a  man’s  head - But  that 

is  for  the  doctors  to  trouble  their  minds  over!  He  is 
the  most  marvelous  man  I  have  ever  met,  albeit  of 
a  certainty  somewhat  crazy;  and  most  sure  I  am 
that  some  great  misfortune  brought  him  to  his 
present  state.  I  wonder  greatly  who  he  really  is  and 
how  he  came  to  be  a  wanderer  in  the  great  forests 
of  the  New  World — a  man  dressed  in  skins  and  yet 
with  the  mien  of  a  king,  or  at  least  of  a  great  noble! 
Know  you  aught  of  him,  Blaise?” 

“No,”  I  answered.  “He  is  a  mystery  to  all.  Often 
when  a  young  lad,  have  I  heard  my  foster-father 
tell  of  him  and  the  marvels  of  his  doing;  and  shiv¬ 
ered  with  awe  and  wonder  as  I  listened  to  the  tell¬ 
ing.  Mayhap,  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face, 
could  tell  us  something;  for  she  seems  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  him  in  a  most  strange  and  mysterious 
manner.  I - ” 

“You  are  right,  Blaise!”  interrupted  the  Cheva- 
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lier  excitedly.  “The  next  time  we  see  her  we  must 
question  her.  She - ” 

“And  to  think,”  I  broke  in  disgustedly,  “that  last 
night,  when  we  had  her  right  here  in  this  cave,  I 
did  not  have  wit  enow  to  ask  her  about  the  brass 
casket  and  where  it  was  now.  You  know  she  said 
she  had  stolen  it  from  Black  Bizard.  But  I’ll  have 
more  sense  the  next  time  I  see  her.  Doubtless,  she 
will  be  one  of  us  on  that  long  journey  King  David 
is  to  take  us.  Then  I’ll - ” 

But  here  I  saw,  by  his  actions,  that  the  lad,  who 
up  to  this  time  had  kept  a  silent  tongue  in  his 
mouth,  wished  to  say  something  and  I  turned 
quickly  to  him;  for  I  had  a  great  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  the  lad  and  how  he  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Iroquois  and  under  the  evil  power  of  Black 
Bizard ;  and  I  was  most  anxious  to  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  visit  he  and  Black  Bizard  made  to  the 
Chevalier  and  me  in  the  Death-House  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  a  few  minutes  before  we  were  led  to  the  tor¬ 
ture-stake,  and  what  Black  Bizard  had  meant  when 

he  bade  the  lad  look  closely  at  me - Aye,  there 

were  many  questions  I  wished  to  ask  this  lad  and, 
up  to  this  moment,  so  swiftly  had  things  happened, 
I  had  had  no  opportunity;  and  that  was  hard  on 
a  boy  of  seventeen ! 

“I — I”  began  the  lad,  stammering  a  little  in  his 
excitement.  “I  know  white  talk,  a  little.  Black- 
gown*  tell  me  how.  I - ” 

*  Indian  name  of  priests,  on  account  of  the  black  gowns  they 
wore. — E.  M. 
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“But  you  are  white,  not  Indian.  Why  should  a 
priest  have  to  teach  you  white  talk?”  I  interrupted 
in  surprise.  “Surely  you  know  that  you  are  a  white 
boy?” 

“Yes,  maybe  I  white.  Blackgown  say  so;  old 
Indian  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  say  so.  Yes, 
maybe  I  white.  But  I  live  with  Iroquois,  live  like 
Iroquois.  Never  know  how  I  come  to  Iroquois. 
Never  know  white  mother,  white  father.  Never 
know  I  white,  ’til  Blackgown  say  I  white.  Black- 
gown  say  I  must  go  away  from  Iroquois.  I  go  first 
chance  I  get.  Now  I  with  you.  No  want  to  be 
Indian  any  more.  Want  to  live  white.  No  send  me 
back  to  Iroquois.” 

“Never!”  declared  the  Chevalier,  so  emphati¬ 
cally  that  he  nearly  choked  on  a  mouthful  of  food. 
“You  were  born  white  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
French;  and  white  and  French  you  remain  from 
this  day.  What  is  your  name?  You  must  have  a 
name.” 

“Iroquois  call  me,  On-on-ka-wa-ya-hoot,” 
answered  the  boy. 

“No!  No!”  and  the  Chevalier  threw  up  both 
hands  in  simulated  horror.  “That  is  no  decent  name 
to  call  a  French  boy.  I  have  it!  We’ll  call  you, 
Mephibosheth,  because,  according  to  the  bible,  he 
found  favor  in  the  sight  of  King  David.” 

“Nay!  Nay!”  I  laughed.  “Not  that!  That’s  even 
worse  than  the  Iroquois  name.  I  could  never  pro¬ 
nounce  such  a  name.  Let’s  call  him  Noel?  That’s 
a  good  old  French  name  and  I  am  sure  he  is  going 
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to  grow  up  into  a  good  Frenchman.  And  it’s  a 
name  any  French  tongue  can  pronounce.  Now,  you 
understand,”  and  I  turned  to  the  lad,  “from  this 
moment  you  are  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Noel.” 

“I  know.  When  you  say,  No-hell,  I  come.” 

We  both  laughed  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

“Now,  Noel,  tell  me,”  I  said,  “why  came  you 
to  visit  the  Chevalier  and  me  with  Black  Bizard? 
What  had  your  visit  to  do  with  me?  Why  did 
Black  Bizard  bid  you  look  closely  at  me?” 

“Black  Bizard,”  and  I  saw  him  shiver  as  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  name,  “he  want  me  see  how  you  look. 
He  say,  when  Iroquois  kill  you,  I  must  take  your 
name,  must  make  believe  I  you.  He  make  me  look 
like  you,  dress  like  you,  so  I  can  fool  the  ones  who 
take  little  brass — brass  box  from  him.  He  say  he 
know  them.  Say  they  not  know  you  good.  Say  he 
can  make  them  believe  I  you.  He  take  me  to  them. 
Say  I  you.  Say  he  save  me  from  the  Iroquois.  Say 
box  mine.  Make  them  give  box  to  me.  You  dead. 
No  can  come  and  say  he  lie.  Then  he  have  box 
again.  I  know  not  why  he  want  little  box.  He  no  tell 
me.  Only  he  say  he  must  keep  box  for  much  big 
French  chief,  who  come  from  France  to  get  box. 
He  dare  not  open  box.  He  say  I  no  take  your 
name,  no  make  believe  I  you,  no  go  with  him  to 
get  box,  he  kill  me.  He  much  bad  man.  He  do 
what  he  say.  I - ” 

At  this  moment  King  David  entered  the  little 
cave  and  our  talk  stopped  abruptly.  He  carried  in 
his  arms  three  muskets,  with  powder  and  ball  for 
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each,  three  long  knives  and  three  tomahawks. 
These  weapons  he  quickly  placed  in  our  hands; 
for,  of  course,  the  Iroquois  had  taken  all  our 
weapons  from  us. 

“King  David  goes.  Follow  King  David,”  and, 
without  speaking  a  further  word,  he  turned,  picked 
up  the  candle  and  strode  out  of  the  little  cave  and 
into  the  great  throne-chamber.  The  three  of  us 
quickly  shouldered  our  packs  and  followed  closely 
after  him. 

We  passed  and  without  pause  the  great  white 
block,  whereon  was  the  throne,  with  that  enormous 
bear-head  projecting  threateningly  above  it,  on  by 
many  a  white  cave-wonder  that  caused  me  to  mar¬ 
vel,  and  on  until,  suddenly,  we  passed  out  of  the 
cave  and  stood  on  that  narrow  shelf  of  rock,  blink¬ 
ing  in  the  bright  sunlight. 

King  David  at  once  caught  up  the  knotted  rope, 
which  still  lay  on  the  shelf  of  rock,  and  tossed  one 
end  of  it  down  into  the  depths  below  us.  You  will 
remember  that  he  had  fastened  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  the  night  before  to  an  iron  hook  firmly  driven 
into  the  wall  of  rock. 

As  soon  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
light  of  day,  I  looked  down  over  the  lip  of  the  shelf 
and  was  much  relieved  to  see  that  we  were  now 
not  more  than  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  chasm  and  that  the  end  of  the  rope 
rested  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

King  David,  when  the  rope  held  taut  to  the  iron 
hook,  turned  quickly  to  us. 
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“King  David  goes  down  first,”  he  said.  “Hold 
rope  steady  for  you.  You  come  after  King  David, 
one  by  one.  King  David  has  spoken!”  and  he 
caught  hold  of  the  rope  and  started  to  swing  him¬ 
self  down  off  the  shelf  of  rock. 

“Hold  a  moment!”  I  cried  out  anxiously. 
“Where  is  the  old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face? 
There  is  something  I  must  ask  her.  Goes  she  not 
with  us?” 

“No,”  and  King  David  looked  up  calmly  into 
my  eyes.  “She  started  for  Quebec  this  morning. 
But,  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  over  her  going. 
She  goes  on  your  service.  King  David  has  spoken!” 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  going  swiftly  down 
the  knotted  rope,  hand  under  hand,  leaving  a 
greatly  disappointed  and  wondering  lad  on  that 
narrow  shelf  of  rock. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  three  of  us  stood 
on  the  rock  below  by  the  side  of  King  David. 

“King  David  now  goes  on  that  long  journey  in 
search  of  one  who  can  help  you,”  and  this  strange 
man  turned  to  us  the  moment  we  were  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the -chasm  with  him.  “Follow  King  David. 
Keep  silent.  Ask  no  question.  No  talk.  Iroquois 
might  hear.  Indian  servants  pull  up  rope.  King 
David  has  spoken!”  and  he  strode  off  up  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  deep  chasm,  without  a  backward 
glance  in  our  direction. 

“Truly,  King  David  guards  well  his  cave,”  I 
thought,  for,  as  we  followed  him,  I  saw  one  of  his 
Indian  servants  drawing  up  the  knotted  rope. 
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All  day  we  walked  in  the  midst  of  as  wild  and 
as  grand  scenery  as  I  have  ever  seen;  all  day  we 
walked,  without  speaking  a  word,  one  to  the  other. 
Once  the  Chevalier  turned  to  me  and  started 
to  say  something.  Instantly  King  David  whirled 
about. 

“No  talk.  Iroquois  might  hear.  King  David  has 
spoken!”  and  he  whirled  about  again  and  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way,  as  if  there  was  no  question  but 
what  a  command  of  his  must  be  obeyed — and  there 
was  none. 

The  Chevalier  smiled  and  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  but  he  did  not  offer  to  speak  again. 

Shortly  afore  sunset  we  came  to  a  little  lake,  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  valley  and  surrounded  by 
rocky,  forest-covered  hills.  A  herd  of  deer  stood  in 
the  water  of  the  lake  drinking.  At  sight  of  the  deer 
we  paused  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  not  more 
than  seventy-five  yards  from  where  the  deer  stood. 
All  day  we  had  traveled,  without  pausing  to  eat. 
I  was  hungry.  Here  was  food.  And,  thinking  only 
of  my  hunger,  my  gun  went  swiftly  to  my  shoul¬ 
der.  At  the  same  instant  the  gun  of  the  Chevalier 
went  to  his  shoulder.  But,  before  either  of  us  could 
put  finger  to  trigger  and  with  startling  quickness, 
a  hand  of  King  David  seized  the  arm  of  each. 

“No  shoot,”  he  commanded.  “King  David  kill 
deer.  Gun  speak  to  Iroquois.  Tell  where  we  are. 
King  David  kill  and  make  no  sound,”  and  his 
hands  dropped  from  our  arms  and  he  off  with  his 
pack  and  one  hand  went  swiftly  to  his  belt,  where 
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hung  that  strange  weapon,  if  weapon  it  were, 
which  had  afore  so  greatly  excited  my  curiosity. 

At  those  words  and  that  movement  the  Chevalier 
and  I  became  all  attention.  We  were  about  to  solve 
a  great  mystery,  the  mystery  of  how  King  David 
did  his  magic  killing.  I,  as  I  think  I  have  afore  set 
down,  had  seen  in  a  large  bible  a  picture  of  David 
killing  the  giant,  Goliath,  and  the  sling  with  which 
he  did  the  killing.  Now  I  saw  King  David,  with 
astonishing  swiftness,  take  such  a  sling,  only  the 
strings  of  the  sling  seemed  somewhat  longer  than 
had  those  in  the  picture,  from  somewhere  about  his 
belt  and,  almost  in  the  same  instant,  so  swiftly  did 
his  hands  and  fingers  work,  drop  into  the  pocket  of 
the  sling  a  round  lead  bullet  of  a  little  more  than 
the  bigness  of  a  bullet  for  my  musket.  He  stood 
where  he  had  a  full  view  of  the  deer  and  where 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  full  swing  of  his 
sling. 

A  moment  he  stood  motionless,  his  eyes  on  the 
deer.  Then  I  saw  that  his  right  shoulder  was  mov¬ 
ing  swiftly  in  a  circle  and  that  his  right  arm  had 
disappeared  in  a  whirling  blurr.  At  the  same 
moment  I  heard  again  that  strange  humming  sound 
and  realized  now  that  it  came  from  the  whirling 
sling  as  well  as  from  the  lips  of  King  David. 

Suddenly  the  right  shoulder  of  King  David  shot 
forward,  his  right  arm  shot  outward  and  a  fat 
buck,  which  had  been  standing  facing  us,  with  his 
head  up  proudly,  dropped  into  the  water  as  if  he 
had  been  struck  on  the  head  with  an  axe,  and  lay 
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still.  The  other  deer,  greatly  startled,  quickly 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  in  long  bounding 
jumps. 

The  marvel  of  the  distant  noiseless  killings  was 
solved!  But  what  patient  constant  practise  must 
have  been  required  to  attain  such  marvelous  skill! 

We  camped  that  night  on  the  lonely  little  hill¬ 
side.  King  David  found  a  sheltered  cavelike  nook 
between  three  great  rocks,  where  a  few  strips  of 
bark  thrown  over  the  space  between  their  tops  and 
weighted  down  with  stones,  almost  completely 
sheltered  us  from  the  storm  of  rain  and  sleet,  which 
had  come  suddenly  upon  us  from  out  the  north¬ 
west.  If  you  will  recall  the  date  at  which  this  story 
started,  you  will  understand  that  it  was  now  mid¬ 
winter  and  we  were  in  Canada,  where  almost  any 
sort  of  weather,  from  a  chill  foglike  drizzle  of 
rain  and  sleet,  to  deep  snow  and  a  freezing  cold 
which  went  to  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones,  might 
be  expected.  Fortunately  no  large  amount  of  snow 
had  fallen  so  far;  but  we  had  had  more  than  enow 
of  chill  rain  and  sleet  and  the  snow  might  come  at 
any  time.  In  truth  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  had  not 
come  before. 

We  quickly  gathered  a  sufficiency  of  dry  wood 
and  soon  had  a  fire  going  and  venison  roasting. 
When  we  had  satisfied  our  hunger,  King  David 
sat  for  a  time  silently  brooding  over  the  fire,  never 
offering  to  speak,  never  looking  in  our  direction, 
not  even  acting  as  if  we  were  present. 

I  wondered,  as  I  watched  him,  if,  during  his 
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many  years  of  loneliness  in  the  forests  of  the  New 
World,  he  had  forgotten  what  he  had  a  tongue  for, 
he  so  seldom  used  it;  and,  when  he  did  speak,  he 
spoke  in  an  odd  disjointed  way,  like  one  who  had 
forgotten  many  words,  .or  like  one  who  had  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  speaking  and  who  wished  to  use  the  few¬ 
est  possible  words  to  make  his  meaning  clear. 

Now,  as  I  watched  him,  with  the  firelight  play¬ 
ing  on  his  face,  with  the  rain  beating  down  on  the 
bark  roof  above  our  heads,  with  the  great  lonely 
wilderness  all  around  us,  and  thought  of  the  years 
that  such  a  shelter,  such  a  wilderness,  had  been  his 
only  home,  a  deep  pity  came  up  within  me  for  this 
lonely  man,  all  the  more  pity  because  of  the  strange 
affliction,  which  had  made  him  fancy  that  he,  a 
man  dressed  in  skins,  a  wanderer  in  a  savage  wil¬ 
derness,  was  a  king!  My  heart  ached  at  the  thought 
of  it;  and  I  vowed  that,  once  back  to  Quebec  and 
Count  Frontenac,  I  would  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  to  bring  this  man  where  he  could  have 
the  right  kind  of  care  and  help. 

As  I  thus  sat  watching  King  David  brooding 
silently  over  the  fire,  with  my  thoughts  busy  think¬ 
ing  of  him  and  with  wondering  who  he  really  was, 
he  suddenly  aroused  himself  from  his  dreaming 
and  came  up  on  his  feet  quickly. 

“King  David  smells  snow  in  the  air,”  he  said. 
“We  have  no  snow-shoes.  King  David  make  snow- 
shoes,”  and  he  hurried  out  into  the  storm,  as  if 
rain  and  sleet  and  darkness  and  a  violent  wind 
meant  nothing  to  him. 
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Half  an  hour  later  he  returned,  rain  dripping 
from  every  inch  of  the  furs  that 'covered  his  body 
and  the  furs  themselves  shining  with  little  feathers 
of  snow  that  sparkled  for  a  moment  in  the  firelight 
and  then  disappeared.  Under  one  arm  he  bore  a 
bundle  of  long  slim  branches  cut  from  the  willows 
that  bordered  the  little  lake,  and  of  a  little  more 
than  the  thickness  of  a  large  thumb.  The  willow 
branches  he  laid  down  near  the  fire  and  picked  up 
the  skin  of  the  buck.  Then,  with  swift  fingers  and 
a  sharp  knife,  he  cut  the  skin  into  long  strips  about 
half  an  inch  wide.  When  the  strips  were  ready  he 
selected  one  of  the  willow  branches,  carefully 
trimmed  it  and  bent  it  in  the  form  of  the  frame  of 
a  snow-shoe.  Then  he  interlaced  the  strips  of  skin 
around  this  frame  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
formed  a  taut  but  loosely  woven  network  within 
the  frame  of  the  snow-shoe,  made  a  place  for  the 
foot  to  rest,  with  straps  to  fasten  it  firmly  to  the 
shoe — and  the  snow-shoe,  clumsy-looking  but  effi¬ 
cient,  was  complete. 

King  David,  as  he  thus  worked,  gave  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  us;  and,  somewhat  awed  by  the  silent  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  strange  man,  we  did  not  talk,  not  even 
among  ourselves,  but  sat  silently  watching  his  swift 
fingers  as  he  formed  one  snow-shoe  after  another. 

I  think  he  was  at  work  on  his  fourth  shoe,  when, 
at  last,  weariness  and  sleep  overcame  me  and  I 
rolled  myself  up  in  my  blanket  and  lay  down  on 
the  rock  that  formed  the  floor  of  our  little  shelter 
and  was  soon  sound  asleep. 
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Once,  during  the  -night,  the  increasing  cold 
caused  me  to  move  uneasily  in  my  blanket  in 
search  of  greater  warmth  and  a  moment  later  I 
felt  another  blanket  dropped  softly  over  me;  but 
I  was  too  sleepy  to  take  note  of  the  hand  that  laid 
it  there.  Howbeit,  in  the  morning,  I  discovered  that 
it  was  an  extra  blanket,  which  King  David  carried 
in  his  pack;  and  I  wondered  at  the  tender  care  of 
this  seemingly  cold  and  indifferent  man. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


DANIEL  DU  LUTH,  KING  OF  THE  COUREURS  DE  BOIS 

WHEN  we  went  outside  of  our  shelter  that 
morning,  we  found  that  the  wind  had  gone 
down  and  that  the  air  was  heavy  with  great  flakes 
of  falling  snow.  But  the  coming  of  the  snow  did 
not  delay  King  David;  for  the  moment  we  had 
eaten  he  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“King  David  goes,”  he  said.  “On  with  the  snow- 
shoes.  Up  with  the  packs.  Follow.  King  David 
thinks  we  find  man  before  night.  King  David  has 
spoken !”  and  he  quickly  slipped  a  pair  of  the  snow- 
shoes  on  his  feet,  shouldered  his  pack  and  was  off. 
We  followed  him,  snow-shoes  on  feet,  packs  on 
shoulders. 

“Quiet!  No  talk.  Iroquois  have  long  ears,”  he 
commanded,  as  again  we  started  on  our  way.  Evi¬ 
dently  King  David  thought  we  had  good  cause  to 
fear  the  Iroquois. 

The  forest  was  now  very  beautiful.  Some  of  the 
falling  snow  had  caught  and  clung  to  every  limb 
and  leaf  of  every  tree.  All  the  rocks  wore  cloaks 
of  ermine  over  their  ugliness.  The  ground  every¬ 
where  was  covered  with  a  glistening  carpet  of 
white.  Even  the  brush  wore  white  furs  to  hide  the 
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nakedness  of  their  bare  limbs.  I  have  often  thought 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in  nature  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  one  of  our  great  forests  under  the  white 
glory  of  winter’s  first  fall  of  snow. 

Our  rude  snowshoes  rode  the  snow,  already  a 
foot  or  more  deep,  splendidly;  and  we  moved  over 
its  white  surface  swiftly  and  as  silently  as  a  bird 
flies  through  the  air.  Once  we  saw  a  moose  and 
twice  we  saw  deer;  but  King  David  would  not 
suffer  us  to  fire  at  them  with  our  guns,  for  fear  of 
the  Iroquois;  and  he  would  not  use  his  sling, 
because  we  had  meat  with  us  from  the  deer  he  had 
killed. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  came  to 
a  hill,  the  crown  of  which  sharpened  out  to  a  high 
peak  of  rock,  which  overlooked  the  surrounding 
forest.  King  David  hurried  to  the  top  of  this  peak 
and  we  hurried  after  him.  Some  four  miles  away 
we  saw  a  lake,  surrounded,  so  far  as  we  could  see 
by  a  pine  forest;  and,  from  among  the  pines 
and  apparently  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  rose  a 
column  of  smoke.  King  David  looked  long  at  this 
smoke. 

“King  David  thinks  smoke  made  by  white  man,” 
he  said.  “King  David  goes  to  smoke,”  and  down 
the  hill  he  went  in  the  direction  of  the  smoke,  as 
usual  not  looking  to  see  whether  or  not  we  followed 
him. 

“That  smoke  must  mean  the  camp  of  the  men 
he  is  looking  for,”  whispered  the  Chevalier,  as  we 
hurried  eagerly  after  him.  “I  wonder  who  they  can 
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be  and  what  they  are  doing  in  this  wilderness,  so 
far  away  from  any  settlement.” 

“They  must  be  coureurs  de  bois,”  I  replied. 
“And  I’ll  bet  a  tanned  coonskin  that  I  know  who 
their  leader  is!”  and  I  laughed  joyously;  for  the 
thought  had  come  suddenly  to  me  that  King  David 
was  taking  us  to  that  great  leader  of  these  wild  men 
of  the  wilderness,  the  hero  of  every  boy  in  Canada, 
whose  exploits  had  filled  my  ears  and  set  my  heart 
a-throbbing  many  a  winter’s  evening  in  my  foster- 
father’s  house,  when  we  had  gathered  around  a 
great  fire  that  went  roaring  up  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney  of  the  fireplace.  Aye  more,  who  had 
often  sat  before  the  fire  himself — but  never  as  the 
teller  of  his  own  exploits.  Aye,  I  now  felt  most 
certain  that  King  David  was  taking  us  to  that 
Prince  among  coureurs  de  bois,  Daniel  du  Luth*; 
for  I  knew  that  Governor  Denonville,  shortly  afore 
the  coming  of  Count  Frontenac,  had  sent  Du  Luth, 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  his  coureur  de  bois,  up 
the  Ottawa  River  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition; 
and  King  David,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the 
direction  he  was  going,  was  headed  toward  the 
Ottawa. 


*  Those  who  wish  to  read  more  concerning  this  remarkable  man, 
of  whom  Francis  Parkman,  the  historian,  thus  writes — “He  was  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  forest,  in  the  Indian  towns,  or  in  remote  wilderness 
outposts  planted  by  himself,  exploring,  trading,  fighting,  ruling  lawless 
savages  and  whites  scarcely  less  ungovernable — ”  will  find  an  account 
given  of  some  of  his  most  remarkable  exploits  in  the  author’s  pub¬ 
lished  book,  “DANIEL  DU  LUTH;  or  ADVENTURING  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES.”— E.  M. 
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“Well,  whoever  they  may  be,  you  appear  to  be 
greatly  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of  meeting  them,”* 
smiled  back  the  Chevalier  to  my  tanned  coonskin 
offer. 

“I  am,  and,  if  he  be  the  man  I  think  he  is, 
then  you  can  look  forward  to  more  startling  and 
exciting  adventures,  for  Daniel  du  Luth  is 
one  of  the  most  adventurous  men  in  all  New 
France.” 

“Daniel  du  Luth!  The  very  man  I  have  long 
wanted  to  meet!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  now 
greatly  excited.  “I  heard  of  him  even  in  France! 
How,  when  he  served  in  the  King’s  Guards, 
he - ” 

But  here,  in  his  excitement,  the  Chevalier  had 
raised  his  voice  and  King  David  had  instantly 
whirled  about  and  commanded  silence. 

We  had  no  more  talk,  not  even  in  whispers;  for 
there  was  that  in  a  command  of  King  David  that 
few  would  care  to  disobey. 

The  snow  was  still  falling  and  the  snow-shoeing 
had  become  somewhat  difficult  and  the  darkness  of 
night  had  settled  down  around  us  before  we  caught 
our  first  glimmer  of  firelight  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  A  few  yards  farther  and  we  came 
within  sight  of  the  fire  itself. 

King  David  paused  and  held  up  his  hand  for  us 
to  do  likewise. 

At  first  I  would  have  sworn  that  the  men  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  fire  were  no  white  men,  so  wild- 
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and  savage-looking  were  they.  But,  in  a  moment 
more  I  saw  that  they  were  white,  coureurs  de  bois, 
who  are  hardly  less  savage  than  the  savages  them¬ 
selves. 

King  David  suddenly  lowered  his  uplifted 
hand  and  turned  to  us,  with  a  glad  light  in  his 
eyes. 

“King  David  find  man,”  he  said.  “He  there,” 
and  he  pointed  to  the  men  gathered  about  the  fire. 
“Watch !”  and,  suddenly,  I  again  heard  that  strange 
humming  sound,  like  a  wind  blowing  eerily 
through  the  tops  of  tall  trees. 

On  the  instant  every  man,  but  two,  around  the 
fire  had  caught  up  his  weapons  and  had  thrown 
himself  flat  on  his  belly  on  the  ground,  headed  in 
the  direction  whence  the  sound  came,  and  the  two 
had  caught  up  two  buckets  of  water,  ready  at  hand, 
and  were  about  to  empty  them  on  the  fire,  when  a 
hearty  outburst  of  laughter  caused  them  to  pause 
and  a  tall  man  jumped  to  his  feet  from  out  a 
shadow  cast  by  a  thick  bush,  where  he  had  been 
sitting  on  a  log. 

“Ho!  Ho!  Ha!  Ha!”  laughed  the  tall  man.  “’Tis 
King  David!  And  is  it  thus  on  your  bellies  that  you 
do  homage  to  his  Majesty?  Up,  up,  on  your  feet, 
men!  Advance,  your  Majesty!  You  are  most  wel¬ 
come  to  our  humble  camp,”  and  the  tall  man 
turned  and  bowed  in  our  direction  and  hardly 
could  De  Brillion  himself  have  made  a  grander 
bow. 

“King  David  goes.  Follow.”  The  humming 
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sound  had  suddenly  ceased  and  King  David,  look¬ 
ing  every  inch  of  him  a  king,  despite  his  rude  dress 
of  skins,  strode  off  toward  the  fire. 

“It  is  Du  Luth!  Glory  be!  it  is  Du  Luth!”  I 
cried  jubilantly,  as  I  followed  King  David,  my 
eyes  on  the  tall  man. 

A  moment  later,  when  King  David  and  we  three 
lads  glided  on  our  snow-shoes  from  out  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  forest  and  into  the  light  of  the  fire, 
a  great  cheer  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  coureurs  de 
bois,  who  gave  us  a  most  warm  and  hearty  wel¬ 
come. 

Du  Luth,  the  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me,  to 
my  pride  and  delight,  recognized  me  and  showed 
great  surprise  and  concern  to  find  me  there;  and, 
as  soon  as  possible,  had  me  by  the  hand  and  was 
shaking  it  warmly. 

“Jove!  Jove!  I  never  thought  to  see  you  here, 

Blaise -  Pardon,  pardon  me,  if  my  welcome 

seems  somewhat  short;  but  King  David  says  he  has 
something  of  great  importance  to  tell  me  and  I 
must  not  keep  King  David  waiting.  I’ll  see  you 
later  and  have  a  big  talk  with  you,”  and,  with  a 
warm  pressure,  he  let  go  of  my  hand  and  hurried  to 
King  David.  The  two  men  at  once  entered  one  of 
the  rude  shelters,  which  had  been  built  to  protect 
them  from  the  storm  and  which  would  not  be  used 
by  these  hardy  men  until  sleep-time,  and  were  seen 
no  more  that  night. 

“I  like  the  looks  of  your  friend,  Du  Luth,”  the 
Chevalier  smiled,  the  moment  he  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  after  the  going  of  King  David  and  Du  Luth. 
“Of  a  certainty,  I  can  see  adventure  in  the  very  eyes 
of  him!  But  I  misdoubt  his  followers.  They  have 
too  much  of  the  seeming  of  that  beast,  Black 
Bizard,  to  please  me.  Think  you  he  can  control 
them?” 

“Aye,  that  he  can,  if  any  man  in  New  France 
can,”  I  answered  him.  “He  understands  them  and 
appreciates  their  real  worth,  their  bravery,  their 
love  of  freedom  and  their  hatred  of  restraint.  Then 
they  are  not  really  as  fierce  and  terrible  and  un¬ 
couth  as  they  look,  as  you  will  discover,  when  you 
come  to  know  them  better.” 

That  was  a  wondrous  night  for  both  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  me  and  for  Noel  likewise.  The  snow  had 
suddenly  ceased  to  fall,  shortly  after  our  arrival  at 
the  camp  of  Du  Luth,  a  west  wind  came  and  drove 
the  clouds  from  the  sky,  where  nearly  a  full  moon 
hung  in  all  its  silvery  splendor,  transforming  the 
whole  scene  into  a  wonderland  of  beautiful  and 
fantastic  shapes,  for  the  snow  had  been  moist  enow 
to  cling  to  every  thing  it  touched.  The  little  lake, 
still  unfrozen,  on  the  shore  of  which  the  camp  had 
been  made,  was  set  like  a  jewel  in  the  midst  of  these 
beautiful  surroundings  and,  wherever  the  eyes  fell 
on  its  surface,  ruffled  by  a  small  wind,  it  sparkled 
with  many  little  lights,  reflected  from  the  moon 
and  the  multitude  of  stars,  shining  in  the  clear  skies 
above  us. 

“Never  saw  I  such  a  beautiful  scene  as  this  in 
France!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  as  he  stood  up 
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and  turned  himself  around  slowly,  so  that  he  could 
drink  in  with  his  eyes  all  the  beauties  of  this  won¬ 
drous  scene.  “I  am  beginning  to  understand,  Blaise, 
how  men  can  forego  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  the  Old  World,  for  the  joys  and  the  glories  and 
the  freedom  of  the  New;  for  scenes  such  as  this 
go  to  the  centers  of  life  and  set  vibrating  cords  that 
stretch  back  to  the  very  beginnings,  to  the  primal 
days!  Also  I  am  beginning  to  understand  why  men 
like  Du  Luth,  who  my  father  said  once  cut  a  gal¬ 
lant  figure  at  the  court  of  the  King,  prefer  this 
wild,  adventurous,  free  life  to  the  restraints  of 
courts  and  kings.  Blaise,  Blaise,  when  I  look  on  a 
scene  like  this,  unmarred  by  hand  of  man,  on  the 
wild  and  lonely  glory  of  it,  and  think  of  the  free¬ 
dom  that  goes  with  it,  almost  am  I  persuaded  to 
become  a  coureur  de  bois  myself!” 

“Aye!  Aye!”  I  replied,  “there  is  no  country  in  all 
the  Old  World  that  can  compare  in  glory  with  the 
glories  of  New  France.  God  made  it  very  beauti¬ 
ful!  Albeit,  may  the  saints  forgive  me!  the  savages 
somewhat  mar  the  picture.  Had  I  had  the  making 
of  it,  Maurice,  I  think  I  would  have  left  them  out 
of  the  picture.” 

“No!  No!”  cried  the  Chevalier.  “They  belong! 
They  belong!  They  give  the  one  touch  needed  to 
make  all  seem  real!  Think  what  would  have  be¬ 
come  of  the  savor  of  our  recent  glorious  adven¬ 
tures,  had  they  not  been  seasoned  with  these  same 
savages!  No,  no,  Blaise,  give  me  the  savages  along 
with  the  rest!” 
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“You  can  have  them  and  most  welcome,  even  to 
their  dirt  and  lice.  I - ” 

Here  one  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  approached  us, 
for  we  three  had  been  standing  a  little  apart,  and, 
with  a  wide  grin  on  his  face,  bade  us  come  eat  a 
little  feast  their  cook  had  prepared  especially  in 
our  honor.  “He,  Jacques,”*  he  ended,  as  the  grin 
widened,  “we  think  him  the  best  little  round  fat 
cook  in  all  these  big  woods.  Come  eat.” 

After  we  had  eaten  of  the  venison,  done  to  a  turn, 
as  the  saying  is,  the  roast  wild  turkey,  the  stew, 
flavored  with  I  know  not  what  roots  and  vege¬ 
tables,  but  wondrous  tasty,  the  hot  sagamite,  an 
Indian  dish,  but  never  an  Indian  gave  it  the  flavor 
this  had,  and  sundry  other  foods  that  I  know  no 
name  for,  but  which  were  most  pleasing  to  our 
stomachs,  we  agreed  heartily  with  our  invitor  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  cook;  and,  at  once,  sought  him 
out,  where  he  was  at  work  near  his  cooking-fire. 

Then  the  Chevalier,  in  his  most  courtly  man¬ 
ner,  thanked  him  and  told  him  how  greatly  we  had 
enjoyed  his  feast  and  how  we  marveled  to  find  such 
a  cook  here  in  this  wilderness  and  concluded  by 
declaring:  “never  have  I  tasted  better-cooked  food 
in  the  restaurants  of  Paris.” 

This  pretty  little  speech,  I  could  see  delighted 
the  very  heart  of  Jacques,  the  cook,  who  was  so  fat 
that  his  face  had  the  semblance  of  the  full  moon 
and  his  body  looked  not  unlike  a  very  fat  barrel. 


*  Readers  of  “DANIEL  DU  LUTH ;  or  ADVENTURES  ON  THE 
GREAT  LAKES”  will  remember  Jacques,  the  fat  cook. — E.  M. 
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When  that  fat  face  grinned,  so  curiously  funny  did 
it  look,  that  I  had  great  difficulty  the  first  time  I 
saw  it  to  keep  from  laughing  right  out.  Five  min¬ 
utes  after  we  left  the  cook,  I  heard  him  pouring 
out  the  joys  of  his  soul  in  a  silly  love  song,  with 
this  touching  refrain  repeated  over  and  over: 

“For  I  love  my  love 
And  my  love  loves  me.” 

Which  goes  to  show  that  Jacques,  the  cook,  was 
as  sentimental  as  he  was  fat. 

After  we  had  eaten,  the  men  gathered  around  a 
big  fire  and  told  stories  of  their  own  adventures 
and  exploits ;  and  never  did  storytellers  have  three 
more  intent  listeners  than  the  Chevalier  and  Noel 
and  I  made;  and  never  had  listeners  better  stories 
to  come  into  their  ears;  for  these  men  had  lived 
the  adventures  they  told  about.  Then  the  surround¬ 
ings  themselves  seemed  to  fit  right  into  the  telling 
of  these  tales  of  thrilling  adventures  with  wild 
savages  and  beasts  and  roamings  in  great  wilder¬ 
nesses.  The  moon  hung  high  in  the  sky.  The  snow 
lay  white  on  the  ground  and  festooned  every  tree 
and  shrub.  The  silence  and  the  shadows  of  night 
and  the  wilderness  were  all  around  us,  a  silence 
that  was  punctuated  and  emphasized  now  and  then 
by  the  howls  of  wolves,  the  hoots  of  owls  and  the 
cries  of  the  night-roamers  of  the  great  forest. 

Oh,  the  magic  of  youth!  It  threw  the  cloak  of  its 
enchantments  over  the  fairylike  scene,  over  the 
great  fire  blazing  redly  on  the  white  snow,  over 
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the  coureurs  de  bois  gathered  around  it,  over  the 
tales  they  told,  over  the  white  beauty  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  forest,  over  the  night  cries  coming  from 
out  its  dark  shadows,  over  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
glimmering  in  the  moonlight,  over  it  all  until  we 
were  entranced  and  verily  I  think  we  three  could 
have  sat  there  the  whole  night  through,  listening 
and  motionless.  But,  what  were  enchantments  to 
us,  were  but  commonplaces  to  these  bold  and  hardy 
men  and  they  soon  tired  of  the  storytelling  and  all 
sought  their  bark  shelters  for  the  night.  We  three 
were  given  a  shelter  all  to  ourselves;  and,  once 
away  from  the  enchantments  of  the  storytellers,  our 
sleepy  eyes  soon  closed  and  we  were  off  for  the 
wonderland  of  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


WE  DO  BATTLE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS — AND  THE 
CHEVALIER  IS  SORE  HURT 

WITH  the  coming  of  the  morning  came  great 
activity.  Du  Luth  and  his  fellow  officer, 
D’Ailleboust  de  Mantet,  were  anxious  to  get  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  little  lake,  on  whose  shores  we 
had  passed  the  night,  as  soon  as  possible.  There¬ 
fore,  they  had  us  up  before  the  sun  and  in  our 
canoes  and  on  the  lake  when  its  first  rays  were 
reflected  from  its  quiet  waters  in  a  thousand  points 
of  light.  The  Chevalier  and  I  were  in  the  canoe 
with  Du  Luth.  Mantet  had  Noel  with  him.  King 
David  was  not  in  sight.  The  moment  I  discovered 
his  absence,  I  turned  to  Du  Luth. 

“Where  is  King  David?”  I  asked  anxiously. 
“God  and  the  saints,  who  watch  over  him,  only 
know!”  answered  Du  Luth.  “He  vanished  some¬ 
time  during  the  night,  mysteriously  and  unseen,  as 
usual,  and  left  you  three  boys  in  my  care.  I  only 
know  that  when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  was 
gone.  I  found  this  message  for  you,  between  the 
ramrod  and  the  barrel  of  my  gun,  The  Thun¬ 
derer,”  and  he  handed  me  a  folded  piece  of  thin 
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birch  bark,  whereon  this  message  was  written  with 
charred  coal. 

I  took  the  piece  of  bark  eagerly.  This  is  what  I 
read,  with  the  Chevalier  looking  anxiously  over 
my  shoulder  and  reading  with  me: 


“King  David  must  go.  Voices  call  him.  He  leaves 
you  in  good  hands,  the  hands  of  the  King  of  all  the 
coureurs  de  bois,  Daniel  Du  Luth.  Go  with  him. 
Obey  him.  Trust  him,  until  the  time  comes  when  he 
can  safely  send  you  back  to  Governor  Frontenac. 
The  Iroquois  rage  against  you.  Death  watches  all 
trails  back  to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Tread  them  not. 
Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  because  of  the  brass 
casket.  King  David  and  one  other,  the  wearer  of  a 
ring  of  twisted  gold  snakes,  guard  it.  King  David  has 
written.  He  goes  whither  the  voices  call.” 


The  message  was  signed,  “King  David,”  and 
written  in  a  bold  legible  hand. 

“I  cannot  understand  that  man!”  the  Chevalier 
exclaimed,  the  moment  we  had  read  the  message. 

“Nor  can  I,”  laughed  Du  Luth.  “Nor  can  any¬ 
one  else.  He  has  been  a  mystery  to  all  in  these 
woods  for  many  years.  But  all  we  coureurs  de  bois 
love  King  David  and  honor  him,  albeit  his  head  is 
a  bit  turned.  No  man  in  all  New  France  knows  the 

Indians  and  the  woods  better  than  does  he - 

But,  I  see  all  are  in  their  canoes  and  ready  to  start. 
You  will  find  me  faithful  to  my  trust,”  and  his 
smile,  as  he  turned  to  give  the  order  to  “dip 
paddles!”,  warmed  a  big  spot  in  my  heart. 

There  were  twenty-eight  coureurs  de  bois  in  the 
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canoes.  I  had  counted  them  before  we  made  the 
start  and  I  had  learned  that  the  lake  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains  and  was  some  seven 
or  eight  leagues  long  by  three  wide. 

It  was  a  clear  morning  and  the  sun  shone  down 
brightly  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake.  The  air 
was  unusually  warm  for  this  time  of  the  year;  but 
cold  enow  to  nip  the  blood  and  send  it  tingling 
through  the  body.  The  Chevalier  and  I  both 
helped  with  the  paddling. 

“Now,  for  another  glorious  adventure,  wherein 
may  we  both  win  great  honor  and  glory!”  joyously 
smiled  the  Chevalier,  as  our  canoe  began  to  move 
over  the  quiet  waters  of  the  lake. 

“Aye,”  I  smiled  back,  “great  honor  and  glory 
will  be  most  welcome,  sobeit  they  come  not  by  way 
of  the  Iroquois!” 

“I  care  not  how  the  honor  and  the  glory  come, 
if  it  be  but  true  honor  and  glory!  Blaise,  Blaise, 
sometimes  I  fear  me  that  you  do  not  care  over¬ 
much  for  the  great  honor  of  dying  gloriously!” 

“In  very  truth,  Maurice,  I  had  rather  live 
happily,  sobeit  I  can  also  live  honorably,  than  to 
die  however  gloriously;  for  I  have  been  told  that 
there  be  ugly  worms  that  crawl  into  dead  bodies 
and  eat  them  and  I  want  no  worms  in  mine,”  and 
I  turned  my  head  and  grinned  back  at  Maurice, 
who  paddled  directly  behind  me. 

Alas!  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  well  to  talk  of 
death  in  this  Iroquois  country;  for  the  very  talking 
of  it  seems  to  bring  both  death  and  the  Iroquois 
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near;  and  never  since  that  morning  have  I  made  a 
joke  of  death.  I  know  not  whether  or  not  my  ill- 

said  joke  had  aught  to  do  with  what  followed - 

But,  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  story,  as  well  as  in 
somewhat  deep  water  for  the  short  legs  of  my  dull 
mind,  so  back  to  the  story  I  go. 

For  a  time  the  Chevalier  and  I  talked  no  more. 
We  were  both  too  busy  with  our  paddles  and  our 
eyes,  to  find  words  with  which  to  talk;  for  it  was 
a  very  beautiful  and  clean-looking  world  that  we 
saw  all  around  us.  The  snow  covered  everything, 
save  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake,  and  gave  its  own 
white  purity  to  all  that  it  touched.  The  country 
round  about  was  unusually  level,  with  here  and 
there  a  pine-covered  hill  showing,  like  the  white 
dome  of  some  mighty  mausoleum  of  the  great  past, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  with  that  rounded  white 
canopy  of  snow  resting  on  its  pine-covered  top. 
Here  and  there  little  tree-covered  points  of  land 
jutted  out  into  the  waters  of  the  lake.  A  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  a  more  serene  and  peaceful  scene  than  that  on 
which  our  eyes  rested  would  have  been  difficult 
to  imagine;  and  yet — but  I  must  on  with  my  story. 

We  were  approaching  one  of  these  points  of 
land,  when,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  there 
shot  into  view  from  around  the  point  two  large 
war-canoes,  loaded  with  Iroquois  warriors,  all 
armed  and  in  their  war-paint.  I  counted  twenty- 
two  warriors  in  the  two  great  canoes,  as  they 
stopped  their  paddling  with  a  startled  suddenness 
that  showed  they  were  as  surprised  as  we  were  at 
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this  unexpected  encounter.  For  only  a  moment  did 
the  savages  hesitate,  then,  with  furious  yells  of 
defiance,  their  paddles  went  down  into  the  water 
and  their  canoes  sped  straight  toward  us. 

“Aye,  ’tis  the  coming  of  another  glorious  adven¬ 
ture!”  cried  the  Chevalier,  as  his  face  and  eyes 
glowed  with  excitement.  “Now  may  the  saints  send 
me  the  opportunity  to  win  great  honor  and  glory!” 
and  he  began  making  sure  that  the  priming  of  his 
gun  was  in  place  and  that  his  sword  hung  where 
it  could  be  most  easily  drawn. 

Du  Luth  stood  upright  in  his  canoe  and  his  black 
eyes  went  first  to  the  swiftly  approaching  canoes  of 
the  savages,  then  they  glanced  quickly  up  to  the 
bright  sun. 

“Quick!”  he  shouted,  “paddle  for  your  lives  to 
the  left,  so  that  we  can  get  the  sun  directly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Iroquois,  before  they  can  come  near 
enow  to  shoot!” 

My  blood  thrilled  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet¬ 
like  voice,  at  the  sight  of  the  masterful  way  he  held 
his  tall  body,  and  I  dug  my  paddle  into  the  water 
and  pulled  with  all  my  strength. 

The  savages  evidently  thought  that  we  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  them;  for  now  their 
yells  changed  to  yells  of  triumph  and  they  put  all 
their  strength  and  skill  into  their  paddles. 

For,  mayhap,  ten  minutes  we  maneuvered;  and 
then  we  had  the  sun  directly  back  of  us  and  blazing 
full  in  the  eyes  of  the  Iroquois. 

“Halt!”  shouted  Du  Luth.  “Into  the  canoes  with 
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your  paddles!  Make  ready  your  guns;  but  do  not 
fire  until  I  give  the  command!” 

Our  canoes  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  The  Iroquois 
were  now  within  shooting  distance.  I  could  see 
their  sudden  confusion  when  they  saw  us  halt;  and 
then,  all  heated  and  trembling  from  their  rapid 
paddling,  they  dropped  their  paddles  into  their 
canoes,  caught  up  their  guns  and,  with  the  sun 
blazing  directly  down  into  their  eyes,  threw  their 
guns  to  their  shoulders  and  fired,  apparently  taking 
no  aim  in  their  excitement  and  haste.  In  truth,  they 
could  not  have  aimed,  with  that  blazing  sun  in 
their  eyes! 

I  heard  their  bullets  buzzing  through  the  air 
near  my  ears;  I  saw  them  splash  into  the  water  in 
front  of  us — I  heard  a  gasp  back  of  me — a  heavy 
body  fell  against  mine — and  I  had  the  Chevalier 
in  my  arms,  with  the  blood  pouring  from  a  wound 
in  his  bosom.  As  my  arms  went  around  him  he 
looked  up  into  my  eyes,  that  brave  smile  coming 
on  his  lips. 

“Fortunes  of  war,  Blaise!”  he  said.  “The  glory 
and  the  honor - ” 

His  head  fell  forward,  his  body  collapsed  and 
I  held  the  dearest  friend  I  had  in  the  world  in¬ 
sensible  in  my  arms. 

“To  your  paddles,  men!”  like  one  in  a  horrible 
nightmare,  I  heard  Du  Luth  shout.  “We  must  get 
near  to  them  before  they  can  reload  their  guns  and 
give  them  a  volley!” 

I  felt  the  canoe  under  me  leap  into  a  sudden 
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swift  speed.  A  moment  later  came  the  commands : 

“Stop  paddling!  Take  guns!  Are  all  ready?” 

“Aye!  Aye!”  came  back  the  response. 

“Pick  out  your  Indian  and  make  sure  of  your 
aim  before  you  pull  trigger,”  again  Du  Luth  com¬ 
manded.  A  moment’s  pause  followed. 

“Fire,  when  you  have  your  Indian  against  the 
bead  of  your  gun!”  Du  Luth’s  voice  rang  out  like 
a  bugle  call. 

I  saw  the  Thunderer  go  to  Du  Luth’s  shoulder, 
heard  a  deafening  crash  of  gun-shots,  felt  the  smell 
of  burnt  powder  in  my  nostrils  and  then  again 
came  the  joyous  cry  of  Du  Luth. 

“We  got  them,  boys!”  he  yelled.  “We  got  nearly 
every  one  of  them!  See  them  going  overboard  into 
the  water,  dead  or  wounded.  Quick!  Give  chase! 
We  must  not  let  one  of  them  escape!”  and  once 
more  I  felt  the  canoe  under  me  leap  into  a  sudden 
swift  speed. 

I  saw  not  what  happened  in  the  fight  after  this. 
All  my  thoughts,  all  my  being,  were  given  to  the 
dear  wounded  friend  in  my  arms.  Later  I  learned 
that  of  the  twenty-two  Iroquois  warriors  in  the  two 
war-canoes,  only  one  escaped  to  the  shore  by  swim¬ 
ming.  Eighteen  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  first 
deadly  discharge  of  the  coureurs  de  bois.  The 
remaining  three  were  captured.  The  Chevalier  was 
the  only  one  among  us  hit  by  the  bullets  of  the 
Iroquois.* 


*  This  victory,  small  but  decisive,  of  Du  Luth  and  Mantet  and  their 
coureurs  de  bois  over  the  Iroquois,  was  hailed  with  great  joy  all  over 
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“A  most  glorious  victory!”  the  Chevalier  would 
have  called  it.  But,  alas!  he  lay  unknowing  and 
white  and  still  in  my  arms,  as  our  canoes  sped  over 
the  water;  while  I,  in  a  frenzy  of  anxiety  and  with 
a  horrible  fear  racking  my  very  soul,  tried  to  stanch 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound  in  his  bosom. 

The  moment  Du  Luth  saw  that  the  victory  had 
been  won,  he  quickly  made  his  way  to  where  I  sat 
on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  with  the  Chevalier  in 
my  arms. 

“Is  he  sore  hurt?”  he  asked,  as  he  bent  over  him. 

“I  fear  so,”  I  answered.  “I  cannot  stop  the  flow 
of  blood!  Oh,  do  something!  Do  something  to  save 
my  friend!” 

“I  will  do  all  I  can;  but  the  issue  is  with  God,” 
and,  with  hands  as  tender  as  a  woman’s,  he 
examined  the  wound,  while  I  watched  him 
anxiously.  In  a  moment  he  straightened  up. 

“To  the  shore,  men,  as  fast  as  you  can  paddle,” 
he  ordered.  “  ’Tis  for  the  life  of  this  youth  that  you 
paddle!” 

The  men  bent  to  their  paddles  with  all  their 
strength ;  for  the  Chevalier,  as  usual,  had  won  the 
hearts  of  all. 

The  moment  we  were  ashore,  Du  Luth  ordered 
the  men  to  build  a  bark  hut  as  speedily  as  possible 

New  France.  It  was  the  first  defeat  of  the  Iroquois  for  many  months, 
the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  that  had  pierced  the  gloom  of  a  despairing 
people  for  many  a  day.  It  told  them  that  the  Iroquois,  as  they  had 
almost  come  to  believe,  were  not  invincible;  it  put  heart  into  their 
courage  and  hope  into  their  hearts;  and,  because  of  these  things,  it 
was  a  much  more  important  victory  in  the  early  history  of  Canada 
than  the  number  engaged  might  lead  one  to  believe. — E.  M. 
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and  make  a  fire  in  it.  While  the  hut  was  building, 
we  quickly  cleared  the  snow  off  a  space  of  ground, 
spread  a  number  of  furs  over  it  and  a  blanket  over 
the  furs  and  then  laid  the  Chevalier  down  on  the 
blanket.  Now  Du  Luth  examined  him  more 
thoroughly.  He  was  still  unconscious;  but  Du  Luth 
had  managed  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  I  thought 
him  dead,  he  lay  so  white  and  motionless  and  seem¬ 
ingly  breathless ;  and  the  agony  within  almost 
choked  the  very  breath  in  my  throat.  • 

“Does  he  live?  Will  he  live?  Oh,  for  the  love 
of  God,  tell  me!”  and,  in  my  great  anxiety,  I  caught 
hold  of  Du  Luth  with  both  of  my  hands  and  began 
shaking  him. 

“Yes,  he  now  lives,”  and  Du  Luth  lifted  his 
anxious  eyes  to  my  face.  “But,  Blaise,  he  is  sore 
wounded.  We  can  only  hope  and  work  for  the 
best.  Now  hurry  and  bring  me  water  from  the  lake 
and  a  cloth.  I  wish  to  bathe  his  face  and  head  and 
wash  his  wound  and  see  if  we  cannot  restore  him 
to  consciousness.” 

Noel  caught  up  a  pail  and  ran  to  the  lake.  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  Jacques,  the  cook,  and  secured  a  cloth.  We 
were  both  back  in  no  time. 

Du  Luth  carefully  washed  the  wound  with  the 
cold  water.  To  me  it  looked  as  if  the  bullet  had 
entered  the  left  side  directly  over  the  heart.  I  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  sight — at  the  dreadful  thought  that 
followed. 

When  the  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  face,  I  saw  a  faint  flush  come  into  his  cheeks 
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— saw  the  lids  of  his  eyes  move — saw  his  lips, 
which  had  been  tightly  closed,  flicker — open  and 
then  close  again  and  heard  a  soft  sigh  come  from 
them. 

“He  breathes!  He  lives!”  I  shouted  in  my  joy. 
“See,  Noel,  he  breathes!”  and  I  caught  hold  of  the 
boy  and  began  to  jerk  him  around  in  a  wild  dance. 

“Quiet!  Quiet,  at  once!”  commanded  Du  Luth 
sternly.  “In  truth,  he  lives,  but  that  is  all.  Do  not 
make  a  sound  that  might  jar  on  his  nerves.” 

After  these  words  of  warning  neither  Noel  nor 
I  scarcely  dared  move;  but  knelt  close  to  the 
Chevalier,  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  his  face.  He 
lay  with  his  eyes  closed.  Now  and  then  the  lids 
fluttered,  now  and  then  the  cheeks  flushed  and  then 
paled.  We  could  see  life  struggling  to  retain  its 
place  in  the  body.  Mayhap,  for  ten  minutes  this 
fight  went  on.  Then  suddenly  there  came  a  gasp¬ 
ing,  struggling,  quick  breath — the  cheeks  flushed 
redly — the  eyes  opened.  For  a  moment  they  stared 
blankly  around,  going  wonderingly  from  face  to 
face.  Then  a  smile  began  to  flicker  around  his  lips, 
his  eyes  fell  on  my  face  and  remained  there  and  I 
saw  that  the  light  of  understanding  was  back  in 
them. 

“Why  this  solemn  conclave,  Blaise,”  and  that 
brave  smile  came  back  on  his  lips.  “Did  you  think 

one  Iroquois  bullet  could  kill  me? - How  went 

the  battle?”  and  his  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  the  face 
of  Du  Luth. 

Du  Luth  told  him. 
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“Aye,  it  was  a  glorious  fight!  but  over  too  quick¬ 
ly.  Nathless,  I  would  that  I  might  have  seen  it  to 
the  end.  I,”  and,  for  an  instant,  I  thought  I  saw 
a  flicker  of  dread  come  into  those  brave  eyes,  “I 
fear  I  am  sorely  hurt.  I — I — do  not  seem  to  be 

able  to  move  my - ”  The  fingers  of  Du  Luth 

went  swifty  over  his  lips. 

“Not  another  word,”  he  commanded.  “You  see  I 
am  now  your  physician  and  you  must  obey  me. 
Now  I  order  you  to  close  your  eyes  and  go  to 
sleep.” 

The  Chevalier  looked  up  into  Du  Luth’s  face, 
smiled  and  closed  his  eyes  obediently.  In  a  moment 
more  I  could  see  that  he  was  asleep. 

“Thank  the  blessed  saints!”  Du  Luth  whispered. 
“He  has  gone  to  sleep,  as  a  tired  child  goes.  Now, 
you  two  boys  go  help  my  men  build  the  hut.  See 
that  everything  inside  of  it  is  made  as  comfortable 
and  restful  as  possible.  Caution  the  men  not  to  talk 
loudly  and  to  make  no  unnecessary  noise.  I  will 
watch  over  De  Brillion  while  he  sleeps.” 

“But — but,”  I  whispered  anxiously,  “what  did 
the  Chevalier  mean  when  he  said,  ‘I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  move  my - ’?” 

“I  know  not,”  Du  Luth  answered,  but  I  saw  a 
worried  look  come  into  his  eyes.  “Sleep  is  the  best 
medicine  for  him  now.  We  must  wait  until  he 
awakes  to  know  more.  Now  hurry  and  get  the  hut 
ready  for  him.  See  that  a  warm  fire  is  burning 
within  and  a  soft  warm  couch  laid.” 

Noel  and  I  hurried  to  where  the  hut  was  being 
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built.  The  frame  was  already  up  and  strips  of  bark 
were  being  cut  from  near-by  trees.  In  an  hour’s 
more  time  the  hut  itself  was  ready  and  a  fire  burn¬ 
ing  warmly  within  it.  Noel  and  I  gathered  arm¬ 
fuls  of  the  soft  springy  boughs  of  the  pine,  laid 
them  in  a  pile  on  the  ground  in  the  hut,  spread  over 
them  many  soft  furs  and  over  these  a  blanket — and 
we  had  ready  as  soft  and  as  comfortable  a  sick-bed 
as  Paris  herself  could  furnish.  The  hut  was  now 
ready,  but  the  Chevalier  still  lay  sleeping. 

“Mayhap,  we  had  best  move  him  while  he 
sleeps,”  Du  Luth  said  and  his  eyes  went  to  the  blan¬ 
ket  on  which  the  Chevalier  lay.  “Watch  him  while 
I  get  three  men  to  help  me  move  him,”  and  Du 
Luth  hurried  away  to  where  his  men  sat  around  a 
great  fire  they  had  made.  He  was  soon  back  again 
and  with  him  came  three  of  the  coureurs  de  bois. 

Du  Luth  now  bade  each  of  them  take  hold  of 
a  corner  of  the  blanket  on  which  the  Chevalier  lay, 
he  himself  grasping  the  fourth  corner,  while  Noel 
on  the  one  side  and  I  on  the  other  steadied  the  im¬ 
provised  litter.  Then  we  lifted  the  Chevalier  and 
bore  him  to  the  hut  and  laid  him  down  on  the  soft 
bed  we  had  prepared,  all  so  carefully  that  he 
knew  not  that  he  was  being  moved. 

For  two  hours  or  more,  the  three  of  us,  Du  Luth, 
Noel  and  I — Du  Luth  would  allow  no  others  in 
the  hut — sat  watching  the  still  sleeping  Chevalier. 
During  this  time  I  do  not  think  one  of  us  uttered 
a  word,  scarcely  made  a  movement,  so  anxious  were 
we  that  his  sleep  should  continue.  I  noted,  with  a 
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dread  fear  coming  into  my  heart,  that,  as  the 
Chevalier  slept,  he  did  not  move  a  leg,  nor  arm, 
that  his  whole  body  lay  absolutely  motionless, 
showing  none  of  those  restless  movements  through 
which  one  in  his  condition  usually  manifests  his 
unease ;  and  the  dread  and  fear  deepened  within 
me  at  the  thought  of  what  this  might  portend.  But 
I  gave  no  utterance  to  this  thought  and  tried  to 
shove  it  out  of  me.  It  was  too  dreadful,  too  terrible 
a  thought  even  to  think  on! 

At  length  at  the  end  of  those  two  or  more  hours 
of  tense  watching,  I  saw  a  light  flush  sw.eep  over 
the  Chevalier’s  face  and  his  eyes  opened.  At  first 
he  evidently  could  not  understand  what  had  hap¬ 
pened. 

Du  Luth  laid  a  hand  on  his  forehead. 

“All  is  well,  De  Brillion,”  he  said  cheerfully. 
“You  have  had  a  splendid  sleep  and  that  was  what 
you  needed  most.  Now,  we’ll  soon  have  you  on  your 
feet.  I - ” 

Du  Luth  stopped  abruptly.  A  look,  the  look  of 
one  making  an  effort  that  tasked  mind  and  will  to 
do  their  utmost,  had  come  on  the  Chevalier’s  face 
and  with  it  a  look  of  dread  and  horror  pitiful  to 
see.  For  a  minute  that  look  continued;  then  it 
swiftly  passed  away,  the  face  cleared,  the  lips 
smiled  and  the  brave  eyes  twinkled. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  said  quietly,  “I  cannot  move 
hand,  nor  leg,  nor  body?  I  cannot  even  wiggle  my 
toes ;  and  you  don’t  know  how  funny  it  feels  not  to 
be  able  to  wiggle  your  toes,  especially  your  two  big 
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toes!”  and  he  chuckled  and  smiled,  like  a  boy  who 
had  suddenly  discovered  something  that  struck  him 
as  being  very  funny. 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  fell  from  his  lips — only 
smiles  and  cheery  words!  And  yet  the  greatest  dis¬ 
aster  that  can  come  to  a  human  being  apparently 
had  come  to  him!  He  was  paralyzed  from  neck 
to  feet!  De  Brillion,  the  active,  De  Brillion,  that 
marvel  of  physical  strength  and  agility,  could  not 
move  a  muscle  of  his  limbs  and  body!  And  he 
smiled  and  made  a  joke  of  his  disaster!  And  talked 
of  how  funny  it  felt  not  to  be  able  to  wiggle  his 
toes!  The  brave,  brave  lad! 

I  had  to  turn  away  to  hide  the  emotions  my  face 
must  have  shown  from  those  bravely  smiling  eyes. 
I  saw  Du  Luth  suddenly  whirl  about  and  walk 
quickly  to  the  door  of  the  hut  and,  pushing  aside 
the  bearskin  which  hung  there  in  place  of  a  door, 
step  out.  A  moment  later  I  heard  him  calling 
Jacques,  the  cook.  When,  in  a  few  minutes,  he 
came  in  again,  he  was  smiling. 

“Jacques  the  cook,  will  soon  be  here,”  he  said. 
“We  will  have  a  feast  in  celebration  of  your  com¬ 
ing  back  to  this  world,  De  Brillion,  and  you  can 
order  it.”  Not  a  sign  of  the  dole  in  his  heart  now 
showed  on  his  face. 

His  looks  shamed  me  and  I  forced  a  cheery  smile 
on  my  own  face  and  again  turned  to  the  Chevalier. 

Jacques  now  came  bustling  in;  but  the  Chevalier 
said  he  had  no  hunger  and  would  give  no  orders; 
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so  Du  Luth  bade  him  bring  food  for  Noel  and  me 
and  himself. 

We  ate  sitting  near  the  bedside  of  the  Chevalier, 
hoping  that  the  sight  of  the  food  and  of  us  eating 
it  might  give  him  a  longing  for  a  taste  of  it.  But 
’twas  a  vain  hope  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  Du  Luth 
saw  and  placed  a  finger  on  his  lips;  and  in  five 
minutes  more  the  Chevalier  was  sound  asleep. 

“There  are  some  things  that  I  must  attend  to,” 
Du  Luth  whispered.  “You  and  Noel  watch  over 
him  until  I  come  back.  Do  not  even  talk.  Let  him 
sleep  as  long  as  he  will.  Jove!  Jove!  but  he  is  a 
brave  lad!”  and  stepping  softly  he  hurried  from 
the  hut. 

It  was  now  nearing  night.  I  knew  this  by  the 
gathering  of  the  shadows  outside  the  hut;  but, 
when  I  thought  on  it,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  weeks 
must  have  passed  since  I  heard  that  volley  from  the 
guns  of  the  Iroquois  and  felt  that  heavy  body  fall 
against  my  back;  and  yet  it  had  happened  only 
that  morning! 

I  watched  the  Chevalier  as  he  slept,  hoping  to 
catch  a  movement  of  hand  or  arm  or  leg  or  body; 
but  not  a  sign  of  a  movement  of  any  kind  could  I 
see,  save  the  regular  rising  and  falling  of  the  blan¬ 
ket  over  his  chest,  as  he  breathed,  and  a  slight 
twitching  of  his  face  now  and  then. 

Of  a  certainty  the  dread  thing  had  happened! 
The  bullet  of  the  Iroquois  had  struck  some  nerve 
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center,  paralyzing  limbs  and  body.  But  he  lived! 
And  while  there  was  life  there  was  hope!  hope 
even  that  the  paralysis  would  wear  away  with  time 
and  care!  “Well,”  I  vowed,  “he  shall  have  the 
care.” 

Hours  passed  and  the  Chevalier  still  slept,  the 
sleep  of  overtasked  brain  and  muscles  and  nerves. 
Every  hour  or  so  Du  Luth  pushed  aside  the  door- 
flap  and  stuck  his  head  in.  I  nodded  and  smiled 
and  he  looked  at  the  sleeping  lad  and  smiled  and 
hurried  away  again.  I  think  it  must  have  been  near 
midnight  when  he  came  in  and  took  his  place  by 
the  side  of  the  bed  and  bade  Noel  and  me  go  and 
find  sleep  for  ourselves. 

We  were  both  utterly  worn  out  and  fell  asleep 
as  soon  as  we  laid  down  in  a  shelter  the  coureurs  de 
bois  had  built  for  us  near  the  hut  of  the  Chevalier. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


I  HELP  THE  CHEVALIER  FIGHT  A  GLORIOUS,  BUT 
VAIN,  FIGHT 

WHEN  I  awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was 
up.  On  my  way  down  to  the  lake  to  wash  the 
sleep  out  of  my  eyes,  I  thrust  my  head  into  De  Bril- 
lion’s  hut  to  learn  how  the  night  had  gone  with 
him.  Du  Luth,  who  sat  by  his  bedside,  nodded  his 
head  and  smiled,  to  signify  that  all  was  well  with 
his  patient,  and  I  hurried  on  down  to  the  lake, 
where  I  was  joined  by  Noel. 

When  we  arrived  at  De  Brillion’s  hut,  Du  Luth 
met  us  at  the  doorway,  with  a  wofully  sober  look 
on  his  face. 

“Blaise,”  he  whispered,  “I  fear  me  greatly  that 
the  bullet  has  paralyzed  his  body.  He  seems  not 
able  to  move  a  muscle  of  his  arms  or  legs  or  body 
below  his  neck.  But,”  and  he  smiled,  “mayhap  the 
paralysis  will  last  for  only  a  short  time.  Blaise,” 
and  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  my  face,  “he  is 
a  sore  wounded  boy  and  it  may  be  weeks,  mayhap 
months,  before  he  will  be  fit  to  go  from  here ;  and, 
during  all  this  time,  he  will  need  the  most  tender 
and  faithful  care.  Now  today  I  send  two  of  my 
men  to  Montreal  to  notify  Governor  Frontenac 
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of  our  victory  over  the  Iroquois  and  to  tell  him  of 
King  David’s  rescuing  you  from  the  Iroquois  and 
bringing  you  into  my  camp.  Of  course  De  Brillion 
cannot  go;  but  you  and  Noel  can  go,  sobeit  you 
wish  to  go.  I  will  see  that  De  Brillion  gets  the  best 
of  care.  The - ” 

But  here  I  interrupted  him,  unable  longer  to 
withhold  my  astonishment  and  indignation. 

“And  do  you  think  so  little  of  my  honor  and  the 
loyalty  of  my  friendship  as  to  think  that  I  would 
leave  the  Chevalier  here,  sore  wounded  as  he  is, 
and  seek  my  own  safety  in  Montreal?  I  would  have 
you  know  that  I  am  not  that  kind  of  a  friend,  not 
that  kind  of  a  boy!  No,  I  stay  with  the  Chevalier 
so  long  as  there  is  need  of  any  one  staying;  and, 
when  I  go,  he  goes  with  me.  I  thought  you  knew 
me  better  than  this!”  I  am  most  certain  I  looked 
my  indignation,  for  Du  Luth  smiled  and  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder. 

“Answered  as  a  leal  friend  and  a  brave  boy 
should!”  he  said.  “And  not  for  a  moment  did  I 
doubt  but  what  you  were  both  of  these,  Blaise. 
Now,”  and  his  eyes  went  to  the  face  of  Noel,  “what 
do  you  say  to  the  same  question,  Noel?  You  can  go 
with  my  messengers - ” 

I  saw  Noel’s  face  flame  red. 

“I  stay,”  he  broke  in  indignantly.  “You  think  I 
have  chunk  of  ice  for  heart?  I  stay.  I  help  Blaise 
care  for  the  Chevalier.” 

“No,  no!”  and  again  Du  Luth  smiled,  “your 
heart  is  warm  and  your  spirit  loyal,  Noel.  You 
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shall  stay,  you  both  shall  stay  and  nurse  De  Bril- 
lion  back  to  health.  Blaise,”  and  he  turned  to  me, 
“you  had  better  write  a  few  words  to  Governor 
Frontenac  for  yourself  and  De  Brillion.  Tell  him 
what  has  happened  to  De  Brillion.  Tell  him  you 
are  going  to  stay  with  your  friend  until  he  recovers 
and  that  you  both  will  report  to  him  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  Now,  let  De  Brillion  sleep  as 
long  as  he  wishes.  He  was  awake  part  of  the  night 
and  sleep,  all  he  can  get,  is  what  he  needs  most. 
Send  Noel  after  me  at  once,  if  there  is  any  change 
for  the  worse.  Have  your  letter  ready  within  the 
hour.  I  want  to  get  the  two  men  started  for  Mon¬ 
treal  as  soon  as  possible,”  and  he  hurried  away. 

I  at  once  seated  myself  by  the  side  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier.  He  was  still  sleeping  soundly.  I  asked  Noel 
to  get  me  a  piece  of  birch  bark  on  which  to  write 
my  letter,  not  having  any  paper.  The  letter  was 
ready  before  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  to  take 
Du  Luth’s  message  to  Count  Frontenac,  came  for 
it. 

Thus  it  was  that  Noel  and  I  became  two  nurses, 
with  that  litle  bark  hut  on  the  shore  of  that  lonely 
wilderness  lake  for  a  hospital  and  good  old  Mother 
Nature  as  our  physician-in-chief. 

There  is  little  need  of  my  writing  down  at  much 
length  the  happenings  of  the  long  siege  death  laid 
to  the  citadels  of  life  in  the  poor  Chevalier’s  body. 
One  day  passed  much  like  another,  with  Noel  or 
me  always  at  his  bedside  and  with  Du  Luth  coming 
in  whenever  he  could  to  cheer  us  all  up.  But  he 
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and  his  men  had  work  to  do  and  sometimes  he  was 
absent  from  the  camp  for  a  week  or  more  at  a 
time;  but  he  always  left  four  or  five  of  the  coureurs 
de  bois  to  guard  us  during  these  absences. 

From  the  first  I  could  see  no  change  in  the 
Chevalier.  He  lay  motionless  on  his  couch,  did  but 
little  talking  and  slept  a  great  deal.  But,  I  fancied 
as  I  watched  him,  that  his  brain,  when  he  was 
awake,  was  unusually  active.  I  could  see  the  lines 
on  his  firm  chin  hardening  and  his  lips  tightening. 
The  boyish  look  was  going  from  his  face. 

One  day,  as  I  sat  alone  by  his  bedside,  his  eyes 
turned  to  my  face,  somewhat  anxiously  I  thought. 

“Blais,”  he  said  quietly,  “while  lying  here  help¬ 
less  I  have  been  thinking  deeply  on  my  condition. 
I  know  that  the  bullet  of  the  Iroquois  has  para¬ 
lyzed  my  body,  that  I  cannot  move  a  bone  or 
muscle  below  my  neck;  and,  Blaise,  I  know  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  my  recovery.  But,”  and  the 
light  of  battle  came  into  his  eyes,  “I  am  going  to 
make  a  fight  for  it!  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
fight  of  my  life!  I  am  going  to  meet  this 
helplessness  of  my  body,  as  I  would  meet  a  man 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand  and  death  sitting  on 
the  point  of  the  sword.  I  am  not  going  to  give  way 
an  inch  to  mine  enemy.  I  am  going  to  force  him 
to  give  way,  somewhat  slowly  at  first  it  may  be; 
but  give  way  he  must,  he  shall!  Blaise,  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  great  fight!  a  glorious  fight!  this  fight 

of  mine  against  death;  and — and - ”  I  saw  his 

bright  eyes  darken  and,  for  an  instant,  I  thought  I] 
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saw  fear  come  into  them —  “and — and,  Blaise,  I 
need  help!  Wilt  help  me?” 

“That  I  will,”  I  answered  heartily.  “I  and  all 
the  others  here  will  help  you  to  the  limit  of  our 
powers.  Aye,  it  will  be  a  great  fight!”  I  continued, 
falling  into  the  humor  of  this  man  with  a  sword  in 
his  hand  with  death  sitting  on  the  point  of  the 
sword.  “And,  Maurice,  I’ll  bet  my  last  coonskin 
that  you  will  knock  death  off  the  point  of  the  sword 
and  send  him  rolling  so  far  that  he  will  not  get 
back  to  you  again!” 

“  ’Tis  good  to  hear  you  talk  like  that,  Blaise,” 
and  that  brave  smile  lighted  up  his  face.  “It  cheers 
the  heart  of  me.  Ah,  Blaise,  we  will  give  death  a 
great  fight,  you  and  I,  will  we  not?  But  now  let 
me  tell  you  how  I  plan  to  fight  him.” 

I  now  found  that  the  Chevalier  had  his  cam¬ 
paign  against  his  helplessness  all  thought  out.  A 
certain  time  each  day  he  was  to  strive  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  will  to  move  an  arm  or  leg 
or  some  other  part  of  his  body,  while  I,  at  the  same 
time,  would  rub  vigorously  with  my  hands  the 
muscles  of  that  part  of  the  body  and  would  move 
the  arm  or  leg  or  whatever  it  might  be  back  and 
forth  the  way  he  was  trying  to  make  it  move.  I 
could  see  that  the  Chevalier  had  great  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  this  cure;  but  I  had  little,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  bullet  must  first  be  removed 
from  where  it  had  evidently  lodged  against  some 
nerve-center;  and  none  here  had  either  the  skill 
or  the  instruments  to  perform  such  an  operation; 
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and  we  did  not  dare  take  the  Chevalier,  in  his 
present  condition,  through  that  wild  country  to 
Montreal  or  Quebec.  Once  we  attempted  to  move 
him  outside  of  his  hut,  where  the  sun  could  shine 
on  him;  but,  before  we  had  him  to  the  door,  he 
gave  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  and  fainted  dead  away, 
which  gave  us  all  a  horrible  fright  and  we  were 
glad  to  get  him  back  on  his  couch  alive. 

Howbeit,  I  did  not  let  the  Chevalier  know  that 
I  had  a  thought  of  this  kind  in  my  head;  and  I 
joined  with  him  most  heartily  and  willingly  in  giv¬ 
ing  him  these  treatments,  trying  each  time  to 
brighten  his  hopes  with  encouraging  words.  I  even 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  I  felt  his  muscles 
moving  beneath  my  hands  as  I  rubbed.  Ah,  how  his 
face  would  light  up  whenever  I  told  him  this! 

“Blaise!  Blaise!  I  am  winning!  I  am  winning!” 
he  would  cry  out.  “I  will  yet  knock  death  off  the 
point  of  the  sword  and  send  him  rolling,  even  as 
you  said  I  would!  Oh,  but  it  will  seem  good  to  be 
able  to  wiggle  my  toes  again,  especially  my  two  big 
toes!”  and  he  would  chuckle,  as  I  have  often  heard 
him  chuckle,  when  he  uttered  some  quaint  saying. 

But,  alas!  not  a  movement  of  a  muscle  did  I  feel! 
May  the  good  God  pardon  me  the  sin  of  my  lying! 

Thus,  day  after  day,  week  after  week  went  by.  I 
kept  no  reckoning  of  time.  I  seldom  was  away  from 
the  side  of  the  Chevalier,  save  when  I  slept  in  the 
little  hut  near-by;  for  he  would  have  no  hands  but 
mine  give  him  his  treatments  and  he  wanted  no 
hands  but  mine  to  wait  on  him,  not  even  the  hands 
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of  Noel,  who  would  most  willingly  have  served 
him,  night  or  day.  And  always,  after  each  rubbing, 
he  would  ask:  “Felt  you  my  muscles  move  this 
time,  Blaise?”  And  always,  when  I  looked  into  his 
brave  eyes  and  saw  the  expectant  smile  of  hope 
come  on  his  lips,  I  would  answer:  “Yes,  yes,  I  felt 
them  move,  felt  them  a  litle  stronger  than  I  have 
ever  done  before.  Maurice,  Maurice,  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  you  are  getting  better!” 

God  forgive  me  that  lie!  He  was  not  getting  bet¬ 
ter.  Each  day  his  face,  his  body,  his  hands  became 
thinner,  his  voice  weaker.  Du  Luth — we  all — knew 
that  he  was  nearing  the  end.  But  the  brave  light  in 
his  eyes  never  went  out.  Never  did  the  cheeriness 
go  from  his  voice,  nor  the  smile  from  his  lips. 

Then,  one  day,  I  inadvertently  left  one  of  his 
hands,  his  thin  hands,  where  he  could  see  it.  It  was 
now  little  more  than  skin  and  bones.  I  saw  his  eyes 
go  to  the  hand,  rest  there  wonderingly,  as  if  at  first 
he  could  not  tell  to  whom  the  hand  belonged.  Then 
I  saw  a  look  I  had  never  seen  there  before  come 
in  to  them,  a  look  not  of  fear,  not  of  horror,  but 
content.  He  had  read  its  message  aright!  His 
struggle  was  over!  He  was  content  that  it  should  be 
so. 

“Blaise,”  he  said  and  looked  up  at  me  and 
smiled,  “I  fear  me  greatly  that  I  will  never  wiggle 
my  toes  again,  not  even  my  two  big  toes !  But  it  was 
a  glorious  fight!  Bid  Du  Luth  come  to  me.  Now  I 
will  rest,  rest!”  and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

I  stumbled  from  the  hut,  my  throat  choking.  As 
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I  did  so  I  heard  a  great  burst  of  cheering;  I  saw 
Du  Luth  gripping  the  hand  of  a  big  man;  saw  a 
small  escort  of  soldiers  standing  near  them.  But  I 
thought  naught  of  all  this,  I  only  thought  of  the 
Chevalier  and  ran  to  Du  Luth  and  gripped  him  by 
the  arm. 

“Come!  Come!”  I  choked.  “The  Chevalier  bade 
me  tell  you  to  come  to  his  bedside  at  once.  He — he 
saw  his  hand!  Its  thinness  told  him  all!  Come 

quickly!  I — I - ”  and  I  began  pulling  him 

violently  toward  De  Brillion’s  hut,  giving  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  the  big  man,  nor  to  the  soldiers ; 
but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  was  startled  to  see 
that  the  snow  had  melted  from  the  ground  and  to 
feel  the  coming  of  summer  in  the  warmth  of  the 
air.  I  did  not  dream  that  so  great  a  measure  of 
time  had  passed. 

Du  Luth  jerked  himself  free  from  my  hand  and 
turned  quickly  to  the  big  man. 

“Surgeon  Chabert,”  he  said,  “come  with  me  at 
once.  It  may  be  that  God,  in  His  mercy,  will  yet 
permit  you  to  work  a  miracle  and  save  a  human 
life!”  and  he  caught  hold  of  his  arm  and  hurried 
him  toward  the  hut  of  De  Brillion. 

A  soldier  followed  them  with  a  black  leather 
hand-bag  in  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  staring,  not  comprehend¬ 
ing  what  the  scene  meant.  Then  Mantet  stepped  to 
my  side  and  laid  his  hand  softly  on  my  shoulder. 

“Blaise,”  he  said,  “it  is  good  news!  Wonderful 
news!  Governor  Frontenac  has  sent  his  own  sur- 
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geon  to  care  for  your  friend.  Now - ”  but  with 

a  yell  of  joy  I  leaped  out  from  under  his  hand  and 
was  racing  after  the  two  men. 

I  entered  the  hut  but  a  step  behind  them.  Noel 
sat  by  the  couch.  In  one  hand  he  held  the  thin 
hand  of  the  Chevalier.  His  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen,  but  he  bravely  choked  back  the  sobs. 

The  Chevalier  lay  with  his  eyes  still  closed.  I 
shuddered  as  I  noted  how  closely  the  skin  clung 
to  the  bones  of  his  face.  He  seemed  to  have  grown 
thinner  even  during  the  short  time  I  had  been 
away. 

The  surgeon  glanced  at  him,  then  hurried  to  his 
side,  bent  over  him  and  his  hand  went  quickly  to 
his  heart,  his  face,  his  body,  to  the  still  unhealed 
wound. 

The  Chevalier  opened  his  eyes  and  looked 
straight  up  into  Surgeon  Chabert’s  face. 

“I  understand,  Surgeon,”  he  said.  “There  is  no 
time  to  waste.  Perform  the  operation  at  once.  I  will 
summon  all  the  strength  I  have  to  help  you.  It  was 
most  kind  of  you,  Surgeon,  to  come  all  the  weary 
way  from  Quebec.  Now,  with  God’s  help!  I  am 
ready.  Blaise,  sit  you  by  my  side  and  hold  my  hand. 
What  a  child  I  have  become  under  your  spoiling 
care!”  and  he  looked  up  into  my  eyes  and  smiled. 

Surgeon  Chabert  was  now  giving  his  orders. 
His  assistant,  the  soldier  with  the  black  bag,  had 
opened  the  bag  and  was  laying  out  the  surgical 
instruments.  I  shuddered  when  I  saw  them. 

II  ’Tis  but  another  call  to  battle,  Blaise.  Help  me 
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to  go  bravely,”  and  the  Chevalier’s  eyes  went 
appealingly  to  my  face ;  but  I  knew  there  was  no 
need  of  that  appeal.  He  would  go  bravely! 

But,  why  describe  the  horrors  of  that  operation? 
When  it  was  over  I  was  so  weak  I  could  not  stand 
for  a  moment;  but  the  bullet,  that  dreadful  bullet! 
lay  on  the  palm  of  my  hand!  The  Chevalier  had 
fainted;  but  he  lived!  The  surgeon  declared  the 
operation  in  itself  a  success;  that  the  life  of  the 
Chevalier  now  depended  on  whether  or  not  he 
had  sufficient  strength,  left  to  rally  from  its  weak¬ 
ening  effect.  Then  he  stood  up  and  bruskly  ordered 
all  but  Du  Luth  out  of  the  hut. 

“The  lad  must  have  absolute  rest.  Not  a  sound, 
not  a  movement  must  disturb  him.  Go!”  he  said 
and  made  the  motion  of  pushing  us  out  of  the  hut 
with  his  two  hands. 

Noel  and  I  went  at  once  to  our  hut.  I  was  near 
a  physical  and  mental  collapse.  For  nearly  a  week 
I  had  been  with  the  Chevalier  night  and  day.  Then 
the  relief  that  came  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
operation  was  over  and  the  Chevalier  alive,  that 
he  was  in  safe  hands  for  the  time  being,  seemed  to 
loosen  the  tensity  of  all  my  nerves — and  I  could 
only  feel  how  tired,  how  sleepy  I  was.  I  fell,  rather 
than  lay  down,  at  full  length  on  my  couch — and 
the  world  went  blank. 


CHAPTER  XX 


I  SEE  THE  CHEVALIER  WIGGLE  HIS  TOES — 
ESPECIALLY  HIS  TWO  BIG  TOES 

IT  was  nearing  noon  of  the  next  day  when  I 
awoke.  I  blamed  Noel  for  allowing  me  to  sleep 
so  long;  but  he  told  me  that  the  surgeon  had  given 
him  orders  not  to  awaken  me;  but  to  let  me  sleep 
until  I  awoke  of  myself. 

“The — the  Chevalier?  He  still  lives?”  my  voice 
trembled  with  my  eager  anxiety. 

“Yes,  yes,  he  lives,”  Noel  replied  quickly.  “Big 
doctor  say  he  doing  splen — splendidly.  Say  he  get 
well,  maybe.  He  no  let  anyone  come  in  hut,  only 
Du  Luth.  Say  he  must  not  be  dis — disturbed  for 
forty-eight  hours,  that  he  most  needs  rest,  much 
rest,  much  sleep.  Oh,  Blaise,  do  you  think  the 
Chevalier  will  get  well,  all  well?”  and  the  look  in 
his  brown  eyes  told  me  how  deeply  he  was  inter¬ 
ested. 

“I  hope  so,”  I  replied  fervently.  “But  I  am  going 
to  see  for  myself.  I  do  not  think  the  doctor  will 
keep  me  out,”  and  I  began  hurriedly  making  my¬ 
self  ready  to  go  to  the  Chevalier. 

While  I  was  doing  this  Du  Luth  came  in.  He 
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smiled  when  he  saw  the  eager  and  anxious  look 
that  came  on  my  face  when  I  saw  him. 

“Good  news,  Blaise!”  he  called  out  before  I 
could  ask  one  of  the  questions  that  were  trembling 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  “Surgeon  Chabert  de¬ 
clares  that  the  operation  in  itself  is  perfectly  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  the  lad  has  a  wonderful  constitution 
and  that  he  cannot  see  why,  giving  him  time,  he 
should  not  pull  through  all  right.  He  has  ordered 
that  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  he  must  have 
absolute  and  undisturbed  rest,  that  nothing  must 
be  permitted  that  would  bother  him.  He  says  that 
the  least  disturbance,  noise,  anything  that  would 
jar  on  his  nerves,  might  be  fatal  to  him  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  weakened  condition,  when  his  life  is  flickering 
inside  of  him,  like  the  flame  of  a  nearly  burnt-out 
candle  that  a  breath  would  extinguish.  Therefore, 
Blaise,  it  is  up  to  you,  to  me,  to  all  the  camp  to  see 
that  he  is  not  disturbed  for  the  next  forty-eight 
hours.  I  am  going  now  to  tell  the  good  news  to  all 
in  camp  and  to  bid  each  and  every  one  of  them  not 
to  make  a  sound  louder  than  the  peep  of  a  small 
bird  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,”  and  he  was 
off. 

I  did  not  go  to  the  hut  of  De  Brillion.  I  know 
not  how  I  passed  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  only 
that  I  must  have  sat  near  the  door  of  my  hut,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  hut  of  De  Brillion,  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time.  I  know  an  awesome 
silence  came  over  the  camp.  All  its  boisterous 
merriment  had  gone.  I  did  not  hear  a  loud  word 
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spoken.  Even  the  voice  of  Jacques,  the  cook,  was 
silent.  I  could  see  the  coureurs  de  bois  moving 
about  the  camp,  but  always  in  a  cautious  and  awed 
manner.  I  saw  Du  Luth  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
hut,  carrying  food,  water  and  other  needed  sup¬ 
plies  ;  and  each  time  he  smiled  and  waved  his  hand 
to  me  and  I  knew  that  all  was  well  with  De 
Brillion.  The  surgeon  did  not  show  himself  at  all. 

But  time  moves  steadily  onward,  regardless  of 
the  petty  happenings  on  earth;  and,  at  length,  the 
last  of  the  forty-eight  hours  came  and  went.  My 
anxious  vigil  was  ended.  Still  not  a  sound  nor  a 
sign  came  from  the  hut  of  De  Brillion.  I  could  not 
stand  the  suspense  longer.  I  arose,  determined  to 
see  how  the  Chevalier  was  with  my  own  eyes.  The 
surgeon  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  his  whole 
face  beaming  and  his  eyes  shining. 

“Your  friend  will  live!  I  am  confident  that  your 
friend  will  live,”  were  his  first  words.  “But,  he 
has  been  far  down  in  the  Valley  of  Death.  Only 
his  wonderful  constitution  and  the  pure  clear  air 
of  this  region  saved  him.” 

“And  the  skill  and  the  patient  care  of  his  sur¬ 
geon.  You  must  not  forget  that,  Doctor,”  and  Du 
Luth’s  face  appeared  at  the  door-opening,  beaming 
and  smiling,  as  had  the  face  of  the  surgeon. 

“Nor  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  goodness  of  the 
saints,  who  I  am  sure  watched  over  us  during  the 
operation!”  and  the  big  surgeon  bowed  his  head 
reverently. 

“But — but,”  I  here  interjected  somewhat  im- 
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patiently,  my  very  great  anxiety  getting  the  better 
of  my  manners,  “I  want  to  see  him!  Can  I  see 
him  now?” 

For  a  moment  the  surgeon’s  keen  eyes  looked 
into  mine. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “if  you  will  go  very  quietly  and 
promise  not  to  speak  to  him,  not  to  touch  him,  only 
to  look  at  him  and  keep  silent.  He  is  asleep  now 
and  you  must  not  awaken  him.  Come,”  and  he 
pulled  aside  the  bearskin  flap  at  the  door  and  en¬ 
tered,  with  me  but  a  step  behind  him. 

The  Chevalier  lay  with  eyes  closed  on  his  couch, 
sleeping.  Never  have  I  seen  a  live  face  that  was 
thinner!  But  his  breath  came  regularly  and,  as  I 
looked,  he  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

“See,  everything  goes  well  with  him,”  the  sur¬ 
geon  whispered.  “Now  come  out  side  where  we  can 
talk.  Du  Luth  will  stay  with  him.  I  must  start  back 
for  Quebec  in  the  morning,  where  I  am  needed 
badly;  and  I  want  a  few  words  with  you  before 
I  go.  I  am  told  that  you  and  the  boy  called,  Noel, 
have  been  his  most  faithful  nurses  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be.” 

We  at  once  went  outside,  a  great  content  and 
happiness  in  my  heart;  and  yet  there  was  one  mat¬ 
ter  that  greatly  troubled  me.  While  looking  at  the 
Chevalier  I  had  not  seen  him  move  any  part  of 
his  body!  And  the  moment  we  were  out  out  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Chevalier,  I  turned  most  anxiously  to 
the  surgeon. 

“I  did  not  see  him  move!”  I  said.  “Can  he  move? 
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It  would  be  terrible  to  have  him  recover  his  health 
and  not  be  able  to  move  an  arm  or  leg.” 

“No.  He  can  not  move  now.  It  is  too  soon  to 
expect  him  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  paralysis; 
but  I  cannot  see  why  the  Chevalier  De  Brillion 
should  not  recover  the  full  use  of  all  his  physical 
powers  in  time,  now  that  the  bullet  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  ;  but,  Blaise,  that  will  mean  long  and 
patient  nursing.  Du  Luth  has  told  me  of  the  treat¬ 
ments  you  have  been  giving  him,  which  were  use¬ 
less,  while  the  bullet  remained  at  the  center  of  his 
trouble.  But  now,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  sufficiently 
strong,  they  will  be  the  very  thing  for  him.  But 
you  must  be  very  patient,  Blaise.  Never  was  a  lad 
nearer  death  than  was  he;  and  it  is  certain  to  be 
weeks  and  it  might  be  months  before  he  can  walk 
a  step.  But,  Blaise,  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  surgeon  that  you  both  will  be  able  to  be 
back  in  Quebec  in  time  to  join  us  in  the  Christmas 
festivities.” 

“And  what  will  Count  Frontenac  say  to  this 
long  absence?” 

“He  has  already  said.  He  bade  me  tell  you  that 
you  must  not  think  of  returning  to  Quebec  until 
the  Chevalier  de  Brillion  is  fully  recovered;  and 
then,  for  the  good  of  the  health  of  both  of  you,  as 
well  as  for  the  good  of  the  service  of  the  King,  he 
thought  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  stay  with  Du 
Luth  for  two  or  three  months  longer  and  learn  all 
that  you  can  about  the  ways  of  the  savages,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ways  of  the  Iroquois.  Governor  Fron- 
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tenac  has  a  great  admiration  for  Du  Luth,  despite 
the  facts  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
leaders  of  the  coureurs  de  bois,  against  whom  the 
Governor  has  often  thundered,  and  mayhap,  he 
himself,  at  times,  has  been  somewhat  at  odds  with 
the  King’s  laws,  in  the  matter  of  trading  with  the 
Indians  for  their  furs.  The  Governor  is  sure  that 
he  could  not  place  you  in  safer  hands  than  his,  nor 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  wiser  than  he  is  in  the  ways 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  savage  men  and  animals 
that  dwell  within  it.  Thus  both  of  you  will  still  be 
in  his  service.  Now,”  and  he  smiled,  “I  must  give 
my  instructions  to  my  head-nurse ;  for  I  am  pressed 
for  time  and,  probably,  cannot  have  another  talk 
with  you  before  I  go,”  and,  without  more  ado,  he 
told  me  how  I  should  nurse  the  Chevalier  and  care 
for  him  as  he  gradually  regained  his  health  and 
physical  powers,  as  he  now  felt  sure  he  would  soon 
begin  to  do. 

“Du  Luth  and  I  will  care  for  the  lad  until  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  when  he  had  completed  his  instruc¬ 
tions.  “Then  you  will  be  given  full  charge  of  him 
again,  with  Noel  to  help  you.  Good-by,  my  lad! 
When  you  get  back  to  Quebec,  be  sure  and  come 
to  see  me,  both  of  you,”  and  he  gave  me  a  hearty- 
shake  of  the  hand  and  a  look  in  the  eyes  that  I  am 
glad  to  remember,  so  full  of  warmth  and  kindliness 
was  it. 

Truly,  I  shall  never  forget  Surgeon  Chabert  and 
what  he  did  for  the  Chevalier,  and  for  me,  nor  the 
kindly,  humane  way  in  which  he  did  it.  He  did  not 
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attack  the  body  of  the  Chevalier,  as  if  he  were 
repairing  a  machine  without  feelings,  as  I  have 
seen  some  surgeons  do. 

The  surgeon  proved  himself  a  true  prophet,  for 
I  did  not  see  him  again.  In  the  morning,  when  I 
awoke,  he  and  his  escort  of  soldiers  had  gone. 

The  moment  I  was  up  and  dressed  I  started  for 
the  hut  of  De  Brillion,  so  eager  was  I  to  see  him 
again;  for  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  away 
from  him  a  long  time,  although,  in  reality,  it  had 
been  only  a  few  hours — but,  how  much  those  few 
hours  had  meant  to  him,  to  me,  to  all  of  us!  It  was 
like  going  to  see  a  dear  friend  who  had  been  sud¬ 
denly  and  unexpectedly  rescued  from  a  great  peril, 
as,  in  very  truth,  the  Chevalier  had  been,  even 
from  the  peril  of  death  itself.  I  think  I  ran  from 
our  hut  to  the  hut  of  De  Brillion  and  I  know  that 
I  paused  at  its  entrance  for  a  moment,  to  get  my 
emotions  under  control  and  enter  calmly.  Then  I 
thrust  aside  the  bearskin  and  stepped  quietly 
within. 

Du  Luth  sat  by  the  side  of  the  couch  and  greeted 
me  with  a  smile  and  on  the  couch  lay  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  his  eyes  on  the  doorway  and  a  great  eagerness 
in  them,  as  if  he  were  eagerly  awaiting  my  coming 
— and  he  was! 

“Blaise!  Blaise!”  he  cried  out  the  instant  he  saw 
me.  “The  sight  of  you  warms  my  heart!” 

And  then  I  forgot  I  was  to  be  calm  and  cold; 
and  in  two  bounds  I  was  by  the  side  of  his  couch 
and  my  arms  were  about  his  poor  helpless  body 
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and  my  cheek  was  pressed  against  his  cheek - 

But  I  write  no  more  of  this.  It  belongs  only  to  our 
two  hearts. 

From  that  moment  I  again  took  complete  charge 
of  the  nursing  of  the  Chevalier,  with  Noel  to  help 
me  and  Du  Luth  ever  at  call,  when  he  was  in 
camp.  Twice  every  day  I  gave  him  his  treatments, 
as  the  surgeon  had  ordered.  The  Chevalier  was 
now  most  hopeful  again  and  joined  me  most  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  my  efforts.  Sometimes  it  was  amus¬ 
ing,  until  I  thought  of  what  it  meant  to  him,  to 
see  the  look  of  deep  concentration  that  would  come 
on  his  face  while  we  were  treating  an  arm  or  leg 
and  always,  when  we  failed  of  getting  any  results 
there  would  come  that  infectious  chuckle  of  his 
that  went  like  the  tickling  of  a  feather  into  the 
ears  and  he  would  cry  out:  “Well,  it  would  seem, 
Blaise,  that  this  is  not  to  be  the  day  I  am  to  wiggle 
my  toes,  not  even  my  two  big  toes ;  but,  mayhap, 
’twill  be  to-morrow!  Yes,  I  am  quite  certain  ’twill 
be  to-morrow.”  But  he  never  lost  his  patience,  nor 
his  cheery  smile;  and  you  will  remember  what  an 
active  and  lively  lad  he  had  been,  accustomed  to 
the  gay  ways  of  courts  and  courtiers;  and  now  he 
could  not  move  a  muscle  or  bone  of  that  active 
body  of  his  and  must  lie  on  a  couch  of  skins  in  a 
bark  hut,  on  the  shore  of  a  lonely  lake,  in  a  vast 
wilderness!  I  thought  it  a  marvel  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  he  could  have  so  great  a  patience 
and  so  cheery  a  disposition.  I  am  sure  had  it  been 
me,  that  I  would  have  soon  become  so  filled  with 
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bile  that  it  would  have  run  out  with  every  word  I 
uttered  and  that  I  would  have  been  about  as  agree¬ 
able  a  patient  as  a  bear  with  seven  sore  toes  and 
a  burnt  nose. 

From  the  first  day  after  I  again  became  his 
nurse,  his  general  health  improved.  I  could  almost 
see  the  flesh  creeping  under  his  skin  and  over  his 
bones  and  muscles ;  but  it  must  have  been  two  weeks 
before  the  great  day  came!  the  day  he  actually  did 
wiggle  his  toes — his  two  big  toes  at  that! 

I  thought  it  somewhat  strange  that  it  should  be 
his  toes  of  all  parts  of  his  body  that  he  should  move 
first,  seeing  that  he  had  so  often  joked  about  the 
moving  of  them.  Mayhap,  that  was  the  reason  for 
it!  The  joke  had  concentrated  his  mind  on  the 

moving  of  his  toes - But  enow  of  this,  for  I  am 

sure  you  are  eager  to  know  how  it  came  about. 

Whenever  I  needed  sleep  I  was  accustomed  to 
go  to  the  hut  built  for  Noel  and  me,  leaving  Noel 
in  charge  of  the  sick  lad.  On  that  day,  that  great 
day!  early  in  the  morning,  the  Chevalier  being 
asleep  and  Noel  well-rested,  I  went  to  the  hut  and 
was  soon  sound  asleep. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  slept,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  I  was  jerked  out  of  my  slumbers  by  two 
strong  hands  pulling  and  yanking  at  my  shoulders. 

“He  can  wiggle  his  toes!  He  can  wiggle  his 
toes!”  a  voice  was  yelling  madly  in  my  ears.  “Come 
and  see  him  wiggle  his  toes!” 

“Who?  What  toes?  Who  can  wiggle  his  toes? 
Well,  what  do  I  care?  I  can  wiggle  mine!”  I  cried 
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out  in  the  confusion  and  indignation  of  my  mind 
on  being  suddenly  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep. 
“Tell  him  to  go  on  wiggling  his  toes  and  let  me 
sleep,”  and  I  sank  back  on  the  couch  from  which 
I  had  partly  risen. 

“Blaise,  Blaise,  you  do  not  understand!  ’Tis  the 
Chevalier  who  can  wiggle  his  toes!”  and,  in  his 
excitement  and  exasperation  Noel  caught  up  a 
small  bucket  full  of  cold  water  and  dumped  all 
the  water  in  one  downpour  directly  on  my  face. 
Then  I  understood! 

“The  Chevalier  can  wiggle  his  toes!”  I  yelled, 
and,  in  one  jump  I  was  on  my  feet  and,  in  another, 
I  was  out  of  the  hut  and  racing  toward  the  hut  of 
De  Brillion,  yelling,  as  I  ran,  “the  Chevalier  can 
wiggle  his  toes!”  like  the  insane  lad  that  I  was  for 
the  moment,  insane  with  excitement  and  joy. 

When  I  leaped  into  the  hut,  the  Chevalier  lay 
on  his  couch,  with  his  head  propt  up  and  the  hap¬ 
piest  smile  I  have  even  seen  on  his  face  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  as  if  there  were  a  dozen  little  dia¬ 
monds  in  each  one  of  them. 

“See!  See!  Blaise!  I  can  wiggle  my  toes!  Watch 
me!”  and  his  eyes  went  to  his  feet,  which  were 
uncovered. 

I  stood,  silent  and  motionless,  almost  breathless, 
staring  at  the  toes  of  his  two  feet,  as  if  my  very 
life  depended  on  what  I  saw. 

A  look  of  powerful  concentration  came  on  the 
Chevalier’s  face,  a  moment  of  palpitating  suspense 
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— and — and  I  saw  the  whole  ten  toes  begin  to 
actually  wiggle ! 

“Now  look!  look,  Blaise!  See,  I  can  wiggle  my 
two  big  toes  by  themselves!” 

A  moment  of  concentration,  of  effort,  and  there 
before  my  very  eyes  his  two  big  toes  began  to  wig¬ 
gle,  to  wiggle  as  if  a  great  joy  was  flowing  through 
them. 

“Blaise,  Blaise,  isn’t  it  great  to  be  able  to  wiggle 
one’s  toes,  especially  one’s  two  big  toes!”  and  he 
laughed  joyously,  as  I  have  heard  a  young  lad 
laugh  over  something  that  brought  great  delight 
to  his  heart. 

At  this  moment,  Du  Luth,  atracted  by  my  insane 
yells  of  joy,  rushed  into  the  hut,  followed  by  De 
Mantet  and  Jacques,  the  cook,  puffing  like  a  blown 
buff,  and  as  many  of  the  coureurs  de  bois  as  could 
crowd  into  the  little  hut;  and  everyone  of  them 
stood  awed  and  silent,  while  the  Chevalier,  his  face 
flushed  and  his  eyes  shining,  wiggled  his  toes,  espe¬ 
cially  his  two  big  toes,  for  them. 

Never  saw  I  afore  such  a  day  of  rejoicing  as  that 
which  now  followed.  Of  a  surety  the  Chevalier  had 
won  every  heart  of  those  wild  coureurs  de  bois!  All 
day  long  they  came  into  the  hut,  by  ones  and  twos, 
to  see  the  Chevalier  wiggle  his  toes.  I  am  most  cer¬ 
tain  Jacques,  the  cook,  came  at  least  four  separate 
times  and  stood  like  one  entranced  each  time,  while 
the  Chevalier  wiggled  his  toes  for  him  and  smiled 
up  in  his  face;  and  never  before  or  since  have  I 
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heard  him  sing  so  joyously  and  so  loudly  that  lov¬ 
ing  refrain  of  his  oft  repeated  song: 

“For  I  love  my  love 
And  my  love  loves  me.” 

And  the  feast  he  prepared  for  the  Chevalier — 
and  which  Noel  and  I  ate !  My  mouth  fairly  waters 
even  now  at  the  thought  of  it! 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  Chevalier’s  control  of 
his  body  now  began  to  come  back  to  him.  In  three 
weeks  he  could  sit  up  in  his  couch  and  in  another 
month  he  could  stand  on  his  feet.  Ah,  that  was  a 
great  day  in  our  lonely  camp!  Then,  one  beautiful 
morning,  with  the  help  of  Noel  and  me,  he  was 
able  to  walk  out  of  the  hut  and  sit  down  on  a  log, 
which  was  near  the  door. 

That  was  the  greatest  day  of  all,  save  only  the 
day  when  he  first  wiggled  his  toes! 

“Blaise,  Blaise,”  he  said,  as  we  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  log,  “you  don’t  know  how  good  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  sitting  here  in  the  warm  sunshine  again, 
with  the  feel  of  life  coursing  through  my  whole 
body!  I  did  not  know  how  pleasant  a  world  this 
was  to  look  at  until  now.  Did  not  know  that  the 
skies  were  so  blue,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  so  green, 
the  hues  of  the  flowers  so  varied,  so  vivid  and  so 
beautiful.  Look  at  our  own  little  camp!  Didst  ever 
see  anything  more  quiet,  restful  and  beautiful,  with 
the  tall  pines  marching  down  to  the  lake  on  its  two 
sides  and  the  lake  itself  washing  its  feet?  What  a 
pleasant  thing  it  is  just  to  sit  here  and  look  around ! 
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O,  Blaise,  but  it  is  good  to  be  alive  and  out  into  the 
world  again!  Nathless,  one  thing  is  troubling  me, 
Blaise,”  and  he  glanced  slowly  around  him  and 
smiled.  “When  I  was  hurt  it  was  mid-winter  and 
now  I  can  see  by  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  I  know 
by  the  feel  of  the  wind  coming  down  from  the 
north  that  it  is  already  autumn.  Whence  went  the 
winter,  the  spring  and  the  summer,  Blaise?  How 
could  so  long  a  time  have  slipped  by  me  un¬ 
noticed?” 

“I  know  not,”  I  answered.  “Almost  is  it  as  great 
a  mystery  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  I  have  kept  no 
reckoning  of  the  passing  of  time,  Maurice.” 

“I  know,  I  understand,  Blaise.  God  grant  me  the 
opportunity  to  repay  you  and  Noel  here!”  and  he 
reached  out  his  hands  and  softly  took  a  hand  of 

each  in  his - But,  of  a  surety,  I  grow  sentimental 

and  must  stop,  or  I  fear  me  greatly  that  my  eyes 
will  show  tears — and  tears  would  shame  a  lad  of 
seventeen. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


AGAIN  I  HEAR  THAT  HUMMING  SOUND — AND  WE 
RECEIVE  A  STARTLING  MESSAGE 

NOW,  in  that  clear,  cool,  invigorating,  north¬ 
ern  air,  the  improvement  of  the  Chevalier 
went  on  apace.  In  three  weeks  more  Du  Luth  de¬ 
clared  that  he  had  fully  recovered  and  should  not 
longer  be  allowed  to  “play  the  invalid,”  and  he 
smiled,  as  he  said  this. 

The  next  morning  he  broke  camp  and  we  were 
off  to  visit  a  tribe  of  savages,  who  dwelt  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  (I  do  not  know  its  name),  in  the 
wilderness  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  where  we  were;  and  whose  furs  Du  Luth 
hoped  to  turn  into  the  stream,  which  was  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  pour  once  more  into  Montreal.  There 
had  been  a  terrible  dearth  of  furs  at  Montreal  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  and  the  people  of  New 
France  had  suffered  greatly;  for  almost  all  of  them 
depended  largely  on  the  fur-trade  with  the  savages 
for  their  livelihood.  Now,  with  the  coming  back 
of  Count  Frontenac  as  the  governor  of  Canada, 
the  confidence  of  the  Indians  had  been  restored 
and  the  stream  of  furs  had  begun  to  flow  once  more 
into  Montreal.  It  was  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
Du  Luth  to  help  to  increase  this  flow. 

296 
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You  must  not  think,  because  I  have  written  down 
nothing  concerning  the  matter  for  so  long  a  time, 
being  occupied  with  the  putting  of  other  things 
into  writing,  that  I  had  given  no  thought  to  those 
mysterious  happenings,  which  I  have  already  nar¬ 
rated — to  the  mystery  that  surrounded  King  David, 
to  the  enigma  of  the  little  brass  casket,  to  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes,  and  to  the 
old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face.  Truly,  I  had  given 
much  thought  to  all  these  matters,  while  watching 
at  the  bedside  of  the  Chevalier;  but,  not  a  word 
of  this  had  I  said  to  him,  while  his  great  sickness 
was  on  him;  and  little  headway  did  I  make  by  my 
thinking  in  solving  them.  In  truth,  the  more  I 
thought  of  them,  the  thicker  the  mists  seemed  to 
come  down  around  them,  until,  at  length,  some¬ 
what  in  disgust,  I  left  them  all  to  the  solving  of 
Time,  who,  as  I  have  often  observed,  has  a  rare 
knack  of  fathoming  mysteries  of  this  kind. 

But,  now  that  the  Chevalier  was  well  and  I  had 
plenty  of  time  for  thinking,  as  we  moved  through 
the  great  silent  forests,  which  came  down  close  to 
the  water  of  the  streams  whereon  we  were  paddling 
our  canoes,  my  thoughts  again  turned  to  these  mat¬ 
ters.  As  for  the  Chevalier,  everything  was  new  and 
strange  and  wonderful  to  him  and  kept  him  busy 
seeing  things  and  wondering  about  them  and  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised  overmuch 
at  his  not  having  spoken  of  these  matters;  and 
yet  I  thought  it  somewhat  strange  that  he  did 
not. 
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One  night,  I  think  it  was  the  sixth  after  we  left 
the  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  as  the  Chevalier  and 
I  sat  alone  in  the  little  shelter  we  had  prepared, 
for  the  clouds  threatened  to  send  down  a  great  rain, 
my  anxiety,  mayhap  it  was  more  my  curiosity,  to 
see,  if  during  his  sickness,  these  things  had  slipped 
his  memory,  got  the  best  of  me. 

“Dost  remember  King  David,  Maurice?”  I 
asked  and  I  saw  that  he  gave  a  slight  start  before 
he  answered. 

“King  David?”  he  paused  a  moment.  “King 
David?  Of  a  certainty  I  remember  that  remarka¬ 
ble  man,  who  saved  us  from  the  Iroquois  in  a  most 
startling  manner.  Never  shall  I  forget  him!” 

“And  the  little  brass  casket  he  gave  to  me,  the 
casket  Black  Bizard  stole  from  Count  Frontenac’s 
cabin?” 

“I — I,”  one  hand  went  to  his  forehead.  “Yes, 
yes,”  and  his  face  cleared  “it  all  comes  back  to  me 
now - The  casket  Black  Bizard  stole?” 

“And  the  Girl  With  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold 
Snakes?  The - ” 

“That  girl!”  he  broke  in  and  his  face  flushed  a 
little.  “The  one  I  tried  so  hard  to  find  and  could 
not?  The  one  fate  seemed  to  jerk  from  out  my  very 
hands,  the  moment  I  was  about  to  lay  them  on  her? 
How  could  you  think,  Blaise,  that  I  could  forget 
her?  Of  a  certainty,  when  I  get  back  to  Quebec,  I 
shall  find  her,  if  I  have  to  search  every  house  there, 
with  the  King’s  warrant  in  my  hands,”  and  he 
grinned.  “Meseems,  Blaise,  that  both  of  us  owe  her 
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somewhat  for  service  rendered,  and  I  am  minded 
to  repay  her  my  portion  of  the  debt.” 

“And  I,”  I  answered.  “Ah,  here  comes  the 
storm!” 

Of  a  certainty  the  storm  did  come!  Rain,  as  if  it 
were  poured  from  the  clouds  with  buckets!  Wind, 
that  ripped  the  bark  roof  off  our  hut  and  sent  it 
flying!  Thunder,  that  roared  like  ten  thousand 
lions!  Lightning,  that  flashed  above  our  heads  and 
crashed  and  crackled  all  around  us!  I  saw  all  our 
shelter  huts  go  down  in  that  terrific  wind,  as  if 
built  of  cards!  The  great  trunk  of  a  tree,  behind 
which  we  had  both  sought  shelter,  snapped  like  a 
clay  pipe-stem  not  ten  inches  above  our  heads  and 

went  crashing  into  the  surrounding  trees! - 

Saints  preserve  us,  but  that  was  a  storm! 

“Down  flat  on  the  ground!”  I  heard  Du  Luth 
yell;  and  down  we  all  went  flat  on  our  bellies  and 
dug  with  our  toes  and  clung  with  our  fingers! 

But,  in  five  minutes,  the  violence  had  all  gone, 
only  the  rain  and  the  darkness  and  the  roars  of 
distant  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning  remained. 
Our  camp  was  a  wreck.  We  were  wet  to  the  skin. 

“Glory!  Glory!”  yelled  the  Chevalier.  “But  that 
was  a  most  honorable  and  glorious  storm!  Never 
saw  I  one  as  glorious  in  France!” 

“Then  the  storm  gods  in  France  have  some 
sense,”  I  complained,  as  I  started  wringing  the 
water  out  of  my  clothes. 

The  Chevalier  laughed,  his  mouth  went  open 
for  another  yell  and  remained  open  without  the 
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yell.  The  body  of  Du  Luth,  who  stood  near  us,  sud¬ 
denly  went  rigid.  The  coureurs  de  bois,  who  had 
been  talking  excitedly  about  the  storm,  suddenly 
caught  up  their  guns  and  stood,  silent  and  motion¬ 
less,  listening.  I,  too,  had  started  violently  and  now 
stood  listening  intently.  Possibly,  for  a  full  minute 
we  stood  thus,  as  if  paralyzed,  by  that  sound  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  storm  and  the  night 
and  the  silence  of  the  great  surrounding  wilder¬ 
ness.  Then  it  came  again,  a  weird  humming  sound, 
like  the  wind  blowing  softly  through  the  tops  of 
tall  trees.  I  could  hear  it  plainly  above  the  patter- 
patter  of  the  rain  drops  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

“How  could  King  David  be  here  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  storm  of  this  wild  night,  in  this  lonely 
wilderness,  so  far  away  from  his  usual  haunts? 
’Twould  be  a  miracle!”  I  thought;  and  yet  I  knew 
that  that  sound  had  come  from  the  throat  and  lips 
of  King  David.  None  other  could  have  made  it! 

A  moment  more  and  then  from  behind  the  shat¬ 
tered  trunk  of  the  very  tree,  which  had  been 
snapped  off  a  few  inches  above  our  heads,  I  saw 
a  dark  form  suddenly  appear  and  hurry  to  the  side 
of  Du  Luth.  Then  came  a  flash  of  sheet-lightning 
and,  in  its  white  light,  I  clearly  saw  King  David 
standing  by  the  side  of  Du  Luth,  standing  in  his 
proud  and  kingly  way,  as  if  he  were,  in  very  truth, 
the  god  of  the  storm  and  had  come  riding  in  on 
that  terrific  wind. 

“King  David,  how  came  you  here?”  I  heard 
Du  Luth  exclaim  in  utter  amazement.  “How  could 
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you  find  us  in  the  darkness  of  this  terrible  night?” 

“King  David  goes  where  he  wills,  when  he 
wills,”  I  heard  him  respond,  his  deep  voice  coming 
like  music  into  my  ears.  “Darkness  and  storms  and 
strong  winds  that  tear  down  great  trees  stop  him 
not,  when  he  bears  a  message  that  needs  delivering. 
Du  Luth,  King  David  bids  you  hurry  to  Montreal, 
with  all  your  men,  to  defend  New  France.  The 
English  come  in  great  ships  to  lay  siege  to  Quebec, 
to  conquer  New  France.  Already  their  sails  whiten 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Tadoussac. 
Governor  Frontenac  hath  sore  need  of  every  loyal 
French  heart.  Go  you  quickly  to  Montreal,  where 
the  men  of  the  woods  are  gathering.  King  David 
has  spoken!  Now  he  must  speed  on  with  his  mes¬ 
sages,”  and,  even  as  I  looked,  he  vanished  into  the 
surrounding  darkness  so  suddenly  that  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  in  astonishment;  and,  when  I  turned,  I 
saw  that  the  Chevalier  was  staring  at  the  spot 
where  he  had  vanished,  with  mouth  wide  open  and 
eyes  round  with  astoundment. 

For  a  moment  after  his  going,  Du  Luth  stood 
like  a  man  stunned  by  a  blow.  Then  he  turned 
swiftly  to  where  the  Chevalier  and  Noel  and  I 
stood. 

“Blaise,  De  Brillion,  Noel,”  he  cried,  “you 
heard,  you  saw  King  David?  He  said  the  English 
were  about  to  attack  Quebec  with  their  war-ships! 
that  the  fleet  was  already  above  Tadoussac!  that 
Governor  Frontenac  had  need  of  our  help!  You  all 
heard  him  say  these  things,  did  you  not?” 
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“Yes!”  “Yes!”  “YES!”  we  answered  together. 
“We  heard  him  declare  those  very  things!” 

“Never  have  I  known  King  David  to  give  a  false 
warning  nor  false  news.  Ho!  Ho!  my  hearties! 
Heard  you  the  news?”  Du  Luth’s  voice  rang  out 
through  the  black  night.  “The  English  ships  come 
to  attack  Quebec!  Shall  we  not  help  Governor 
Frontenac  give  them  a  right  royal  welcome?” 

I  think  I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live,  the 
roar  of  assent  that  went  up  from  the  throats  of  the 
coureurs  de  bois  in  response  to  Du  Luth’s  ques¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  the  silence  of  that  dark  stormy  night 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  great  surrounding  wilder¬ 
ness  helped  to  emphasize  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
rode  through  my  blood  on  a  mad  gallop  and  set 
every  nerve  in  my  body  tingling. 

“Then,”  yelled  Du  Luth  the  moment  his  voice 
could  be  heard  again,  “into  your  canoes,  my 
roarers !  We  start  back  for  Montreal  this  moment !” 

Torches  flared  in  that  wet  darkness.  Shadowy 
forms  of  men  rushed  here  and  there,  loading  and 
shoving  the  canoes  into  the  water  of  the  river  on 
whose  shore  we  had  camped — and  we  were  off! 

In  the  prow  of  each  canoe  sat  a  man  with  a 
lighted  torch  held  high,  to  guard  against  the  rocks 
and  other  obstructions,  which  Du  Luth  considered 
a  more  pressing  danger,  on  so  black  a  night,  than 
the  Iroquois. 

I  thought  we  made  a  most  weird  and  romantic 
sight,  as  we  paddled  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  red  light  of  the  torches  flaring  out  over 
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the-dark  water,  illuminating  the  shadowy  and  mys¬ 
terious  shores,  the  canoes  gliding,  one  after  the 
other,  like  monstrous  fish,  on  the  dark  surface  of 
the  river — all  went  to  my  imagination  and  thrilled 
and  stirred  it,  as  few  sights  have  since. 

As  for  the  Chevalier,  who  paddled  directly  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  heard  him  softly  exclaim,  at  intervals, 
“Wonderful!  Glorious!  Beautiful!  Mysterious!” 

But  to  Du  Luth  and  his  coureurs  de  bois  it  was 
a  commonplace.  They  thought  only  of  the  safety  of 
the  canoes  and  themselves,  of  the  need  of  haste,  of 
the  danger  from  lurking  Iroquois.  Not  one  of  us 
uttered  a  word,  save  the  low  warning  calls  of  the 
men  with  the  torches,  when  they  bade  us  beware 
of  threatening  rock  or  other  river  peril. 

Thus  all  the  remainder  of  that  night  we  paddled 
and  when  night  came  again  we  were  still  paddling. 
Day  and  night  we  paddled,  stopping  only  to  eat 
and  rest  and  sleep,  when  we  must.  The  one  thought 
of  all  of  us  was,  “we  must  get  to  Quebec  in  time  to 
help  Count  Frontenac  drive  the  English  out  of  our 
country,  the  English,  who  have  no  business  here, 
with  their  war  ships  and  cannon.”  Then,  late  one 
afternoon,  when  the  cool  of  the  night  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  fall  on  the  water,  I,  who  paddled  in  the 
foremost  canoe  with  Du  Luth,  suddently  gave  a 
shout  and  pointed  excitedly  with  my  hand. 

“Look!  Look!”  I  cried.  “Look,  above  the  trees 
yonder,  high  above  them  and  more  distant!  Is  not 
that  a  flag  I  see?” 

A  roar  from  the  coureurs  de  bois  greeted  my 
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words  and  pointing  hand.  It  was  the  flag  of  France, 
floating  from  its  tall  staff,  high  above  the  fort  at 
Montreal.  That  night,  with  a  great  shouting  and 
hurrahing,  we  entered  Montreal. 

The  town  was  crowded  with  coureurs  de  bois, 
gathered  in  from  the  surrounding  woods.  The  men 
were  wild  and  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  the 
liquor  was  potent  and  abundant — what  need  of 
writing  down  more?  It  shames  me  of  my  kind  to 
think  on  some  of  the  scenes  I  saw;  and,  doubtless, 
I  would  have  seen  worse,  had  not  a  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  happening  turned  our  minds  otherward. 

I,  with  the  Chevalier  and  Noel,  Du  Luth  had 
gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Governor  of  Mont¬ 
real,  was  watching  this  mad  scene,  with  curious 
and  wondering  eyes,  when  I  saw  a  woman  hurry¬ 
ing  hither  and  thither  in  the  midst  of  the  boister¬ 
ous  crowd,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  someone.  She 
wore  a  long  red  cloak,  with  the  hood  of  it  drawn 
about  her  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Presently  she  came  near  to  us.  I 
saw  her  glance  in  our  direction,  pause  and  then 
hurry  toward  us.  When  seemingly  about  to  pass, 
she  suddenly  drew  back  the  hood  from  her  face 
and  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes  shot  a  swift  glance 
into  mine.  At  the  same  time  she  thrust  out  from 
under  her  cloak  a  long  bony  arm  and  a  skinny 
hand  tossed  a  bit  of  tightly  rolled  paper  on  the 
ground  at  my  feet.  Then  she  whirled  about,  darted 
away  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  before  I  could 
•utter  a  word  or  make  a  move. 
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“Whip-In-The-Face !”  I  cried  out  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  I  quickly  stooped  and  picked  up  the  bit 
of  paper. 

“Here!  Come  where  there  is  a  light!  Quick!” 
and  the  Chevalier  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  hur¬ 
ried  me  to  where  one  of  the  many  campfires  blazed. 
“Now,  read!”  he  demanded.  “Read  at  once.  It  may 
be  something  that  we  should  know  before  we  sleep ; 
it  might  even  be  from  the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of 
Twisted  Gold  Snakes!”  and  his  excited  eyes  went 
to  the  bit  of  paper  in  my  hand. 

I  at  once  unrolled  the  paper  and  read,  with  the 
Chevalier’s  eyes  close  to  mine : 

“If  this  comes  into  your  hands,  hurry  to  Quebec 
at  once.  Matters  of  vital  importance  to  you  and  to 
your  friend  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  pray  you 
do  not  delay  a  moment! 

“Your  Unknown,  but  most  Grateful  and  Devoted, 

Debtor.” 


“What  can  she  mean?  What  can  have  happened? 
What  shall  we  do?  May  the  Saints  bless  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold!”  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  the  moment  he  had  read  this  note. 

“Do?”  I  rejoined  somewhat  impatiently.  “Do! 
We  can  start  for  Quebec  this  very  night!  We  must 
go  at  once.  Evidently  Whip-In-The-Face  has  been 
here  with  the  note  waiting  for  us  for  a  long  time, 
for  nothing  is  written  in  the  note  of  the  expected 
attack  on  Quebec  by  the  English.  Come  let  us  find 
Du  Luth  and  show  him  the  note  and  tell  him  that 
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we  must  start  for  Quebec  this  very  night,”  and  I 
hurried  off  toward  the  Governor’s  house,  with  the 
Chevalier  and  Noel  hastening  along  by  my  side; 
but  we  did  not  go  far  before  we  met  Du  Luth  on 
his  way  to  us. 

“We  must  start  for  Quebec  at  once,  this  very 
night!”  I  cried  out,  the  moment  he  was  near  enow 
to  hear  me. 

“Yes,  yes,”  seconded  the  Chevalier  emphatically, 
“Blaise  and  I  must  start  for  Quebec  at  once.  We 
must  remember  that  we  serve  Governor  Frontenac 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  him  at  once.  Doubtless, 
there  will  be  honorable  and  glorious  deeds  to  be 
done  in  Quebec!  Hand  him  the  note,  Blaise.” 

By  this  time  Du  Luth  and  we  had  come  together 
and  I  gave  him  the  note.  He  took  it  with  a 
puzzled  look. 

“What  has  got  into  you  two  boys?”  he  demanded, 
holding  the  note  unread  in  his  hand.  “What  makes 
you  so  eager  to  get  to  Quebec  all  of  a  sudden? 
Governor  Callieres  will  not  be  ready  to  go  for  a 
few  days - ” 

“We  serve  the  Governor  of  New  France,  not 
the  Governor  of  Montreal,”  interrupted  the  Che¬ 
valier,  a  little  too  bruskly,  I  thought.  “It  is  our 
duty  to  report  to  him  at  once.  But,  read  the  note. 
It  will  give  you  additional  reasons  for  our  haste. 
Blaise  and  I  must  start  for  Quebec  to-night,  if  we 
go  alone.” 

“I  go  with  you,”  broke  in  Noel  quickly. 

“We’ll  be  glad  to  have  you,”  and  I  clapped  him 
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heartily  on  the  back,  for  I  liked  the  spirit  he 
showed. 

“How  came  you  by  this  note?  What  does  it 
mean?”  and  Du  Luth,  who  by  now  had  read  the 
note,  turned  somewhat  excitedly  to  the  Chevalier 
and  me.  “Who  is  this  Unknown  but  most  Grateful 
and  Devoted  Debtor?” 

Then,  very  briefly,  I  told  how  the  note  came  into 
my  hands  and  enow  of  the  matter  that  went  before 
it  for  him  to  understand  our  situation;  for  I  could 
see  that  he  was  greatly  puzzled  and  interested,  not 
having  heard  our  strange  story  before. 

“Pardieu!”  he  exclaimed,  the  moment  I  had 
done  with  my  tale,  “what  do  you  suppose  is  back 
of  all  this  mystery?  back  of  those  attempts  on  your 
lives?  I  knew  Black  Bizard  well,  knew  him  for 
a  thorough  scoundrel,  ready  to  attempt  any  evil 
thing,  if  it  would  profit  him;  but  he  had  not  the 
brains  to  have  done  the  sort  of  planning  this  called 
for.  Of  a  certainty,  you  will  find  some  abler  brain 
than  his  back  of  all  this.  Yes,  you  shall  start  for 
Quebec  this  very  night.  You  are  officers  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Frontenac  and,  as  De  Brillion  said,  your  place 
is  with  him.  Then  there  is  that  note,  which,  taken 
with  what  has  gone  before  it,  demands  that  you  get 
to  Quebec  as  soon  as  possible.  God  in  high  heaven, 
but  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you!  Of  a  certainty  you 
must  let  me  know  what  all  this  means,  as  soon  as 
I  come  to  Quebec!  Howbeit,  I  must  stay  here  now 
to  help  Callieres  with  these  wild  coureurs  de  bois. 
You  will  have  to  go  by  canoe.  The  Governor  has 
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confiscated  all  the  larger  boats  for  his  own  use. 
But  I’ll  get  you  a  canoe  and  two  paddlers,  who 
know  the  river,  while  you  fill  your  bellies  with 
food  and  pack  enow  to  last  you  until  you  get  to 
Quebec.  Meet  me  at  the  wharf  in  front  of  the  fur 
storehouse  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  canoe  and 
the  paddlers  will  be  there  waiting  for  you.  Off 
with  you!”  and  the  energetic  Du  Luth  hurried 
away  to  get  the  canoe  and  the  two  paddlers. 

I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  be  more  active 
than  Du  Luth,  when  there  was  need  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  quickly. 

In  less  than  the  half  hour,  we  were  hurrying 
down  to  the  wharf.  Du  Luth  was  already  there 
with  the  canoe  and  its  two  paddlers,  who  knew  the 
river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  almost  as  well  as 
a  man  knows  a  street  in  his  home-town. 

In  two  minutes  more  we  had  made  our  adieus  to 
Du  Luth  and  had  pushed  our  canoe  out  into  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

“Tell  Governor  Frontenac  that  the  coureurs  de 
bois  are  coming  and  will  give  the  English  blazing 
damnation  when  they  get  there!  Hope  to  see  you 
soon  in  Quebec!  May  the  saints  keep  you!”  he 
called  after  us,  as  our  canoe  caught  the  current 
of  the  mightly  river  and  was  swept  swiftly  by  the 
wharf. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


I  HEAR  “DEATH  TO  THE  ENGLISH!”  CRIED  IN  THE 
STREETS  OF  QUEBEC 

THE  two  paddlers  were  strong  and  skilful, 
trust  Du  Luth  for  that!  and,  with  the  help  of 
our  three  paddles,  we  made  rapid  progress  down 
the  river.  But  the  Chevalier  and  Noel  and  I  were 
already  worn-out — you  will  remember  that  we  had 
paddled  day  and  night  to  get  to  Montreal — and, 
after  a  time,  we  were  obliged  to  stretch  ourselves 
out  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  go  to  sleep, 
while  the  two  men  Du  Luth  had  secured  for  us, 
kept  steadily  to  their  paddles  all  night. 

When  we  awoke,  the  night  had  already  passed 
and  the  sun  was  an  hour  high.  Verily  I  think  I 
would  have  slept  for  a  half-day  longer  had  I  had 
a  comfortable  bed  under  me,  so  tired  and  sleepy 
I  had  been.  The  moment  I  moved,  the  Chevalier 
and  Noel  sat  up  quickly,  rubbing  their  eyes  and 
looking  astonished  to  see  the  sun  already  in  the 
sky. 

Now  we  three  took  to  the  paddles,  while  the  two 
men  who  had  paddled  all  night,  stretched  them¬ 
selves  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for  a  few 
hours  sleep  and  rest;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
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were  sound  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  they  touched 
the  hard  bottom  of  the  canoe. 

I  have  often  marveled  how  well  and  how 
quickly  the  human  body  accustoms  itself  to  radical 
changes  in  its  food,  clothing  and  surroundings. 
Even  the  well-born  man,  used  to  a  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  bed  in  a  good  house  every  night  and  to 
good  food  and  fitting  clothing  every  day  and  to 
little  or  no  hard  or  rough  work;  even  such  a  man, 
here  in  this  New  World,  soon  gets  so  that  he  thinks 
nothing  of  sleeping  out  in  the  open  air,  on  the  hard 
ground,  covered  only  by  a  coarse  blanket  and 
ofttimes  in  the  midst  of  rain  or  snow  or  freezing 
cold,  or  of  eating  the  crudely  cooked  food  of  the 
forest,  or  of  wearing  the  rudest  and  coarsest  kind 
of  clothes,  or  of  doing  the  roughest  and  hardest 
sort  of  work.  As  I  have  written  down,  I  had  often 
marveled  at  all  this;  and  now  I  marveled  again, 
for  these  two  coarsely  dressed  men,  sleeping  on  the 
hard  and  uncomfortable  bottom  of  the  canoe,  had  a 
few  years  back,  as  I  happened  to  know,  both  been 
French  gallants,  living  in  Paris  and  dancing  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  court  of  the  King.  I  thought  of  this 
again,  as  I  listened  to  their  loud  snoring  and  won¬ 
dered  somewhat  as  to  whether  they  served  their 
God  and  Country  and  King  better  as  Parisian 
gentlemen  or  Canadian  coureurs  de  bois — I  won¬ 
dered,  and  to  me  it  seemed  that  now  each  one 
of  them  was  worth  at  least  two  Parisian  gentlemen. 
Mayhap,  I  be  wrong,  for  I  know  but  little  of  the 
worth  of  a  Parisian  gentleman! 
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About  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  a  single  canoe, 
paddled  by  two  lithe  and  weather-stained  white 
men,  came  shooting  up  the  river. 

“The  English  ships  come!  Hasten!”  one  of  them 
shouted  as  they  passed  us.  “We  bear  a  message  to 
Montreal  for  Governor  Callieres  to  hasten!”  and 
they  sped  on  their  way. 

An  hour  later  two  canoes,  each  loaded  with 
armed  coureur  de  bois,  swept  into  the  great  river 
from  one  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

“How  goes  it  at  Quebec?  Have  the  English  dogs 
reached  there  yet?”  one  of  the  men  shouted. 

“We  know  not,”  answered  the  Chevalier.  “Like 
you  we  hurry  to  Quebec  and  have  no  late  news, 
only  that  the  English  ships  come.” 

“Death  to  the  English!”  shouted  another.  “Do 
they  think,  these  English,  that  they  can  come  up 
here  and  pluck  Quebec  from  out  our  very  fingers? 
Mon  Dieu,  but  we  will  show  those  English 
dogs  that  we  be  Frenchmen!”  and  their  canoes, 
manned  by  twice  as  many  paddlers  as  ours,  shot 
ahead,  the  men  shouting  and  singing  their  wild 
paddling  songs  and  their  defiance  to  the  English 
dogs. 

Thus,  as  we  continued  on  our  way  down  the  great 
river,  canoe  after  canoe,  all  loaded  with  wildly 
shouting  and  singing  coureurs  de  bois  and  whoop¬ 
ing,  friendly  savages,  swept  into  the  river  from 
both  of  its  sides,  all  on  their  way  to  Quebec;  and 
it  did  our  hearts  good  to  hear  how  loyally  they 
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shouted  and  whooped  and  sung  their  defiance  to 
the  English. 

The  Chevalier  was  now  all  afire  with  the  heat 
and  the  ardor  of  his  noble  spirit.  Even  I,  who  am 
not  so  easily  wrought  upon,  felt  the  warmth  going 
into  my  blood,  with  each  additional  canoe  of  shout¬ 
ing  bushrovers  or  whooping  warriors.  Truly  it  was 
inspiring  to  think  how  these  wild  men  of  the  forest 
had  responded  to  Count  Frontenac’s  call  for  help 
against  the  English.  They  came  from  north  and 
south,  from  east  and  west,  from  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  from  the  forests  along  the  mighty 
St.  Lawrence.  Wild,  undisciplined  men  they  were, 
it  is  true,  but  braver  and  better  fighting-men  there 
were  not  in  all  America.  And  the  sight  of  it  and 
the  thought  of  it,  moved  us  three  youths  greatly. 

“Ah,  of  a  certainty,  there  will  be  opportunity 
for  brave  deeds  and  the  winning  of  much  honor 
and  glory  at  Quebec!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier. 
“Surely  you  and  I,  Blaise,  can  do  somewhat  for  our 
own  honor  and  glory  there  at  Quebec!” 

“Aye,  God  willing!  But  I  care  not  overmuch 
for  the  honor  and  the  glory,  so  be  it  Quebec  is 
saved  from  the  English.  Now,  Maurice,  I’ve  been 
turning  that  message  about  in  my  mind  and  have 
come  to  wondering  how  we  shall  find  the  Girl  with 
the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes,  once  we  get  to 
Quebec.  She  wrote  not  how  in  the  note.” 

“  ’Tis  she  who  will  find  us!  Trust  that  shrewd 
maid  for  that!  Or  else  had  she  writ  down  on  the 
note  how  we  were  to  come  to  her.  Now,  how  can 
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we  ever  reward  that  most  sweet  and  beauteous 
maid,  Blaise?” 

“I  know  not,  Maurice,  not  having  much  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  what  would  pleasure  a  maid,”  I  an¬ 
swered.  “And  likewise  I  know  not  how  you  chance 
to  know  that  she  is  a  ‘most  sweet  and  beauteous’ 
maid,  since  I’ll  swear  by  my  big  toe  that  all  you 
have  seen  of  her  is  a  bright  scarlet  scarf,  the  back 
of  her  head  and,  mayhap,  a  ring  on  her  finger.  She 
may  be  as  ugly  looking  as  Whip-In-The-Face  her¬ 
self!” 

“God  forbid!”  exclaimed  the  Chevalier  hastily 
and  fervently.  Then  his  face  brightened.  “But, 
Blaise,  you  forget  the  finger  in  the  ring  and  the 
hand  on  the  finger!  Let  me  but  see  the  hand  of  a 
maid,  aye,  but  the  finger!  and  I  vow  by  St.  Cupid, 
I  will  tell  you  whether  or  no  she  be  beauteous! 
And  I  saw  both  the  finger  and  the  hand  of  this 
maid!  And  again  I  declare  her  most  sweet  and 
beauteous,  O  overcautious  and  critical  Blaise,  plain 
dullard,  when  it  comes  to  a  maid!”  and  he  grinned 
in  my  face. 

But,  before  I  could  make  ready  a  fitting  answer 
to  this,  my  wits  moving  somewhat  slowly,  there 
came  a  great  shouting  from  the  men  in  the  canoes 
ahead  of  us;  and,  presently,  a  canoe,  manned  by 
two  paddlers,  shot  out  from  their  midst  and  one  of 
the  paddlers  shouted  as  they  swept  swiftly  on  their 
way: 

“Hurry!  Hurry!  The  English  Ships  be  but  a 
day’s  sail  from  Quebec!  We  go  to  put  speed  into 
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the  boats  of  Governor  Callieres  at  Montreal. 
Hurry!  Hurry!” 

So  long  as  we  could  see  them,  we  could  hear 
them  shouting  this,  over  and  over;  for  now  the 
river  in  our  vicinity  had  many  canoe  loads  of  men 
on  it,  all  hurrying  toward  Quebec. 

“How  long  before  we  come  to  Quebec?”  asked 
the  Chevalier  anxiously  of  one  of  our  paddlers. 

“Mayhap  by  to-morrow’s  sunset,”  the  man  re¬ 
plied.  “Many  times  have  I  paddled  from  Mont¬ 
real  to  Quebec;  but  never  did  I  go  as  swiftly  as  we 
be  going  now!” 

“And  the  English  ships  but  one  day’s  sail  from 
Quebec!  May  the  saints  take  the  wind  from  their 
sails!  God  grant  that  we  get  there  in  time!”  and  I 
saw  his  paddle  go  deep  down  into  the  water,  driven 
by  his  sharp  impatience. 

“We  can  but  paddle  with  what  skill  and  strength 
the  good  God  has  given  us!”  answered  the  man. 
“But,  fear  you  not  my  young  fighting-cock!  We 
will  be  there  in  time  for  the  fighting.  Quebec  is 
not  the  city  to  be  captured  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast!”  and  he,  too,  drove  his  paddle  deep 
down  into  the  water. 

I  will  write  down  little  of  what  we  saw  or  did 
on  the  river  in  that  mad  rush  to  get  to  Quebec,  nor 
is  there  need;  for  the  tale  must  be  hurried  on,  even 
as  were  our  canoes — to  Quebec. 

The  man  was  right  in  his  measuring  of  the  time 
it  would  take  us  to  get  to  Quebec ;  for,  on  the  next 
day,  as  the  sun  neared  the  tops  of  the  great  forests 
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to  the  west  of  us,  a  wave  of  excitement  swept  over 
the  canoes  to  the  front  and  we  heard  a  mighty- 
shouting  of  many  voices  and,  presently,  we  saw 
high  in  the  distance  the  great  promontory  of  Que¬ 
bec,  alight  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

“Look!  Look!”  I  could  but  shout,  albeit  all  had 
eyes  as  well  as  I,  “The  flag!  The  white  flag  of 
France,  still  floats  above  Quebec!” 

“The  saints  be  blessed!  We  come  in  time!”  cried 
the  Chevalier  joyously.  “Look!  Not  an  English 
ship  flouts  its  flag  in  front  of  Quebec!” 

Then  began  a  scene  of  wild  excitement.  All  were 
eager  to  be  among  the  first  to  land  at  the  wharfs 
of  Quebec.  As  they  came  swiftly  paddling,  the 
white  men  shouted,  sang  their  wild  paddling  songs 
and  yelled  their  defiance  to  the  English;  and  the 
savages  whooped  their  loudest  and  most  warlike 
war-whoops.  There  were  fifty  or  more  canoe-loads 
of  men;  and  I  think  that  the  hideous  noises  we  all 
made  were  heard  by  every  man,  woman,  child  and 
dog  in  Quebec.  Before  we  came  to  the  wharfs  of 
the  Lower  Town  the  shores  of  the  river  were  black 
with  women  and  children  and  a  few  men  and  these 
mostly  old  men.  All  set  up  a  great  shouting  and 
hurrahing  and  calling  back  and  forth  as  we  landed. 

Fortunately,  our  paddlers  found  a  quiet  spot,  a 
little  before  we  came  to  the  wharfs,  where  was  a 
great  crowding  and  confusion,  and  we  landed  there. 
So  great  was  our  anxiety  to  find  and  report  to 
Count  Frontenac  that  the  Chevalier  and  Noel  and 
I  leaped  out  of  the  canoe  as  soon  as  its  nose  touched 
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the  sand  of  the  shore,  yelled  our  thanks  and  adieus 
to  the  two  paddlers  and  were  away  as  swiftly  as 
our  legs  could  take  us. 

Everywhere  we  found  excited  crowds  of  women 
and  children  and  a  few  old  men,  hurrying  hither 
and  thither;  everywhere  we  heard  the  English 
damned  and  defied. 

“The  English  ships  will  be  here  by  morning,  a 
fast  paddler  has  just  brought  the  news!”  cried  one. 

“Trust  the  Governor  to  know  how  to  greet 
them!”  yelled  another. 

We  paused  to  ask  an  old  man,  if  he  knew  where 
we  could  find  the  Governor  quickly. 

“God  knows!  He  is  everywhere!  May  the  saints 
bless  him!  Of  a  certainty,  he  is  the  man  to  put 
hope  in  the  heart  at  a  time  like  this.  Mayhap,  you 
had  best  look  in  the  Upper  Town,  albeit,  he  was 
here  not  an  hour  agone — ”  but  by  now  we  were 
running  toward  Mountain  Street. 

We  went  up  that  street  faster  I  am  sure  than  we 
had  ever  gone  before,  or  will  again.  When  we  came 
to  the  top,  there  was  excitement  there,  but  an  or¬ 
dered  excitement,  that  showed  the  grip  of  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  hand.  Soldiers  were  everywhere  and  all  were 
hurrying,  but  in  an  orderly  manner,  as  if  one  hand 
had  hold  of  the  strings  that  started  them  into  action. 

“Hello,  De  Brillion!”  cried  out  a  young  officer, 
who  was  hurrying  by,  with  a  look  of  astonishment 
and  wonder,  as  he  paused  to  grip  the  Chevalier’s 
hand  hastily.  “Thought  you  were  dead  or  some¬ 
thing.  Can’t  stop  for  more  talk  now.  The  Governor 
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is  like  a  pent-up  volcano,  ready  to  explode  at  any 
moment.  See  you  later,”  and  he  hurried  off. 

“Where  is  the  Governor?  We  must  report  to 
him  at  once,”  the  Chevalier  called  after  him. 

“In  the  Governor’s  Chamber,”  the  officer 
shouted  back,  without  a  pause  or  even  a  turn  of  his 
head.  “Be  careful  how  you  report  to  him.  These 
English  have  set  his  teeth  on  edge  and  he  is  ready 
to  bite  at  the  least  provocation;  and  all  who  serve 
him  must  do  so  on  the  jump,”  and  he  started  to 
run,  evidently  fearing  that  we  might  delay  him 
with  more  questions. 

When  we  came  to  the  Governor’s  Chamber,  the 
guard  at  the  door  admitted  us  at  once,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment  and  wonder,  when  the  Chevalier 
gave  his  name.  Noel,  we  told  to  await  us  in  the 
ante-chamber;  for  we  must  make  him  known  to 
Count  Frontenac  before  presenting  him. 

The  moment  I  stepped  into  the  familiar  room, 
my  eyes  went  to  the  big  table  and  to  the  place 
where  I  had  so  often  seen  the  well-loved,  albeit 
somewhat  feared,  figure  of  Count  Frontenac  sit¬ 
ting.  He  was  there!  sitting  stiffly  erect  in  his  chair, 
as  -was  his  wont,  his  stern  old  face  like  granite  and 
his  eyes  flashing  back  the  bright  candlelight,  as 
does  the  well-kept  blade  of  a  rapier  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  confusion 
of  papers  and  maps,  and  around  it  sat  many  of  his 
officers  and  officials  of  the  city.  Other  officers  and 
soldiers  stood  near  him,  awaiting  his  orders  or 
were  hurrying  from  the  room  to  execute  orders  al- 
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ready  given.  Still  others  came  hurrying  into  the 
chamber  with  reports  and  messages. 

I  marveled,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  at  the 
quick,  decisive  decisions  of  Count  Frontenac.  He 
appeared  to  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  each 
matter  presented,  exactly  how  to  decide  every  prob¬ 
lem  placed  before  him,  howsoever  unexpected  it 
was.  Sharp  and  quick  came  his  decisions  and  his 
orders.  He  made  all  in  his  presence  feel  that  he 
was  master  of  himself,  of  his  men  and  of  the  situa¬ 
tion;  and,  thereby  he  gave  confidence  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  victory  to  all.  Aye,  in  this  crisis,  when  the 
very  life  of  New  France  was  at  stake,  he  showed 
the  metal  out  of  which  his  brave  heart  and  acute 
mind  were  forged.  No  wonder  that  I  a  boy,  thought 
him  a  hero,  a  paladin! 

For  a  full  five  minutes  he  did  not  see  us.  Then 
his  eyes  chanced  to  look  our  way.  For  a  moment 
he  stared  at  us,  as  if  he  could  not  believe  what  his 
own  eyes  saw,  then  he  leaped  suddenly  to  his  feet. 

“By  St.  Louis,  ’tis  De  Brillion  and  Blaise!”  he 
cried,  a  glad  light  coming  into  his  eyes ;  and  he  ran 
to  De  Brillion,  threw  his  arms  around  him  and, 
like  the  impulsive  Frenchman  he  was  at  heart, 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
astonished  officers  and  men  in  the  room. 

“  ’Tis  De  Brillion!”  he  explained.  “He  who  was 
dead,  yet  he  stands  before  us  alive!  And  my  page, 
Blaise!”  and  he  turned  to  me,  “the  famous  boy 
Indian-fighter !  Both  back  from  the  very  torture- 
fires  of  the  Iroquois!  What  say  you,  my  hearties! 
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Are  they  welcome?”  and  he  thrust  us  both  in  front 
of  him. 

Never  thought  I  to  hear  my  name  cheered,  as 
it  was  then  in  the  Governor’s  Chamber!  I  am  sure 
I  must  have  looked  most  foolish,  at  least  I  felt  that 
way;  and  yet  the  cheering  thrilled  me  and  thrust 
up  tears  into  my  eyes  and  made  glad  my  heart;  for 
it  is  good  to  be  so  heartily  welcomed,  after  long 
absence,  by  our  comrades,  and,  above  all,  by  such 
a  man  as  Count  Frontenac! 

When  I  looked  at  the  Chevalier,  his  eyes  were 
glistening  with  tears,  his  face  was  flushed  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  making  that  grand  bow  of  his,  as 
if  he  were  the  King  himself,  or,  at  least,  a  great 
lord.  As  for  me,  I  never  thought  of  making  the 
bow  I  had  been  at  so  great  pains  to  learn  how  to 
manage,  until  some  five  minutes  later,  when  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  here  had  been  the  grand 
opportunity  to  display  my  skill  that  I  had  been  so 
long  awaiting. 

Suddenly,  while  yet  the  sound  of  the  cheering 
was  in  my  ears,  Count  Frontenac’s  right  arm  went 
up  for  silence,  the  sternness  came  back  on  his  face 
and  his  lips  straightened. 

“  ’Tis  reported  that  the  English  ships  will  be 
here  in  the  morning,”  he  said.  “We  have  not  time 
to  give  greater  welcome,  even  to  one  coming  like 
one  from  the  dead.  I  will  harken  to  your  tale,  when 
I  have  sent  the  English  fleet  hurrying  home — what 
is  left  of  it,”  he  added  grimly.  “Now,  De  Brillion, 
you  serve  me  as  afore.  You,  Blaise,  are  my  page 
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again.  I  have  pressing  need  of  both.  To  your  du¬ 
ties  all  I”  and  he  strode  back  to  his  seat  at  the 
table. 

That  was  the  busiest  night  of  my  life  and  the 
one  filled  with  the  greatest  confusion  in  my  mem¬ 
ory.  I  remember  little  distinctly.  I  was  hurried 
away  on  one  errand  after  another.  My  eyes  were 
filled  with  a  blinding  blur  of  lights,  with  excited 
crowds;  my  ears  with  the  sound  of  wild  shouts, 
loud  laughter,  boisterous  songs,  commands,  march¬ 
ing  feet, — I  know  not  what. 

Suddenly,  as  I  ran,  my  mind  on  my  errand,  a 
huge  man,  with  a  glad  shout,  threw  his  arms 
around  me  and  brought  me  to  a  quick  halt.  Star¬ 
tled  and  angry  and  fearful,  I  whirled  about  to 
defend  myself,  if  there  were  need,  my  hand  going 
swiftly  to  my  small  poniard — and  looked  into  the 
face  of  Big  Pindon! 

It  shames  me  to  confess  that,  in  the  excitement 
of  my  return,  the  confusion  and  rush  of  my  errands, 
I  had  not  given  a  thought  to  that  faithful  man ;  but 
now  I  greeted  him  with  a  yell  of  joy  and  my  arms 
went  tightly  around  his  big  body  and  both  our 
tongues  started  going  at  a  lively  rate. 

In  the  midst  of  the  talk  came  the  thought  of 
Noel!  What  would  he  think  of  us?  For  hours  we 
had  left  him  sitting  in  the  ante-room  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Chamber,  a  stranger  to  all  and  knowing 
little  of  the  ways  of  white  folk,  though  a  white 
boy  himself.  Again  I  felt  shame  for  my  unthink¬ 
ing. 
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“Big  Pindon,”  I  said  breaking  in  rudely  on  his 
stream  of  talk,  “this  be  not  the  time  for  more  talk. 
My  errand  calls  for  haste.  Go  you  quickly  to  the 
Governor’s  ante-chamber  and  get  a  boy  we  told  to 
await  there  and  forgot.  We  call  him  Noel.  You 
will  know  him  by  his  dress,  that  of  a  boy  coureur 
de  bois,  with  a  coonskin  cap,  the  tail  hanging  down 
behind  and  half  of  it  gone.  Get  him  and  take  him 
to  our  quarters.  The  Chevalier  and  I  will  come 
thither  as  soon  as  we  can.  Now  must  I  go  and  at 
once,”  and  I  rushed  away  from  him  on  the  run  to 
make  up  for  the  time  I  had  lost. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  an  hour  or  more  after 
midnight  before  Governor  Frontenac  relieved  me; 
and  then  only  because  he  saw  how  wearied  I  was, 
having  had  little  sleep  and  hard  paddling  for  the 
past  few  days  and  nights.  I  at  once  hurried  to  our 
quarters,  where  we  had  lived  when  we  served 
Count  Frontenac  afore.  The  nearer  I  came,  the 
greater  became  my  haste,  until,  when  I  saw  the 
door,  I  broke  into  a  run  and  nearly  knocked  it 
down  in  my  haste  to  get  inside.  The  Chevalier  and 
Big  Pindon  and  Noel  were  already  there. 

The  room  looked  just  as  it  had  the  day  we  left 
it.  All  our  little  treasures  were  in  their  accustomed 
places.  Even  our  bunks  were  ready  for  instant  use. 
I  looked  at  Big  Pindon,  a  choke  coming  in  my 
throat.  Faithful  fellow!  I  afterwards  learned  that 
he  alone  had  never  given  up  hope  of  our  return. 

Ah,  how  our  tongues  did  run  for  half  an  hour 
or  so,  despite  our  weariness  and  the  lateness  of  the 
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hour!  Then,  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  our  talking, 
the  Chevalier  turned  quickly  to  me. 

“Blaise,  hast  forgotten  the  message  of  the  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes?” 

“Bless  me!  but  my  brain  is  twisted  this  night 
with  all  the  excitement  and  the  confusion!  I  have 
not  had  a  thought  of  her!”  and  my  hand  went  into 
my  pocket  and  drew  out  the  message  the  old  squaw 
had  given  me.  Again  I  read  it,  this  time  aloud  so 
that  Big  Pindon  could  hear. 

“Dullard!”  he  exclaimed  excitedly,  the  moment 
I  had  done  with  the  reading.  “That  makes  me  re¬ 
member — I  vow  it  was  the  same  maid!  This  very 
day,  as  I  walked  near  the  fort  to  watch  the  soldiers 
drill,  I  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly  on  my  arm.  I  turned 
quickly.  A  closely  veiled  woman  had  hold  of  my 
arm - •” 

“Saw  you  a  ring  of  twisted  gold  snakes  on  a 
finger  of  that  hand?”  the  Chevalier  broke  in  ex¬ 
citedly,  his  eyes  beginning  to  glow. 

“No,  I  noted  no  ring;  but  then  I  was  not  looking 
at  her  fingers,”  replied  Big  Pindon  grinning. 

“  ‘Are  you  the  man  known  as  Big  Pindon,  who 
serves  the  Chevalier  de  Brillion  and  Blaise,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Frontenac’s  page?’  she  asked,  her  words 
coming  quickly,  as  a  woman’s  will,  when  excited. 

“  ‘Aye  and  at  your  service,’  ”  I  answered,  for  I 
liked  the  sound  of  that  voice. 

“  ‘Then,’  and  her  words  came  yet  more  quickly, 
‘you  can  do  me  a  great  service.  Give  this  message 
to  the  one  you  call  Blaise  the  first  moment  you 
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can.  It  concerns  him  deeply.  Oh,  for  the  love  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  do  not  fail  me!  The  saints  will 
bless  you!’  and  a  hand  shot  out  from  under  a  fold 
of  her  scarlet  scarf  and  laid  a  bit  of  paper  in  my 
hand  and,  whirling  about,  the  woman  was  off  and 
had  vanished  so  quickly  that  I  thought  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  she  must  be  a  witch.  And  here  I  have  been 
talking  with  you  for  the  last  half  hour,  with  never 
a  thought  of  the  paper,  dullard  that  I  be!”  and  he 
thrust  a  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and  brought  out 
a  folded  and  sealed  bit  of  paper  and  handed  it 
to  me. 

The  Chevalier  sprang  to  my  side,  as  I  tore  the 
missive  open  with  fingers  that  trembled  with  eager¬ 
ness,  and  his  eyes  read  with  mine  the  words  set 
down  within.  This  is  what  we  read: 

“I  know  your  time  now  belongs  to  Governor  Fron- 
tenac  and  to  France.  Come  to  me  the  moment  the 
English  ships  are  driven  off,  as  I  know  they  surely 
will  be.  I  have  that  to  tell  you  that  I  dare  not  write 
down  on  paper,  lest  unwanted  eyes  read  it,  a  matter 
that  goes  deeply  into  one  of  your  lives,  even  to  the 
very  heart  of  life  itself.  I  dare  not  write  more  plainly; 
but  come,  I  pray  you,  the  moment  the  victory  is  won 
and  the  English  ships  set  sail  for  home.  Ask  for  Sister 
Marie  at  the  Ursuline  convent.  May  God  keep  you! 

May  the  saints  guard  you! 

“Your  Unknown,  but  most  Grateful  and  Devoted 

Debtor.” 


“May  God  bless  her!”  the  words  of  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  had  the  sound  of  a  prayer  in  them.  The  next 
instant  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Sister  Marie!”  he 
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exclaimed  excitedly.  “The  Ursuline  convent!  ’Tis 
but  a  step  from  here!  Blaise,  get  you  ready!  We 
will  go  there  at  once,  this  minute!”  and  he  began 
buckling  on  his  sword,  which  he  had  laid  aside 
when  he  entered  the  room. 

“But,  Maurice,  the  lateness  of  the  hour!  The 
maid  herself  bade  us  wait  until  the  victory  was 
won!  The  English  ships  come  in  the  morning!  We 
need  sleep  and  rest  badly!  I — ”But  here  I  saw  that 
the  Chevalier  was  already  unbuckling  his  sword, 
at  first  slowly,  then  he  flung  it  from  him. 

“You  be  right,  Blaise.  ’Tis  our  duty  to  sleep  and 
rest  while  we  can.  But,  am  I  always  to  be  balked, 
when  I  would  see  that  most  sweet  and  beauteous 
maid?  Not  another  word.  I  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep 
at  once.  Good-night,”  and  he  flung  himself  on  his 
bunk  and  turned  his  back  to  us. 

Big  Pindon  and  Noel  and  I  followed  his  ex¬ 
ample;  for,  in  good  sooth,  so  great  was  my  weari¬ 
ness,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  excitement,  I 
would  have  fallen  asleep  long  ago  where  we  sat 
talking. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


I  SEE  THE  ENGLISH  SHIPS  IN  THE  BASIN  OF  QUEBEC 
— AND  HEAR  COUNT  FRONTENAC’S  BOLD  DEFIANCE 

I  AWOKE  the  next  morning  with  a  confused 
shouting  and  cries  of  many  mouths  and  the 
loud  talking  of  many  tongues  and  the  clatter  of 
many  feet  in  my  ears;  and,  before  I  could  get  the 
sleep-fog  out  of  my  brain  and  eyes,  I  felt  the 
hands  of  the  Chevalier  grip  my  shoulders  and 
shake  me  violently. 

aWake  up!  Get  up!”  he  shouted,  loud  enow,  me- 
thought,  to  be  heard  a  mile.  “The  English  ships 
come!”  and,  with  a  violent  jerk,  he  tumbled  me 
out  on  the  floor,  knocking  all  the  stupor  of  sleep 
out  of  me  with  the  violence  of  the  bump.  “Hurry! 
Hurry!  I  am  off  to  Governor  Frontenac!”  and  he 
was  out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open  behind 
him. 

I  was  not  far  behind  him;  and,  as  I  went  out  of 
the  door,  I  called  to  Big  Pindon  to  care  for  Noel, 
for  he  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  city. 

I  found  Count  Frontenac  standing  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  Castle  St.  Louis,  his  eyes  bent  intently  on 
the  river  below  him.  He  was  surrounded  by  offi¬ 
cers,  aides  and  soldiers,  all  dressed  in  full  uniform. 
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He  held  himself  very  erect  and  looked  so  tall  and 
stern  and  grand  in  my  young  eyes  that  I  hesitated 
to  report  my  presence  to  him,  but  my  will  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  I  stepped  up  to  him. 

“Count  Frontenac,”  I  said  and  saluted,  “Blaise, 
your  page,  reports  himself  present  and  at  your 
service.” 

He  turned  to  me  quickly  and  it  put  fire  into  my 
blood  and  confidence  into  my  heart  to  see  the  brave 
light  in  his  eyes  and  the  assured,  determined  look 
on  his  face. 

“Keep  a  little  behind  me,  Blaise,  and  there  await 
my  orders,”  he  said,  as  he  returned  my  salute  and 
then  whirled  around  and  again  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  river. 

From  where  I  stood  a  little  back  of  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
my  eyes,  as  you  may  well  believe,  turned  quickly  to 
the  river  the  moment  I  was  at  leisure.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  cold  and  wet,  with  flurries  of  fog  and  rain 
coming  and  going  over  the  far  hills  and  a  thin 
gray  mist  rising  above  the  river,  yet  it  was  not 
so  thick  but  what  we  could  see  through  it.  As  I 
looked,  I  thought  that  all  Quebec  looked  with  me. 
Every  vantage  point  on  the  high  rocks  of  the 
Upper  Town  was  black  with  people.  The  wharfs 
and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  below  in  the  Lower 
Town  were  crowded  with  folk.  Artillery  men  stood 
at  the  great  frowning  cannon  on  the  ramparts  of 
Castle  St.  Louis,  firing-sticks  ready  in  hand.  Bodies 
of  soldiers  marched  here  and  there.  All  this  looked 
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like  war  and,  to  a  boy,  very  exciting  and  most  in¬ 
teresting.  There  was  little  talk  and  no  hurrahing 
and  shouting.  All  were  straining  their  eyes  to  see 
down  the  river.  The  bluster  and  the  noise  for  the 
time  had  gone. 

Then  suddenly  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
shout  went  up  from  each  throat  of  those  watching 
thousands. 

“ A  sail !  A  sail !”  a  big  man  near  me  cried  madly. 
“See,  there,  just  rounding  the  end  of  Orleans 
Island!” 

“The  English!  The  English!”  yelled  a  hundred 
voices. 

Then,  standing  like  one  entranced,  I  saw  ship 
after  ship  sail  out  from  behind  Orleans  Island, 
until  I  had  counted  thirty-four  of  them.  Monstrous 
big  I  thought  them,  with  frowning  rows  of  cannon 
on  either  side.  I  watched  them  slowly  sail  on  up 
the  river  and  take  their  ordered  positions  in  the 
broad  basin  of  Quebec,  directly  in  front  of  where 
we  stood.  I  could  hear  the  rattling  of  the  chains,  as 
their  anchors  were  dropped,  and  the  creaking  of 
the  masts,  when  the  great  sails  came  down.  I  could 
see  the  sailors  and  soldiers  moving  on  their  decks. 
Aye,  that  was  a  great  sight  for  a  young  lad’s  eyes, 
who  gave  little  thought  to  the  carnage  it  por¬ 
tended  ! 

I  wondered  why  our  cannon  remained  silent. 
Mayhap,  it  was  the  chivalry  of  Count  Frontenac 
that  awaited  first  an  announcement  of  their  intent. 
This  was  not  long  in  coming;  for,  presently,  I  saw 
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a  boat  lowered  from  one  of  the  ships  and,  with  a 
flag  of  truce  thrust  up  in  its  prow,  start  toward  the 
Lower  Town. 

Count  Frontenac,  at  the  sight,  turned  swiftly  to 
a  number  of  officers,  the  Chevalier  among  them, 
and  gave  them  quick  commands,  in  so  low  a  tone 
of  voice  that  I  could  not  hear  what  he  said;  but 
I  saw  a  smile  come  on  his  grim  face,  as  he  spoke, 
which  was  answered  by  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the 
officers.  Then  the  officers  hurried  away. 

The  English  boat  stopped  midway  to  the  shore 
and  there  awaited  the  coming  of  our  boat,  which, 
presently,  came  rowing  out  to  them.  I  saw  an  offi¬ 
cer  step  from  the  English  boat  into  our  boat,  which 
at  once  started  for  the  shore. 

“We  will  go  inside  and  there  make  ready  to  give 
this  English  officer,  who  comes  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  flag  of  truce,  a  fitting  and  honorable  re¬ 
ception,  when  he  comes,”  and  again  came  that 
smile  on  Count  Frontenac’s  face,  as  he  led  us  into 
the  great  hall  of  Castle  St.  Louis. 

I  thought  that  gathering  of  officers  in  the  hall 
to  receive  the  messenger  of  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
English  commander,  made  a  most  grand  and  im¬ 
posing  appearance.  All  were  magnificently  dressed 
in  their  richly  colored  uniforms,  bedight  with  gold 
and  silver  lace,  with  perukes  and  powder,  with 
plumes  and  ribbons,  in  what  appeared  to  me  a  most 
grand  manner;  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  officer 
in  Quebec  of  any  importance  was  there.  Evidently 
Count  Frontenac  had  planned  to  impress  the  Eng- 
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lish  officer  with  the  fact  that  Quebec  was  no  mere 
military  outpost. 

The  English  emissary  seemed  overlong  in  com¬ 
ing.  Afterwards  I  learned  the  cause  of  the  delay 
and  of  Count  Frontenac’s  smiles,  when  he  had 
given  his  orders  to  the  young  officers.  He  had  in¬ 
structed  them  to  blindfold  the  Englishman  and  to 
conduct  him  in  a  roundabout  way  up  the  barri¬ 
caded  streets  leading  to  Castle  St.  Louis.  The  gun¬ 
ners  on  the  way  were  told  to  clang  their  muskets 
on  the  stones,  as  he  passed,  to  give  him  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  great  numbers. 

But,  at  last,  an  attendant  rushed  into  the  hall 
with  a  warning  that  the  Englishman  was  about  to 
enter.  Instantly  every  man  in  the  room  took  his 
position  around  and  back  of  Count  Frontenac, 
forming  a  broken  circle  which  extended  nearly 
from  one  side  of  the  great  doorway  to  the  other, 
with  Count  Frontenac  standing  alone  by  the  side 
of  a  table  near  the  center  of  the  room. 

Hardly  had  this  been.done,  when  the  great  door 
swung  open  and  two  French  officers  entered,  with 
the  English  messenger  blindfolded  between  them. 
To  my  surprise  I  saw  that  one  of  the  two  officers 
was  the  Chevalier.  Straight  up  to  within  some 
three  paces  of  Count  Frontenac  they  lead  him. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  Count  Frontenac,  they 
paused.  For  a  moment  they  stood  thus,  with  not  a 
man  in  the  great  room  moving,  nor  speaking,  nor 
making  a  sound  of  any  kind.  I  could  see  that  the 
Englishman  was  getting  nervous. 
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Then  Count  Frontenac  lifted  a  hand.  The  Che¬ 
valier  swiftly  untied  the  blindfold  and  jerked  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Englishman — and  he  stood, 
blinking  and  startled,  in  front  of  Count  Frontenac 
in  the  great  hall,  surrounded  by  that  circle  of  mag¬ 
nificently  dressed  officers,  all  standing  as  stiff  and 
as  motionless  and  as  silent  as  statues.  I  saw  him 
give  a  great  start  of  surprise,  as  his  eyes  took  in 
this  impressive  scene — the  great  hall,  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  confronting  him,  haughty  and  stern,  the 
circle  of  resplendent  officers,  all  with  stern  defiant 
eyes  fixed  on  him.  But,  in  a  moment,  he  recovered 
his  composure  (I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  not  the  hot  blood  of  the  French)  and 
saluted  Count  Frontenac,  spoke  a  few  words,  which 
I  have  forgotten,  and  handed  him  a  letter  from 
General  Phips,  which  an  interpreter  read  out  loud 
in  French,  so  that  all  could  hear  it. 

The  letter  was  too  long  for  a  boy  to  remember 
all  of  it.  In  truth,  certain  parts  of  it,  with  their 
aforesaids,  their  Majesties,  their  Williams  and 
Marys,  their  Kings  and  Queens  of  England  and 
Scotland,  etc.,  etc.,  were  little  worth  remembering 
at  all;  but  I  clearly  do  recall  exactly  what  the 
letter  required  of  Count  Frontenac  and  of  all  of 
us.  In  it  General  Phips  demanded  the  surrender 
of  all  our  forts  and  castles,  undemolished,  of  all 
the  King’s  and  other  stores  we  had  and  of  all  the 
English  prisoners  that  we  held,  together  with  all 
our  persons  and  estates.  Upon  our  doing  this  he 
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promised  us  that  we  might  expect  mercy  from  him 
as  a  Christian,  according  to  what  he  found  for  the 
English  King’s  service  and  his  subjects  security. 
If  we  refused  forthwith  to  do  this,  he  was  resolved, 
by  the  help  of  God,  in  whom  he  trusted,  by  the 
force  of  arms  to  avenge  all  wrongs  and  injuries 
offered  and  bring  us  under  subjection  to  the  Crown 
of  England.  The  letter  ended  with  these  words, 
which  I  am  quite  certain  I  give,  as  they  were  read : 

“Your  answer  positive  in  an  hour  returned  by 
your  own  trumpet,  with  the  return  of  mine,  is  re¬ 
quired  upon  the  peril  that  will  ensue.” 

I  thought  this  letter  big  with  sound  and  with  but 
little  else. 

Now  I  could  see  only  the  back  of  Count  Fron- 
tenac  from  where  I  stood,  but  that  were  enow  to 
tell  me  how  his  wrath  and  scorn  grew  with  the 
reading.  Truly,  I  expected  to  see  one  of  those  ter¬ 
rible  blasts  of  temper  of  his;  but,  no,  at  this  great 
moment,  so  firm  a  control  had  he  over  his  temper, 
that  he  remained  composed,  even  when  the  read¬ 
ing  ended  and  the  Englishman  insolently  pulled 
his  watch  from  his  pocket  and,  pointing  to  its  face, 
held  it  out  where  Count  Frontenac  could  see  it. 
I  doubt  if  his  stern  old  face  showed  any  emotion, 
but  I  saw  his  shoulders  and  his  neck  stiffen  and 
straighten  and  I  smiled  a  little  when  Count  Fron¬ 
tenac  pretended  that  he  could  not  see  the  hour,  for 
I  knew  very  well  that  he  could. 

The  Englishman  thereupon,  with  a  little  and 
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insolent  smile  on  his  lips,  told  him  that  it  was  ten 
o’clock  and  that  he  must  have  his  answer  before 
eleven. 

Then  it  was  that  I  saw  Count  Frontenac  make 
a  grand  bow  to  the  English  envoy. 

“I  shall  not  keep  you  waiting  so  long,  sir,”  he 
said  and  I  well  knew  an  icy  smile  chilled  the 
words  as  he  spoke  them.  “Return  you  to  your 
General.  Tell  him  that  I  do  not  recognize  King 
William!  I  know  no  King  of  England,  but  King 
James!  Now,”  and  he  pointed  to  the  circle  of  offi¬ 
cers,  “think  you,  sir,  that  these  brave  gentlemen 
would  consent  to  trust  a  man  who  broke  his  word 
at  Port  Royal?”* 

At  these  words  a  great  shout  of  approval  went 
up  from  our  officers  and  they  rattled  their  swords 
in  their  scabbards;  and,  for  a  moment,  I  thought 
I  saw  fear  come  into  the  Englishman’s  eyes,  but 
again  he  quickly  recovered  his  composure  and 
asked  Count  Frontenac  if  he  would  put  his  answer 
in  writing. 

“No!”  thundered  Count  Frontenac  and  paused 
and  again  I  thought  that  a  burst  of  his  temper  was 


*  Port  Royal,  a  seaport  in  Nova  Scotia,  now  known  as  Annapolis, 
was  captured  by  Sir  William  Phips  in  May  of  this  same  year,  1690. 
The  French,  before  they  yielded,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
stipulated  that  private  property  should  be  respected,  the  church  left 
untouched,  the  troops  sent  to  Quebec  or  to  France  and  the  people 
protected  in  life,  liberty  and  property,  on  condition  that  they  swear 
allegiance  to  King  William  and  to  Queen  Mary,  which  “they  did  with 
great  acclamation,”  declares  a  contemporaneous  writer.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  promises,  the  men  of  Phips,  the  French  assert,  pil¬ 
laged  the  town,  treating  it  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault.  It  was 
to  these  broken  promises  that  Count  Frontenac  referred. — E.  M. 
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sure  to  come  and  blast  the  Englishman;  but,  no, 
so  firmly  did  he  hold  it  in  control  that,  when  he 
spoke  again,  his  voice  was  calm,  but  I  could  hear 
the  crackling  of  icicles  in  it.  “No,  I  will  answer 
your  General  with  my  cannon!  I  will  teach  him 
that  a  man  of  my  rank  is  not  to  be  summoned  in 
so  rude  a  manner!  Let  him  do  his  best!  I  will  do 
mine!  Now,  go  you  back  to  your  General  and  tell 
him  this  answer  of  mine  to  his  demands,”  and  he 
turned  abruptly  to  the  Chevalier  and  the  officer 
who  had  accompanied  him,  and  bade  them  blind¬ 
fold  the  Englishman  again  and  take  him  back  to 
his  boat. 

This  they  did ;  and  it  gave  great  amusement  to 
Count  Frontenac  and  his  officers,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ramparts,  to  see  with  what  haste  the 
envoy  caused  his  boat  to  be  rowed  back  to  his 
General. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


A  STRANGE  MAN  TREATS  ME  RUDELY 

I  KNOW  that  Count  Frontenac  and  his  officers 
expected  the  English  attack  to  begin  directly 
after  the  return  of  their  envoy  with  Count  Fron- 
tenac’s  sturdy  answer;  but  all  the  remainder  of  that 
day  and  the  next  passed,  with  no  move  on  the  part 
of  the  English,  so  far  as  we  could  see,  save  that 
boats,  with  officers  in  them,  were  constantly  coming 
from  and  going  to  the  English  General’s  ship. 
Doubtless  Sir  Phips  was  again  holding  some  of 
his  famous  councils  of  war!  Then  toward  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  second  day,  just  as  the  Chevalier  and  I 
sat  down  at  the  table  where  Count  Frontenac’s 
officers  ate,  there  came  up  to  our  ears  from  the 
Lower  Town  a  great  shouting  and  whooping  and 
singing,  mingled  with  the  roll  of  drums  and  the 
sound  of  fifes. 

“What’s  that?”  and  the  Chevalier  leaped  to  his 
feet,  as  did  every  officer  at  the  table. 

“Sounds  to  me  like  Callieres  and  his  coureurs  de 
bois  from  Montreal.  No  one  else  could  make  that 
kind  of  a  noise,  if  they  tried!  Come  on,  Maurice!” 
and  I  leaped  toward  the  door,  unmindful  of  the 
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food  my  stomach  had  been  crying  sharply  for  but 
a  minute  agone. 

I  thought  we  would  break  our  knees  going  down 
Mountain  Street,  so  swiftly  did  we  race  down  its 
steep  descent.  We  found  all  the  Lower  Town  in 
a  furor  of  excitement,  for  I  was  right.  It  was  Cal- 
lieres,  with  his  men  from  Montreal,  some  eight 
hundred  of  them  and  all  as  good  fighting-men  as 
there  were  in  Canada.  That  was  a  wild  night  in 
Quebec;  but  Count  Frontenac  shut  down  sharply 
on  all  violent  excesses  and  had  the  streets  patrolled 
with  soldiers  to  see  that  his  commands  were  obeyed. 

We  were  both  eager  to  find  Du  Luth  and  it  did 
not  take  us  long.  He  was  moving  among  his 
coureurs  de  bois,  joking  and  laughing  with  one, 
good-humoredly  scolding  another,  sternly  com¬ 
manding  a  third.  In  short,  keeping  those  wild  men 
in  order,  as  no  other  man  in  all  Canada  could. 
When  we  first  saw  him,  he  had  a  great  half-drun¬ 
ken  bully  by  the  shoulder  and  was  shaking  him 
soundly. 

“No  more  liquor  to-night,  Giles,”  I  heard  him 
command,  as  we  came  within  hearing  distance. 
“Remember,  not  another  drop,  not  even  if  the 
Governor  himself  offers  it  to  you!  Look  there!” 
and  his  arm  went  out  and  pointed  to  the  river.  “See 
those  lights?  They  are  the  lights  of  the  English 
war-ships,  come  to  take  Quebec  from  us  and  make 
all  free  Frenchmen  subjects  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land  !  What  say  you  to  that,  Giles,  free  rover  of  the 
woods?” 
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“Death  to  the  English!”  yelled  the  man.  “We’ll 
feed  them  to  the  fish  and  blow  their  ships  on  top 
of  Cape  Diamond!  Death  to  the  English!” 

“Then  we  must  keep  sober.  Governor  Frontenac 
wants  every  Frenchman  sober  to-night,  so  that  he 
can  fight  his  best  to-morrow.  Not  another  drink, 
remember;  or  you  will  have  to  settle  with  me;  and 
you  know  what  that  means,  Giles?”  and  Du  Luth’s 
face  suddenly  became  stern  and  his  eyes  cold  and 
glistening,  like  the  points  of  two  icicles. 

“A  durned  good  thrashing,”  hiccupped  the  man. 
“But  little  Giles  cares  for  that;  howbeit  them  Eng¬ 
lish  dogs  must  be  licked;  and  Giles  is  the  one  to 
do  it,  sober  or  drunk — but  I’ll  do  it  sober!”  hastily 
added  the  man,  as  he  felt  the  grip  of  Du  Luth  on 
his  shoulder  tighten. 

At  this  moment  Du  Luth  turned  his  head  and 
caught  sight  of  us. 

“Blaise!  De  Brillion!”  and  he  whirled  away 
from  the  man  and  in  one  leap  had  each  by  the  hand 
and  was  nearly  shaking  it  from  its  arm.  “It  is  good 
to  see  you  again!  How  goes  it  with  the  Girl  with 
the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes?  Seen  her  yet?” 

“No,”  the  Chevalier  answered,  flushing  a  little. 
“But  we  have  heard  from  her.  Like  the  loyal 
French  girl  that  she  is,  she  bids  us  first  serve  Count 
Frontenac  and  France,  at  this  time  of  great  peril; 
and  when  the  English  ships  are  driven  from 
Quebec,  then  to  come  to  her  at  once,  for  she  has  a 
matter  to  unfold  to  us  that  concerns  our  very  lives. 
We  go  the  moment  we  see  the  English  fleet  set  sail 
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for  home.  Now,  is  she  not  a  most  sweet  and  beaute¬ 
ous  and  loyal  maid?”  and  the  Chevalier  looked  as 
if  he  might  be  speaking  of  the  Queen  of  France. 

“In  very  truth,  she  is  a  loyal  maid,  for  her  words 
do  testify  to  that;  but,  as  to  her  being  most  sweet 
and  beauteous,  I  know  not,  never  having  seen  her; 
and  I  take  no  man’s  word  as  to  the  beauty  of  a  girl, 
nor  the  accuracy  of  a  rifle,”  and  Du  Luth  grinned. 

Before  the  Chevalier  could  deliver  the  answer 
I  saw  forming  in  his  mouth,  a  dreadful  turmoil 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  many  vile  grog-shops  that 
lined  the  streets  of  the  Lower  Town. 

“Hark!  My  bullies  call  me!  I’ll  see  you  again 
when  I  can ;  but  ’twill  be  busy  times  with  all  of  us, 
until  we  send  these  English  about  their  business,” 
and  Du  Luth  was  off  on  the  run  to  the  scene  of  the 
disturbance. 

“I  can’t  understand  what  General  Phips  is  wait¬ 
ing  for,”  I  said,  as  we  hurried  up  Mountain  street, 
fearing  that  Count  Frontenac  might  want  us. 

“Nor  can  I,  unless  he  was  waiting  for  the 
coureurs  de  bois  to  get  here,  so  as  to  have  a  better 
excuse  to  up  with  the  sails  and  start  home,”  and 
the  Chevalier  grinned.  “Anyhow  they  are  here  now 
and,  with  their  coming,  General  Phips  lost  his  last 
hope  and  he  might  just  as  well  set  sail  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  back  to  Boston — Blaise,”  and  the 
Chevalier  glanced  sharply  up  the  street,  “I  do  not 
like  the  looks  of  those  three  rowdylike  men  coming 
down  the  street  ahead  of  us.  They  seem  to  be  drunk 
and  wanting  to  play  the  bully.  Better  see  that  your 
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sword  hangs  free  in  its  scabbard,”  and  his  hand 
went  to  his  own  sword,  as  mine  did ;  for  I  now  car¬ 
ried  a  sword  and  knew  how  to  use  it  better  than 
most  men  did,  thanks  to  the  Chevalier. 

By  now  night  had  come  down  on  us  and  the  skies 
were  heavy  with  clouds,  so  that  we  could  see  but 
a  little  way  and  we  could  not  distinguish  the  men 
clearly,  save  that  they  were  roughly  dressed  and 
looked  more  like  ruffians  than  they  did  like  gentle¬ 
men.  Some  thirty  paces  ahead  of  us  flamed  a  street 
lanthorn;  and  I  saw  that  we  would  meet  the  three 
men  almost  directly  under  it.  As  we  drew  nearer, 
I  noted,  to  my  surprise,  that  all  three  men  carried 
swords,  for  men  of  their  appearance  did  not 
usually  bear  this  weapon. 

“Better  see  that  your  pistol  is  ready  to  your 
hand,”  again  cautioned  the  Chevalier.  “To  me  they 
look  like  men  bent  on  evil  and  go  disguised  to  keep 
the  evil  that  they  do  from  finding  them.” 

“I  fancy  that  I  saw  a  flash  of  steel  from  under 
the  coarse  cloak  of  their  leader,  as  a  gust  of  wind 
blew  it  a  little  to  one  side,”  I  warned.  “Mayhap 
they  wear  breastplates  and  we  have  none.” 

“And  need  none,”  quickly  answered  the  Cheva¬ 
lier;  “for  those  breastplates  of  steel  somewhat  hin¬ 
der  the  quick,  supple  movements  of  the  sword-arm. 
But,  we  must  have  no  quarrel  with  drunken  row¬ 
dies.  Remember  the  order  of  the  Governor  against 
fighting  among  ourselves.  Now,  on  your  guard,  but 
do  not  look  to  be.” 
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As  he  spoke,  we  met  the  three  men  in  the  circle, 
where  the  light  of  the  lanthorn  shone  brightest; 
and  I  saw,  with  an  increase  of  suspicion,  that  they 
held  their  cloaks  so  that  they  hid  a  good  part  of 
their  faces,  seeming  to  do  so  to  protect  them  from  a 
cold  wind  which  was  blowing.  As  we  were  about  to 
pass,  the  leader,  who  appeared  to  be  drunk,  stag¬ 
gered  so  violently  against  me  that  he  nearly 
knocked  me  off  my  balance;  and  then,  before  I  had 
time  to  recover  from  the  shock  his  shoulder  had 
given  me,  he  began  to  berate  me  for  an  awkward 
lout,  with  most  vile  words,  and  to  threaten  to  lash 
me  with  the  dog-whip  he  carried  in  one  hand,  for 
daring  to  brush  so  rudely  against  a  free  man  com¬ 
ing  down  a  public  street. 

My  blood  began  to  grow  hot  at  his  words,  but 
I  said  naught,  mindful  of  the  Governor’s  edict 
against  fighting,  and  started  to  continue  on  my  way. 

Then,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  the  man 
struck  with  the  dog-whip  and  lashed  me  across  the 
face,  laying  open  the  skin  so  that  the  blood  flowed, 
and,  leaping  quickly  backward,  threw  off  his  cloak 
and  with  sword  coming  ;out  of  scabbard,  con¬ 
fronted — the  Chevalier,  who  had  leaped  in  swiftly 
between  us,  his  sword  already  out,  aflame  with 
anger  at  that  dastardly  blow. 

“What!  Ho!  My  beast  of  a  bully!”  he  cried. 
“For  that  craven  blow  thou  must  fight  me  and  not 
this  boy,  you  with  your  breastplate  and  he  with 
none!  I - ” 
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But,  here  I  caught  him  by  the  shoulder  and 
pushed  him  to  one  side,  for  the  insult  and  injury 
given  me  had  been  beyond  all  enduring. 

“Maurice,”  I  entreated,  “if  you  love  me,  leave 
him  to  me!  ’Twas  me  he  struck!” 

For  an  instant  the  Chevalier’s  keen  eyes  looked 
into  mine. 

“Blaise,  I  will,”  he  said  and  I  saw  that  he  had 
read  my  face  aright,  and  he  stepped  quickly  aside. 
“Strike  for  his  throat,  above  his  breastplate,  where 
’tis  uncovered.  Watch  his  eyes,  his  eyes,  mind  you !” 

Now  I  saw  that  the  man  I  confronted  was  laugh¬ 
ing,  laughing  in  a  sneering  sort  of  way. 

“At  that  young  cock  crowing  there!”  he  ordered 
and  his  sword  pointed  to  the  Chevalier  and  his 
eyes  went  to  the  two  men  with  him.  “But  ware  his 
sword.  ’Tis  a  sword  famous  in  France,  despite  his 
youth!  Make  haste  with  him.  I’ll  spit  this  cockerel 
and  have  done  with  it,”  and  he  turned  to  me,  an  evil 
smile  on  his  lips;  and  then  I  saw  that  his  was  a 
young  face,  but  one  that  had  much  evil  already 
writ  on  it. 

“Now,  my  fine  cockerel,”  and  he  took  a  step 
toward  me,  “ware  how  thou  marrest  the  burnish  of 
this  fine  breastplate  of  mine,  for  it  took  me  a  weary 
hour  to  make  it  shine  forth  in  all  this  glory.  Aye,” 
and  his  eyes  went  quite  calmly  and  appraisingly 
over  my  body,  as  he  stood,  sword  in  hand,  in  front 
of  me,  “thou  art  a  fine  upstanding  lad  and  it  griev- 
eth  me  to  kill  thee.  Nathless,  kill  thee  I  must,  for 
I  have  need  of  gold  and  there  be  much  gold  in  the 


“Without  further  warning,  he  sprang  straight  at  me,  his 
sword  aimed  at  my  heart/' 
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deed.  Ware  the  greed  of  gold,  my  lad,  lest  it  be 
thy  undoing,  as  hast  mine,”  and  he  grinned  impu¬ 
dently  in  my  face.  “Now,  I’ll  get  the  sweet  deed 
over,  with  as  little  trouble  to  thee  as  possible.  On 
guard!”  and,  without  further  warning,  he  sprang 
straight  at  me,  his  sword  aimed  at  my  heart. 

But,  as  the  Chevalier  had  bade  me,  I  had  been 
watching  his  eyes  and  I  saw  the  flicker  that  told 
me  he  was  coming.  Also,  the  Chevalier  had  taught 
me  a  sword-trick  for  just  such  an  emergency  as 
this;  and,  standing  seemingly  unprepared  and 
holding  my  sword  low,  I  thrust  it  sharply  upward, 
as  he  sprang,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shove  aside  his 
blade,  so  that  it  did  but  graze  my  left  arm,  while 
my  blade,  continuing  on  its  way  with  unabated 
force,  thrust  its  point  into  his  throat.  I  knew  by 
the  feel,  as  a  swordsman  instictively  will,  that  I 
had  made  a  disabling  blow. 

The  sneering  smile  suddenly  left  the  man’s  lips, 
his  eyes  grew  big  and  round  and  down  he  went,  his 
sword  clattering  on  the  hard  cobblestones  of  the 
street  and  his  head  wabbling  curiously  as  he  fell. 

For  an  instant  I  stood  dumfounded  at  the  result 
of  that  first  blow.  Then  I  threw  myself  down  on 
my  knees  by  the  side  of  the  man. 

“Maurice!  Maurice!”  I  called,  “come  quickly, 
for  I  fear  that  I  have  killed  my  man!” 

The  Chevalier,  unminded  by  me  in  the  stress  of 
my  own  fight,  had  just  begun  to  warm  up  in  his 
fight  with  the  two  men,  when  my  call  came.  He  had 
already  slightly  wounded  one  and  had  given  so 
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good  an  account  of  his  skill,  that,  at  sight  of  the 
downfall  of  their  leader,  both  his  assailants  had 
incontinently  dropped  their  swords  and  fled  down 
the  steep  street  as  swiftly  as  their  legs  could  take 
them. 

The  Chevalier  came  at  once  and  knelt  with  me 
by  the  side  of  the  wounded  man,  his  hands  going 
quickly  to  where  my  sword  had  entered  his  neck. 
I  watched  him  with  an  ever-increasing  anxiety,  for 
I  wanted  no  dead  man  sitting  on  my  soul,  even  if 
the  stroke  had  been  given  to  save  my  own  life. 

“No,”  he  said,  after  a  minute’s  examination,  “by 
a  miracle,  your  blade  missed  the  great  vein  in 
which  life  rides;  but  it  cut  in  two  one  or  more  of 
the  cords  of  the  neck.  ’Twill  be  many  a  month 
before  he  draws  sword,  mayhap  never,  for  it  will 
most  certainly  leave  him  with  neck  awry.  Now, 
what  shall  we  do  with  him?  He  will  bleed  to 
death,  if  we  let  him  lie  here  unattended.” 

“We  must  bind  up  his  wound,  so  that  the  bleed¬ 
ing  stops ;  and  then  get  aid  to  carry  him  to  the 
hospital,  where  the  surgeon  can  care  for  him.” 

The  man  at  first  had  been  unconscious;  but  now, 
under  the  pain  of  our  handling  of  the  wound,  his 
senses  came  back.  He  looked  first  at  the  Chevalier 
and  then  at  me. 

“It  would  seem  that  I  did  not  the  killing!”  and 
that  impudent  smile  came  back  on  his  lips.  “But, 

had  I  not  thought  thee  an  unskilled  boy - How- 

beit,  the  trick  is  done;  and  by  a  boy!  And  at  the 
first  thrust!  That  rideth  hard  on  my  patience,  I 
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who  am  accounted  skilled  with  the  sword,  van¬ 
quished  by  a  boy!” 

He  choked  a  bit  and  his  eyes  went  quickly  to 
the  Chevalier’s  face. 

“How  long  have  I  to  live?”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“Years;  and  it  please  God  to  prolong  so  evil  a 
life.  Years,  but  not  with  a  sword  in  the  hand.  You 
have  fought  your  last  sword-fight,  I  think.” 

“Such  as  I  be  had  better  be  dead  than  that,”  he 
said  bitterly  and  lay  still  and  silent,  until  we  had 
bound  up  the  wound,  his  eyes  going  oft  to  my  face.. 

“Now  I  go  for  help  to  bear  you  to  the  hospital,” 
and  the  Chevalier  came  to  his  feet. 

“Wait,”  said  the  man.  “Mayhap,  I  have  words 
of  value  to  say  to  thee.  He  be  a  brave  lad  and 
skilled  with  the  sword — ’Twere  a  pity — The 
gold — Let  it  go!  In  truth,  it  be  gone  already, 
without  my  letting — ”  He  choked  again. 
“Ware,”  and  his  eyes  went  to  my  face.  “Ware,  a 
tall  man,  lately  come  from  France,  with  a  sword- 
scar  over  his  left  eye.  He  wants  thee  dead.  I  know 
not  why.  Black  Bizard  served  him;  and  now  that 

he  be  dead  I,  for  much  gold - ”  Again  he  choked 

and  now  so  violently  that  he  became  unconscious. 

“Go  for  help  and  quickly!”  I  cried  to  the  Cheva¬ 
lier.  “He  must  not  die,  while,  mayhap,  there  be 
other  words  of  his  that  we  should  hear  that  will 
help  to  the  untangling  of  this  mystery  and  the  stay^ 
ing  of  more  evil  deeds.” 

Already,  before  the  last  word  went  from  my 
mouth,  the  Chevalier  was  running  swiftly  up  the 
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street.  He  was  back  quickly,  for  he  had  met  sol¬ 
diers  at  its  top  and  impressed  them  into  his  service. 
A  litter  was  soon  found  and  the  soldiers  bore  the 
wounded  and  still  unconscious  man  to  the  Hotel- 
Dieu*,  where  were  skilled  hands  to  care  for  his 
wound. 

Then  the  Chevalier  and  I,  in  all  haste,  sought 
Count  Frontenac.  We  found  him  in  his  own  room, 
worn-out  by  his  day’s  duties.  Nathless,  he  received 
us  and  listened  to  our  strange  tale  of  the  three  men 
and  the  fight  and  the  words  of  the  wounded  man. 

“I  can  make  no  head  nor  tail  out  of  these  queer 
doings,”  he  said  impatiently,  when  we  had  done 
with  the  telling,  “save  that,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  Blaise  here  be  in  deadly  peril;  and,  when 
we  have  sent  this  boaster,  Phips,  back  to  Boston, 
with  his  ships  loaded  with  our  cannon  balls,  I 
promise  you  that  these  bold  defiers  of  the  King  and 
the  King’s  laws  will  be  brought  to  justice.  I  will 
show  them  What  it  means  to  attempt  the  life  of  one 
who  serves  Governor  Frontenac,”  and  that  stern 
hard  look  came  back  on  his  face.  “Now,  leave  me, 
for  rest  I  must  have.  To-morrow  promises  to  be  a 
busy  day,  if  that  gallant  Englishman,  Sir  William 
Phips,  should  happen  to  wake  up  in  time.” 

“Didst  know  the  man  I  fought?”  I  asked,  as  we 
hurried  to  our  quarters.  “He  seemed  not  of  a  vul¬ 
gar  breed.” 

“I  never  saw  him  before,”  the  Chevalier  replied. 


•Hotel  of  God — hospital. 
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“But,  of  a  certainty,  he  was  born  a  gentleman,  no 
matter  what  evil  thing  he  be  now.  What  think  you 
of  the  warning  he  gave  against  a  tall  man, 
lately  come  from  France,  with  a  scar  over  his  left 
eye?” 

“I  know  not  what  to  think  of  all  these  puzzle¬ 
ments,  these  attempts  at  my  life,  these  mysterious 
notes,  that  man  of  mystery,  King  David,  this  Girl 
with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes  and  now, 
this  tall  man  lately  come  from  France,  who  has  a 
scar  over  his  left  eye.  What  can  I,  Blaise  Lafond, 
have  to  do  with  all  these  folk?  or,  what  can  all 
these  folk  have  to  do  with  Blaise  Lafond?  How 
came  I  mixed  up  in  all  this  queer  muddle  and 
what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  confusion  of 
acts? - Ah,  here  we  be  at  the  door  of  our  quar¬ 

ters!  Now  I  go  to  bed  and  see  if  I  cannot  quiet  my 
whirling  thoughts,”  and  I,  impatiently,  threw  open 
the  door  and  entered,  saying  no  more  vain  words, 
that  got  me  nowhere,  for  my  bepuzzled  head  was 
truly  whirling  and  a  great  weariness  was  in  my 
bones. 

Noel  and  Big  Pindon  were  already  asleep  in 
their  bunks  and  I  straightway  got  me  into  mine. 
Sleep  came  at  once. 

Sir  Phips  seemed  to  have  slept  too  long  the  next 
morning,  for  he  made  no  attack  that  day,  which 
was  gusty  and  blustering.  But,  at  about  eleven 
o’clock  on  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day,  which  I 
remember  was  October  19,  1690,  I  heard,  we  all 
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heard,  the  English  fifes  and  drums  break  forth  into 
a  great  outburst  of  martial  music.  I  felt  the  thrill 
of  it,  as  what  boy  does  not,  when  the  fifes  sound  and 
the  drums  roll?  Then  there  came  to  our  ears  a  great 
shouting  of,  “God  save  King  William!”,  repeated 
I  know  not  how  many  times.  This  sound  and  fury 
lasted  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  boats  coming  and 
going  from  Sir  Phips’  ship.  Then  a  great  many 
boats,  loaded  with  men,  left  the  English  ships  and 
rowed  toward  Beauport  shore.  They  landed,  but 
I  did  not  see  what  their  actions  were,  for  my  eyes 
had  nearer  things  to  watch. 

Below  me,  in  the  great  basin  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  fronting  Quebec,  lay  the  English  ships;  and, 
as  I  watched  them,  four  of  the  larger  ships  left 
their  moorings  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  town, 
anchored  and  began  to  make  ready  for  action,  as 
I  could  plainly  see  from  the  heights  where  I  stood, 
which  overlooked  the  decks  of  the  ships.  But  our 
fiery  Governor  was  ready  for  them.  He  stood  on 
the  ramparts,  his  eyes  bent  on  the  decks  of  the 
English  ships.  Strong  and  terrible,  but  calm  and 
confident,  I  thought  he  looked,  as  he  stood  there, 
straight  and  defiant,  every  inch  of  him  a  man  and 
soldier. 

Suddenly,  and  I  saw  that  the  English  were 
thrusting  the  muzzles  of  their  cannon  through  the 
port-holes  at  that  very  moment,  his  sword  flashed 
up  and  he  shouted  : 

“Fire,  my  bullies!  Fire!  and  let  our  cannon  balls 
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tell  these  English  dogs  our  answer  to  their  Gen¬ 
eral’s  summons  to  surrender  and - ” 

I  could  hear  no  more,  for,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  flame  and  smoke  and  a  thundering  that  shook 
the  very  bones  inside  my  flesh,  our  cannon  spoke — 
and  before  the  ships  of  Sir  Phips  had  had  a  word 
to  say!  The  siege  of  Quebec  was  on! 

Now,  of  that  great  siege,  of  how  Sir  Phips 
attacked,  of  how  Count  Frontenac  defended,  of 
the  awful  thundering  of  the  cannon,  of  the  fighting 
on  land,  of  the  havoc  wrought  on  the  ships  of  Sir 
Phips,  of  the  thuds  of  English  cannon  balls  against 
French  walls,  of  the  terror  of  the  women  folk  and 
the  children,  of  the  bravery  of  our  men,  of  these 
things  I  write  not;  for  there  be  now  history  books 
that  tell  the  brave  tale  better  than  I  could  hope  to 
do;  and  to  these  all  who  wish  can  go. 

At  last,  after  this  furious  turmoil  and  tumult  of 
thundering  cannon  and  smashing  cannon  balls  had 
lasted  for  a  number  of  days,  when  all  but  the  brave 
heart  of  Count  Frontenac  had  begun  to  despair; 
for  hunger  had  entered  our  beleaguered  town  with 
the  coming  of  so  many  additional  mouths  to  feed, 
and  already  children  were  beginning  to  cry  for 
food,  there  came  that  morning,  when  I  was  awak¬ 
ened  from  sound  sleep  by  so  furious  a  yelling,  so 
mad  a  beating  of  drums  and  screaming  of  fifes, 
that,  of  a  certainty,  I  thought  the  English  were 
storming  the  town.  I  leaped  out  of  my  bunk  and 
rushed  out  to  find  the  whole  town  gone  mad ;  or,  so 
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I  thought  at  first  as  I  stared  about  me  in  amaze. 
Then  my  eyes  went  to  the  river  below;  and  I  saw 
that  which  sent  me  yelling  with  the  loudest  and 
the  maddest. 

The  English  ships,  sail  after  sail,  were  leaving 
their  anchorage  and  moving  slowly  down  the  St. 
Lawrence.  I  stood  and  watched  them,  until  the  last 
one  was  out  of  the  great  basin  of  Quebec. 

Then  the  people  of  Quebec  went  wild  with 
rejoicing.  They  shouted,  they  danced,  they  sung, 
they  prayed ;  and  great  processions  formed  and 
went  singing  and  praying  to  the  churches,  there  to 
give  praise  to  God  for  this  victory  over  the  infidels 
and  the  heretics,  as  we  then  thought  all  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  And  well  might  the  people  rejoice;  for 
another  week  of  bombarding  had  seen  Quebec  in 
flames  and  her  people  starving. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


WE  GO  TO  FIND  THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  RING  OF 
TWISTED  GOLD  SNAKES — AND 

HE  moment  the  last  English  ship  started 


X  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  my  thoughts  turned  to 
the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes 
and  the  note  she  had  sent,  bidding  the  Chevalier 
and  me  come  to  her  on  a  matter  concerning  our 
very  lives,  at  the  instant  the  last  ships  of  Sir  Phips 
set  sail  for  home.  But,  not  until  late  that  night 
could  either  the  Chevalier  or  I  escape  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Count  Frontenac,  so  many  and  so  important 
matters  had  he  to  straighten  out,  now  that  the 
siege  was  over  and  the  victory  ours — Praise  God! 
It  must  have  been  nearly  twelve  o’clock  when,  at 
last,  Count  Frontenac,  noting  our  anxious  and 
troubled  looks,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  thing  that 
vexed  us.  Then  I  made  bold  to  tell  him. 

“Blaise,  De  Brillion,  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
this  before?  Go!  Go,  at  once!”  he  almost  shouted. 
“You  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  telling  me  before! 
St.  Louis,  but  I  wish  that  I  might  go  with  you. 


Go!” 


We  waited  for  no  other  biddings,  but  hurried 
out  into  the  night,  which  had  become  dark  and 
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threatening,  with  the  roll  of  thunder  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  flashes  of  lightning  illuminating  the 
black  clouds  above  our  heads.  Before  we  had  taken 
a  dozen  steps  outside  the  rain  began  to  fall  and  a 
stiff  wind  to  blow.  We  had  but  a  short  distance  to 
go  to  come  to  the  Ursuline  convent;  but  the  night 
was  so  dark  and  the  streets  so  poorly  lighted  and 
littered  with  so  many  obstructions  left  there  by  the 
siege,  that  we  had  to  move  slowly,  when  in  our 
eager  anxiety  we  would  have  run. 

“Do  you  think  that  warning  from  the  Girl  with 
the  Ring  of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes  had  aught  to  do 
with  the  man  I  wounded?”  I  asked,  as  we  hurried 
on  as  best  we  could  in  the  darkness.” 

“Mayhap,”  answered  the  Chevalier.  “Howbeit, 
he  was  but  a  hired  assasin.  Back  of  him  stands  the 
tall  man,  lately  come  from  France,  with  the  scar 
above  his  left  eye.  He,  if  my  reason  misses  not,  is 
the  source  of  our  fears  and  troubles  and  we  have 
him  yet  to  beware  and  fear.  Now,  Blaise,”  and  he 
hesitated,  “I  am  somewhat  troubled  by  certain 
words  in  that  note  Big  Pindon  handed  you.”  I 
could  hear  anxiety  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  “She 
wrote  that  we  should  ask  for  Sister  Marie  at  the 
convent.  Do  you  think  our  Girl  with  the  Ring  of 
Twisted  Gold  Snakes  can  be  Sister  Marie  and  a 
nun?” 

“Of  a  certainty,”  I  answered,  chuckling,  for  I 
began  to  sense  the  “trouble”  that  was  troubling  the 
Chevalier.  “Did  she  not  bid  us  ask  for  Sister 
Marie?  Why  should  we  ask  for  Sister  Marie,  if 
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she  be  not  the  writer  of  the  note?  All  sisters  have 
taken  the  vow!” 

“God  forbid!”  the  Chevalier  exclaimed  in  the 
voice  of  one  who  had  just  heard  of  the  loss  of  a 

great  hope.  “I  had  hoped - ”  and  straightway  he 

became  silent  and  moody,  but  it  needed  not  words 
to  tell  me  what  he  had  hoped. 

We  were  now  nearing  the  door  of  the  convent^ 
over  which  hung  a  large  lanthorn,  lighting  its  grim 
walls  and  gloomy  surroundings  for  a  space  around 
the  door.  Near  this  door  and  on  either  side  of  it, 
grew  a  circle  of  flowering  shrubbery,  now  nearly 
robbed  of  all  its  foliage  by  the  thrusting  forth  of 
winter’s  hands.  Suddenly,  as  we  approached  the 
door,  I  saw,  or  thought  that  I  saw,  a  dark  form 
crouched  behind  one  of  these  circles.  The  form 
moved — my  hand  went  quickly  to  my  pistol — it 
moved  again  and  then  vanished  swiftly  behind  a 
spot,  where  the  shrubs  grew  so  thickly  that  neither 
the  light  of  the  lanthorn  nor  my  eyes  could  pene¬ 
trate  them. 

“Wait  a  bit!”  I  whispered  and  ran  swiftly  to 
that  circle  of  shrubbery,  my  pistol  in  my  hand,  and 
circled  it;  but  not  a  suspicious  thing  did  I  see. 
Nathless,  I  felt  most  certain  that  my  eyes  had  not 
deceived  me. 

“We  are  watched,”  I  whispered  to  the  Cheva¬ 
lier. 

“God  forbid  that  she  should  be  a  nun!”  he 
answered  and  sighed  deeply  and  I  saw  that  he  had 
not  understood  a  word  I  had  said. 
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Now  we  stood  at  the  door  and  I  pulled  the  bell- 
rope  and  we  heard  a  distant  bell  ringing.  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  felt  an  unease  beginning  to  come  in 
me,  as  we  stood  in  the  darkness  and  rain  before 
that  locked  door.  Mayhap,  it  was  fear  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  we  might  receive  on  ringing  at  a  convent  door 
at  this  time  of  night. 

“Truly,  Blaise,  do  you  think  that  this  girl  be  a 
nun?”  the  Chevalier  whispered,  as  one  dying  might 
ask  how  many  hours  he  had  to  live.  “She  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  a  nun  that  night  on  Mountain 
Street.” 

“Aye,  but  then  she  was  without  the  convent 
walls;  and,  if  I  remember  aright  the  words  in  one 
of  her  notes,  without  permission  and,  mayhap,  in 
other  than  her  nun’s  dress.  But  why  should  we  be 
told  to  ask  for  Sister  Marie,  if  she  be  not  the  girl 
we  seek?  And  all  sisters  have  taken  the  vow!” 

“God  forbid!”  once  more  exclaimed  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  heaved  a  vastly  deep  sigh  and  again  I 
chuckled. 

At  that  moment,  the  sound  of  halting  footsteps 
came  to  our  ears  from  within  and  we  both  fixed 
our  eyes  on  the  door,  a  great  anxiety  and  a  great 
eagerness  in  them. 

Presently  we  heard  a  key  turning  in  the  lock  and 
the  click  of  a  shot  bolt  and  slowly  the  door  swung 
open  and  we  saw,  standing  in  the  doorway,  an  old 
man,  with  long  white  hair  and  long  white  beard 
and  a  thin,  white-skinned  face  and  pale  watery 
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eyes,  holding  up  a  lanthorn  with  a  trembling  hand 
so  that  he  could  look  into  our  faces. 

“Now,  what  do  you  want?”  he  asked  in  a  quaver¬ 
ing  petulant  voice.  “Why  come  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night,  when  doors  should  be  locked  and 
true  men  behind  them.” 

“We  would  see  Sister  Marie,”  said  the  Cheva¬ 
lier,  a  great  eagerness  in  his  eyes. 

“Sister  Marie!  And  at  this  time  o’  night!  You  be 
mad!  Now,  get  you  hence!  Not  for  the  like  of  you 
will  I  disturb  Sister - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  bent  closer  and  his  old 
eyes  searched  our  faces. 

“But,  wait!  In  good  sooth,  my  memory  do  be 
failing  me!  ’Twas  but  a  day  or  two  agone  that  Sis¬ 
ter  Marie  did  bid  me  bring  quickly  to  her  any  who 
came  asking  to  see  her,  be  the  hour  what  it  might. 
Pardon  the  memory  of  an  old  man!  Enter,”  and 
he  stepped  aside. 

We  at  once  went  within  and  followed  the  old 
man  into  a  small  ante-room,  with  unplastered  stone 
walls  and  a  stone  floor  and  no  furnishings,  save  a 
rude  wooden  table  and  a  long  bench.  From  the 
center  of  the  ceiling  hung  a  lanthorn,  which  dimly 
illuminated  the  room. 

“Sit  you  down,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  will  go 
and  tell  Sister  Marie  that  you  be  here,”  and  he 
hurried  from  the  room. 

The  Chevalier  was  now  most  uneasy.  He  would 
not  sit  down  and  he  would  not  stand  still.  His 
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hands  were  constantly  moving,  now  to  that  mus¬ 
tache,  in  which  he  took  so  great  a  pride,  now  to  his 
sword-hilt  or  pistol  butt  and  his  tongue — I  think 
he  asked  me  six  times  if  I  really  and  truly 
thought  that  the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of  Twisted 

Gold  Snakes  was  a  nun - Then  came  the  sound 

of  steps  in  the  corridor  outside  and  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  the  door  and  he  stood  stiffly,  like  a 
pointer  dog. 

The  door  swung  open  and  a  nun  entered.  But, 
alas!  she  was  a  short  fat  woman,  with  a  broad 
motherly  face  and  at  least  fifty  years  old!  At  the 
first  sight  of  her  the  mouth  of  the  Chevalier 
dropped  wide  open  and  then  went  quickly  shut 
again  and  his  face  brightened,  as  he  realized  that 
this  woman  could  not  be  the  Girl  with  the  Ring 
of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes! 

“Sister  Marie?”  he  stammered. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  nun.  “You  wish  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Blaise,  give  Sister  Marie  the  note.” 

Already  I  had  the  note  in  my  hand. 

“Sister  Marie,  we  come  asking  for  you  because 
of  this  note,”  and  I  handed  the  note  to  her. 

She  took  it  and  read  it  and  then  her  eyes  went 
slowly  to  both  of  our  faces  before  she  said  a  word. 

“This  is  Blaise  Lafond?”  and  her  eyes  came 
back  to  my  face.  “And  this,”  she  continued,  as  soon 
as  I  had  answered  “yes,”  “is  Maurice  de  Brillion?” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  Chevalier  and  I  could  hear 
the  tremble  in  his  voice. 

“You  know  the  big  stone  house  somewhat  back 
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from  the  street,  with  many  tall  trees  in  front  of  it 
and  many  shrubs  under  the  trees  and  with  two 
great  stone  lions  at  the  entrance?  It  is  known  as 
the  House  of  the  Two  Stone  Lions.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  we  both  answered  in  one  breath,  for 
the  house  was  well-known  in  Quebec. 

“Go  you  to  this  house.  At  the  great  entrance- 
door  you  will  find  a  bell-rope.  Pull  this  rope  three 
times,  counting  three  between  each  pull,  and  she 
you  wish  to  see  will  come.  Now  make  haste.  May 
the  Holy  Virgin  watch  over  and  protect  you  this 
night!  Go  and  quickly.  She  awaits  your  coming 
most  impatiently.  Much  depends  on  your  quick 
coming.  God’s  blessings  on  you!”  and  she  stepped 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  pointed  out  into  the  dark 
night. 

A  stiff  wind  was  now  blowing,  driving  the  rain 
violently  before  it,  and  the  night  was  black  with 
darkness.  The  House  of  the  Two  Stone  Lions  was 
a  little  way  back  from  the  bustle  of  the  busy  part 
of  the  Upper  Town  and  on  a  lonely  street.  I  had 
passed  by  it  a  few  times;  but  I  had  never  seen  any 
one  moving  about  within  the  house,  nor  in  the  large 
neglected  grounds  in  front  of  it;  and  this  had 
caused  me  to  wonder  a  bit  who  might  live  there, 
as  a  boy  will. 

“Come,”  I  said,  the  moment  we  were  outside  the 
convent,  “take  you  my  hand,  Maurice,  so  that  we 
can  make  all  possible  speed.  I  like  not  the  feel  of 
this  wild  stormy  night,  nor  the  way  the  wind  moans 
and  shrieks,  as  if  it  were  a  soul  in  torment.  ’Tis  a 
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night  for  evil  deeds;  and  the  house  we  are  going 
to  be  old  and  gloomy  looking.  Know  you  aught 
about  it,  Maurice?” 

“No,”  he  answered,  “not  even  the  name  of  the 
people  who  dwell  within  it.  ’Tis  a  strange  place 
for  so  young  and  beauteous  a  maid  to  live.  I - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  listened  intently. 

“Blaise,”  he  whispered  after  a  moment’s  listen¬ 
ing,  “I  thought  I  heard  a  cry,  faint  and  almost 
drowned  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
and  I  vow  it  sounded  like  the  cry  of  a  woman  in 
distress.  Did  you  hear  it,  Blaise?” 

“I  heard  it,”  I  replied;  “but  I  thought  it  a 
scream  of  the  wind.  What  would  a  woman  be 
doing  out  in  so  wild  a  night  as  this?” 

“And  it  came,”  continued  the  Chevalier, 
“straight  from  the  direction  of  the  House  of  the 
Two  Stone  Lions!  Blaise,  Blaise,  let  us  hurry!” 
and  I  felt  the  hand  that  held  mine  tighten  and  he 
began  to  run. 

Right  glad  was  I  for  the  feel  of  that  warm, 
strong,  firm  hand  in  mine;  for,  in  truth,  there  was 
something  in  that  eery,  evil  night  that  was  getting 
inside  of  me  and  making  my  bones  to  shiver  with 
a  dread  of  I  know  not  what,  save  that  it  was  immi¬ 
nent  and  terrible. 

We  ran  on  until  we  came  to  the  lonely  street, 
whereon  the  house  stood. 

“There  be  two  tall  trees  in  front  of  the  house,” 
said  the  Chevalier,  as  we  slowed  down  to  a  walk. 
“We  must  feel  for  them.” 
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In  a  moment,  my  hand  came  in  contact  with  the 
trunk  of  a  great  tree  and  I  cried  out  my  find,  but 
softly.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  Chevalier 
announced  that  he  had  found  the  other  tree — and 
the  next  moment  we  both  froze  in  our  tracks! 

A  light,  as  of  a  lanthorn,  shone  some  distance 
ahead  of  us,  shone  for  a  moment  and  then  went  out 
and  another  light  twinkled  a  hundred  or  more 
paces  to  the  right  of  us,  swung  back  and  forth  three 
times,  and  then  it,  too,  went  out  and  all  again  was 
blackness. 

The  coming  of  those  lights  in  the  darkness  and 
rain  of  that  eery  night,  just  as  we  were  nearing  that 
gloomy  old  house,  sent  a  cold  shiver  down  my  back 
and  it  shames  me  not  to  confess  it;  but  the  hand  I 
held  of  the  Chevalier  was  without  a  quiver. 

“Let  us  haste!”  he  whispered.  “I  fear — I  fear 
greatly — Blaise,  take  your  pistol  in  your  hand  and 
hold  it  ready,  as  I  will  mine - Curse  this  dark¬ 

ness!” 

I  heard  his  toe  strike  a  stone.  But,  despite  the 
blackness  of  the  night,  we  hastened  on  down  the 
broad  walk,  leading  to  the  House  of  the  Two  Stone 
Lions,  the  moaning  and  the  crying  of  the  wind  and 
the  noise  of  the  rain  beating  against  the  tree-tops 
above  our  heads  swallowing  up  the  small  sounds 
we  made. 

We  soon  came  to  the  two  stone  lions.  My  hand 
felt  the  wet  chill  of  one  of  their  great  paws.  A 
quick  flash  of  lightning  now  showed  us  the  front 
of  the  grim  old  stone  house,  the  great  door  and  the 
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steps  leading  up  to  it.  Not  a  light  could  we  see 
anywhere  in  the  house,  save  a  dull  glow  back  of 
two  curtained  windows  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  lightning  now  became  more  frequent, 
nearer,  brighter.  With  its  aid  we  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  the  door  and  the  bell-rope.  The  Cheva¬ 
lier  caught  hold  of  the  rope,  and  pulled  it  three 
times,  taking  care  to  count  three  between  each  pull. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell,  coming  from 
within,  at  each  pull  of  the  rope.  Then  all  was  silent 
again.  For  two  or  three  minutes  this  silence  con¬ 
tinued.  The  Chevalier  started  to  raise  his  hand  to 
pull  the  rope  again;  but,  as  he  did  so,  approaching 
steps  sounded  from  within. 

“She  comes!  She  comes!”  whispered  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  excitedly;  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  his 
hand  tremble. 

“Yes,  somebody  comes,”  I  whispered  back,  for 
I,  too,  had  heard  the  faint  sounds  of  approaching 
footsteps. 

As  I  spoke,  we  heard  a  key  turn  in  the  lock  of 
the  great  door  and  the  door  opened  and  we  saw  a 
man,  dressed  like  a  servant,  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way,  holding  a  lanthorn  in  such  a  way  that  the 
light  shone  not  on  his  face. 

“Follow  me  quickly  and  silently,”  he  said,  in  so 
low  a  voice  I  could  scarce  tell  the  words.  “I  will 
conduct  you  to  the  one  you  have  come  to  see,”  and 
he  turned  and  entered  the  great  hall,  into  which 
the  door  opened. 

Instantly  the  Chevalier  followed  him  and  I  the 
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Chevalier.  The  door  closed  behind  us — and  yet  I 
had  not  shut  it!  I  thought  naught  of  this  until 
afterward,  when  thinking  did  no  good. 

The  great  hall,  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  was 
unlighted,  save  by  the  lanthorn  the  man  carried; 
but  I  could  see  that  it  was  wide  and  high  for  a  hall 
and  that  many  large  pictures  hung  on  its  walls.  A 
few  steps  and  we  came  to  a  wide  tall  door,  carved 
and  massive.  The  man  paused  in  front  of  this  door 
and  placed  the  lanthorn  down  on  the  floor. 

“She  will  see  the  Chevalier  de  Brillion  first,”  he 
said  and  turned  to  Maurice,  then  to  the  door  and 
knocked  sharply  once  on  it. 

Immediately  I  heard  a  key  turned  in  the  lock 
from  within. 

The  man  opened  the  door  and  bade  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  enter,  standing  a  little  to  one  side  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  he,  inadvertently,  or  so  it  seemed, 
blocked  my  looking  into  the  room. 

The  Chevalier,  his  eyes  shining  with  eagerness, 
stepped  unhesitatingly  through  the  opening.  The 
man  followed  closely  behind  him,  pulling  the  door 
shut  behind  him,  somewhat  quickly,  I  thought.  As 
he  did  this,  I  heard  a  muffled  sound,  as  of  a  blow 
struck  or  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body;  and  my  ear 
went  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  door;  but  not  a 
further  suspicious  sound  came  from  within.  Men 
were  talking  in  low  unexcited  voices  and  I  thought 
I  could  distinguish  a  woman’s  voice,  but  the  door 
was  unusually  thick  and  I  could  not  understand  a 
word  said. 
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A  minute — two  minutes! — three  minutes  passed 
— long  minutes  they  seemed  to  me  and  I  was  grow¬ 
ing  impatient.  Then  I  heard  a  sound  at  the  door 
and  leaped  back  from  it.  A  moment  later  the  door 
opened  and  the  same  man  stood  on  its  threshold. 

“She  will  see  you  now,”  he  said,  quite  calmly, 
and  stepped  aside  for  me  to  enter. 

I  hesitated;  and  yet  I  had  seen  nothing  sus¬ 
picious  in  the  man’s  looks,  words  or  acts — only 
that  muffled  sound  I  had  heard  troubled  me.  But 
the  Chevalier  had  already  gone  into  the  room  and 
I  must  know  what  had  happened  to  him!  I  hesi¬ 
tated  no  longer  and  stepped  boldly  into  the 
room - 

Crash! - A  thousand  flashes  of  light! - All 

went  black  and  blank! 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


WE  MEET  WITH  A  TERRIBLE  SURPRISE 

I  KNOW  not  how  long  I  was  senseless ;  but,  when 
my  wits  began  to  come  back  into  my  head 
again  and  sight  and  feeling  and  reason  were  mine, 
I  sat  upright,  tightly  bound  to  a  high-backed  arm¬ 
chair,  in  a  large  dimly  lighted  room.  This  much  I 
saw  and  then  my  head  went  dizzy  and  a  great  sick¬ 
ness  came  inside  of  me  and  all  in  the  room  and  the 
room  itself  whirled  around  in  such  an  amazing 
manner  that  I  could  not  make  head  nor  tail  of  a 
thing  in  it.  Then,  suddenly,  the  whirling  stopped 
and  I  saw  sitting  directly  in  front  of  me  and  like¬ 
wise  bound  and  gagged,  a  beautiful  young  girl.  I 
was  so  amazed  at  the  sight  of  her  sitting  there  in 
such  a  plight,  that  I  must  have  stared  stupidly  at 
her  for  a  full  minute,  before  I  thought  to  turn  my 
eyes  elsewhere.  Then  I  looked  for  the  Chevalier. 

He  sat  near  the  maid,  also  bound  and  gagged; 
and  with  so  lively  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  and  so  lofty 
a  look  on  his  face,  that  I  could  fancy  I  heard  him 
saying:  “A  most  delightsome  adventure,  Blaise. 
We  will  rescue  the  beauteous  maid  and  thereby  do 
a  glorious  deed ;  and,  mayhap,  win  great  honor  and 
glory!”  Yes,  he  sat  there,  bound  and  gagged,  and, 
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for  aught  he  knew,  in  deadly  peril  of  his  very  life, 
with  that  kind  of  a  look  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  face! 
Did  ever  another  youth  show  so  great  a  spirit? 

Near  the  door  by  which  we  had  entered  stood  a 
big  brute  of  a  man,  a  long  narrow  bag  filled  with 
sand  and  of  the  bigness  around  of  a  man’s  arm,  in 
his  hand.  At  sight  of  him  and  the  bag  and  the  feel 
of  my  head,  I  understood  what  had  happened, 
when  the  Chevalier  and  I  stepped  inside  that  door. 

In  a  dark  corner  of  the  great  room  a  number  of 
men,  all  armed  and  roughly  dressed,  stood  talking, 
closely  bunched  together.  They  spoke  in  such  low 
voices  that  only  a  murmur  of  their  words  came  to 
my  ears.  A  huge  fireplace  occupied  the  center  of 
one  side  of  the  room,  with  a  fire  of  logs  burning  in 
it  and  with  fitful  blazes  shooting  up  from  the 
depths  of  its  glowing  coals  and  dimly  illuminating 
the  room.  Opposite  the  fireplace  were  two  great 
tall  windows,  with  long  white  lace  curtains  hang¬ 
ing  down  in  front  of  them.  It  was  the  dull  glow 
from  the  fireplace,  shining  through  these  windows, 
that  we  had  seen  as  we  approached  the  house.  I 
noted  that  one  of  the  windows  was  open  and  that 
ever  and  anon  a  little  wind  blew  its  curtains,  with 
an  odd  fluttering  of  white  lace,  into  the  room. 
Evidently,  the  violence  of  the  storm  without  struck 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  for  no  rain  entered 
the  window. 

For  some  reason,  this  open  window,  with  its 
oddly  fluttering  curtains,  fascinated  me.  I  was 
quite  certain  that  it  showed  the  way  these  evil  men 
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had  entered  the  house  and  captured  the  girl;  but 
that  was  not  the  cause  of  the  strange  fascination  it 
had  for  me,  nor  why  my  eyes  kept  returning  to  it 
and  the  flutterings  of  its  curtains,  with  a  half¬ 
expectant  look.  I  only  know  that  this  was  so.  I 
make  no  explanations,  either  for  this,  or  the  strange 
sequel  that  followed.  There  be  some  happenings  in 
life  that  human  beings  can  not  explain,  nor  under¬ 
stand — but  to  get  back  to  my  story. 

Now  I  vow,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that,  since  I 
had  recovered  consciousness  and  up  to  this  moment, 
I  had  not  given  a  thought  to  the  Girl  with  the  Ring 
of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes  nor  to  the  purpose  that 
had  brought  us  to  the  House  of  the  Two  Stone 
Lions.  But  now  and  suddenly  it  all  came  back  to 
me;  and  my  eyes  went  quickly  and  excitedly  to  the 
girl  bound  to  the  chair  in  front  of  me,  to  see  if  she 
wore  the  ring  of  twisted  gold  snakes. 

Her  right  arm  and  hand  lay  outstretched  on  the 
arm  of  her  chair,  to  which  it  was  bound ;  and  there, 
on  a  finger  of  the  hand,  sparkled  and  glowed  the 
ring  of  the  twisted  gold  snakes!  The  two  twisted 
gold  snakes,  the  bright  red  eyes,  the  red  tongues 
shooting  out  of  the  red  mouths — I  would  know  that 
ring  anywhere! 

At  last  we  had  found  the  Girl  with  the  Ring  of 
Twisted  Gold  Snakes!  But,  alas,  in  what  a  con¬ 
dition  we  found  her!  In  what  a  condition  we  found 
ourselves!  What  did  it  all  mean?  Why  had  these 
men  captured  the  girl?  What  had  she  to  do  with 
their  evil  purpose?  What  were  they  planning  to 
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do  with  her,  with  all  three  of  us?  Could  this  be  the 
work  of  that  tall  man,  lately  come  from  France,  he 
with  the  scar  over  his  left  eye,  against  whom  we 
had  been  warned?  At  that  thought  my  eyes 
searched  swiftly  the  part  of  the  room  visible  from 
where  I  sat  bound  in  my  chair.  Not  a  man  could  I 
see,  save  the  roughly  dressed  men  in  the  dark  cor¬ 
ner. 

The  room,  as  I  have  set  down  afore,  was  illumi¬ 
nated  only  by  the  fitful  light  coming  from  the  fire¬ 
place.  Shadows  hung  in  its  corners.  Shadows 
danced  in  and  out  of  its  deep,  double-doored  win¬ 
dows.  The  white  curtains  of  the  open  window  flut¬ 
tered  in  the  wind.  Sometimes  in  the  dim  light  they 
looked  to  me  like  long  white  arms,  reaching  from 
out  the  darkness  and  storm  of  that  wild  night, 
reaching  into  the  room  as  if  seeking  to  grasp  some¬ 
thing  or  somebody. 

Suddenly,  a  dark  form  appeared  in  the  open 
window.  Now  its  two  doors,  partly  closed,  were 
being  slowly  pushed  wide  open!  I  watched  them 
opening  with  wondering,  breathless  interest!  What 
would  appear?  A  moment  and  a  tall  man,  com¬ 
pletely  enveloped  in  a  long  black  cloak  and  a  black 
broad-brimmed  hat,  stepped  into  the  room.  Water 
dripped  from  the  black  cloak,  from  the  black  hat, 
from  the  long  black  curls  under  the  hat.  He  shook 
himself,  like  a  great  dog  just  out  of  the  water.  The 
drops  flew  in  all  directions.  He  walked  toward  the 
fireplace  and  stopped  directly  in  front  of  it. 

“Bring  me  lights,  a  table  and  a  chair,”  he 
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ordered  of  the  men  standing  huddled  in  the  dark 
corner.  “Bring  them  quickly.” 

I  wondered  at  the  softness  of  the  voice  coming 
from  that  big  body. 

Two  men  brought  a  table,  three  long  candles  and 
a  great  chair.  They  sat  the  table  down  near  the  tall 
man,  placed  the  chair  by  its  side,  lighted  the  three 
candles  and  hurried  back  to  their  dark  corner. 

For  a  moment  the  tall  man  stood  silent  and 
motionless  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  staring  into  the 
glowing  coals.  So  far  he  had  not  given  us  the  slight¬ 
est  attention,  had  not  even  looked  in  our  direction. 
Now  he  whirled  about,  facing  us,  threw  off  that 
great  wet  cloak  and  wet  black  hat — and,  with  a 
chug-chug  of  my  heart,  I  saw  that  the  tall  man, 
lately  come  from  France,  he  with  the  scar  over  his 
left  eye,  stood  before  me.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  man.  He  looked  the  character  I  had  pictured 
him,  from  his  bold  black  eyes,  with  the  scar  above 
the  left,  to  the  soles  of  his  boots.  He  was  dressed 
like  a  French  gallant,  fresh  from  the  court  of  the 
King,  a  long  sword  by  his  side  and  a  long  pistol  in 
his  belt.  His  eyes  went  slowly  to  the  face  of  each 
of  us,  a  bold  hard  look  in  them,  a  quizzical  cynical 
smile  on  his  lips. 

“I  see  we  are  all  here,”  he  said,  his  voice  smooth 
and  soft.  “All  happily  met  in  this  gloomy  old 
house.  I  give  you  welcome  and  greeting,  Maurice 
de  Brillion,  you  of  the  flashing  sword,”  and  he 
bowed  to  the  Chevalier;  “and  you,  Blaise  Lafond, 
the  famous  boy  Iroquois-fighter” — I  hated  him  for 
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the  smile  and  the  mocking  bow  that  accompanied 
these  words — ;  “and  you,  Mademoiselle  Theresa 
de  Villeloin,  with  the  flowerlike  face,  the  fairest 
in  all  New  France.  The  court  has  missed  you  too 
long,  Mademoiselle,”  and  he  bowed  to  the  girl. 
“To  all  of  you,  I  give  welcome  and  greetings.  And 
now,  having  done  my  devoir  most  gallantly,  we 
will  get  to  the  business  before  us  at  once;  for,  alas! 
I  am  pressed  most  sadly  for  time.” 

I  saw  his  eyes  harden,  saw  the  cynical  smile  slip 
from  his  lips  and  yet  he  spoke  in  that  same,  almost 
caressing,  tone  of  voice. 

“Giles,  Pierre,”  and  his  eyes  went  to  the  dark 
corner,  “come  you  and  carry  Mademoiselle  in  her 
chair  to  the  table  and  set  her  down  in  front  of  me,” 
and  he  himself  sat  down  in  the  big  chair  at  the 
table. 

Two  men  now  came  from  the  corner  and,  lifting 
up  the  girl  and  the  chair,  carried  them  to  the  table 
and  set  them  down  in  front  of  the  man. 

“Remove  the  gag.  I  would  talk  with  Made¬ 
moiselle.  Gently,  now,  Mademoiselle  is  not  a 
horse  to  be  unbridled  roughly!” 

The  two  men  removed  the  gag  from  the  girl’s 
mouth,  doing  it  most  gently,  under  the  watchful 
black  eyes. 

The  instant  she  could  speak  a  flame  seemed  to 
flash  up  into  the  girl’s  brown  eyes. 

“Unbind  me  from  this  chair,  this  instant,”  she 
raged.  “Oh,  most  dearly  shall  you  pay  for  this  out- 
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rage,  Nicolas  de  Amours!  I  speak  no  more  until 
you  unbind  me,”  and  the  little  mouth  came  shut, 
with  the  snap  of  the  closing  of  the  lid  of  a  jewel- 
casket. 

‘‘Pardon,  Mademoiselle,  I  would  correct  you.  It 
is  you  and  those  two  chivalrous  young  fools  there, 
who  shall  pay  and,  truly,  most  dearly.  There  is  no 
escape.  Your  father  lies  on  his  bed  in  his  sleeping- 
room,  tightly  bound  and  gagged.  No  help  can  come 
from  him.  Your  two  old  servants  also  lie  on  their 
beds,  strongly  bound  and  gagged.  No  possible  aid 
from  them.  Those  two  young  fools  there,  sit  in  their 
chairs,  also  firmly  bound  and  gagged  and  helpless 
to  help  you.  Listen!”  and  his  eyes  went  to  the  open 
window.  “Listen  to  the  rain,  to  the  wind  roaring 
without,  to  the  heavy  crashes  of  the  thunder!  Think 
you  there  will  be  any  passing  this  lonely  house,  on 
this  wild  night,  at  this  hour?  You  might  scream 
your  tongue  out  and  no  one  would  hear  you.  Aye, 
my  proud  maid,  I  have  you  and  these  two  young 
fools  and  your  father  and  your  two  servants  com¬ 
pletely  in  my  power.  This  night  I  do  with  you  all 
what  I  will.  Now,  mark  you  well  these  gently 
spoken  words.  In  the  morning  a  ship  sails  for 
France,  carrying  to  the  King  the  great  news  of 
Governor  Frontenac’s  victory  over  the  English.  I 
go  on  that  ship.  Therefore,  must  I  finish  this  busi¬ 
ness  with  you  this  night — NOW!  Mademoiselle, 
tell  me  where  you  have  hidden  the  little  brass  cas¬ 
ket,  the  one  with  the  quaintly  engraved  hawks  on 
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its  top  and  two  ends.  Tell  me,  or - ”  He  paused. 

The  girl’s  lips  closed  tightly.  She  looked  De 
Amours  straight  in  the  eyes — and  kept  silent. 

“No?”  and  his  voice  became  of  a  silky  softness. 
“I  know  you  have  hidden  it  somewhere  in  this 
house.  Do  no  deny  it,  Mademoiselle.  I  know.  The 
old  squaw,  Whip-In-The-Face,  told  me  that  much 

before - Well,  we  tortured  her  last  night.  This 

morning  she  died.  But  she  was  old  and  better  dead. 
Peace  to  her  red  soul!” 

The  maid  was  now  shivering,  an  awful  look  of 
horror  on  her  white  face  and  in  her  round  and 
staring  eyes.  The  Chevalier  was  struggling  vainly 
to  free  himself,  his  eyes  two  flames  of  rage.  Aye, 
I  could  fancy,  with  what  words  of  scorn,  wrath 
and  contempt  he  would  blast  De  Amours,  could  he 
but  free  his  tongue!  Yet,  he  must  sit  there,  we  both 
must  sit  there  and  watch  this  devil-man  torture  this 
lovely  girl,  with  his  dreadful  words,  his  awful 
threats,  helpless  to  make  a  move  to  aid  her! 

God  keep  me  from  ever  again  having  so  terrible 
a  rage  against  a  fellow  human  being! 

De  Amours  had  paused  to  allow  his  words  and 
their  dreadful  significance  time  to  sink  into  the 
girl’s  mind,  the  cynical  smile  back  on  his  lips,  his 
eyes  on  the  maid’s  white  face. 

“Ah,  Mademoiselle,”  he  continued  after  a 
moment,  “you  are  still  the  willful,  stubborn  child 
I  knew  of  yore.  I  would  be  gentle  with  you,  for  old 
times’  sake,  and  most  considerate.  Do  not,  I  beg  of 
you,  do  not  force  me  to  be  rough,  to  threaten,  to 
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even  do  more  than  threaten.  Think!  Your  father, 
your  two  old  and  faithful  servants,  these  two  young 
fools,  even  you  yourself,  are  absolutely  in  my  pow¬ 
er,  to  do  with  as  I  will.  I  have  men  here  who  will 
obey  me  to  the  very  end,  be  that  end  what  it  may. 
The  night  is  wild  and  stormy  and  dark  as  the  bot¬ 
tomless  pit.  The  rain  falls  in  torrents.  The  wind 
cries  out  as  if  in  pain.  The  thunder  growls  like  an 
angry  monster.  The  house  is  lonely.  Its  cellar  is  full 
of  dry  wood,  stored  for  the  winter’s  use.  Its  floors 
are  of  wood.  Its  furniture  will  burn  like  tinder.  If 

I  set  fire - ”  he  arose  slowly  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 

now  like  two  rapier  points  for  hardness  and  bright¬ 
ness.  He  rested  his  hands  on  the  table  and  bent 
forward  across  it  until  his  face  was  within  a  foot  of 
the  white  face,  of  the  horror-filled  eyes  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Villeloin. 

“If  I  set  fire  to  this  house,”  he  continued,  in  that 
same  gentle,  almost  caressing,  voice,  “it  will  burn 
like  tinder.  The  wind  will  fan  it.  The  rain  will  not 
quench  it.  In  the  morning,  it  and  all  who  were  in 
it  when  it  burned,  will  be  ashes.  An  accident,  a 
wofully  sad  and  terrible  accident,  with  none  to  be 
blamed,  all  Quebec  will  say  in  the  morning  and 
search  the  ashes  for  a  few  charred  bones.  And  I 
will  go  singing  on  my  way  back  to  France;  for 
there  will  be  none  left  with  knowledge  to  do  me 
harm. 

“Mademoiselle,  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  force  me 
to  make  this  awful  picture  a  reality!  Surrender  this 
casket,  your  father  and  the  two  servants  shall  go 
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free,  yourself  shall  go  free.  The  two  foolish  youths 
shall  go  unharmed;  for,  without  the  casket,  they, 
you,  can  do  me  no  hurt,  will  have  no  proofs,  only 
words,  which  no  one  knowing  the  chivalrous  and 
gallant  Nicolas  de  Amours,  the  companion  and 
friend  of  the  King,  will  believe.  I  will  brush  any 
tales  you  may  tell  aside,  as  I  would  brush  little 
bees  off  my  coat  sleeve.  Now,  Mademoiselle,  for 
the  last  time,  will  you  tell  me  where  that  casket  is 
hidden?  Tell  me  now,  this  instant?” 

He  paused  and  stood  up  straight,  his  eyes  on  the 
unfortunate  girl’s  face. 

Even  as  he  paused,  there  came  a  blinding  flash 
of  lightning,  a  crashing  peal  of  thunder,  a  swirl  of 
wind  through  the  room.  The  candles  flickered  and 
went  out.  The  curtains  of  the  open  window  reached 
in  two  long,  white,  wet  arms.  My  eyes,  the  eyes  of 
every  one  in  the  room,  fixed  themselves  on  the  open 
window,  on  the  white  arms  of  the  in-streaming  cur¬ 
tains.  I  heard,  we  all  heard,  above  the  sounds  of 
the  storm,  above  the  sounds  of  the  wind  and  the 
rain,  a  shrill  humming,  like  unto  the  wind  blowing 
through  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  A  thrill  of  hope  went 
through  me.  A  breathless  moment — and  then, 
through  the  open  window,  with  the  wind  and  the 
rain  swirling  around  him,  with  the  water  glistening 
in  the  firelight  on  his  long  black  hair,  on  his  wet 
bronzelike  face,  on  the  soft  hairs  of  the  skins  with 
which  his  body  was  clothed,  stepped  King  David. 
Like  a  king  he  strode  across  the  room  and  stopped 
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in  front  of  De  Amours.  Only  the  table  was  now 
between  them.  At  the  same  moment  that  weird 
humming  sound  stopped. 

For  a  moment  King  David  stood  motionless.  In 
that  dimly  lighted  room,  with  the  red  light  of  the 
fire  playing  on  his  tall  form,  he  looked  a  startlingly 
strange  figure.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  breathed, 
that  any  one  took  eyes  off  him,  for  a  minute.  I 
know  that  I  did  not.  I  saw  his  eyes  go  swiftly 
around  the  room,  to  the  girl,  to  the  Chevalier,  to 
me,  then  to  the  face  of  De  Amours. 

“King  David  comes,”  he  said.  “Now  he  would 
know  why  this  girl  sits  bound  in  her  chair,  why 
these  two  youths  sit  bound  and  gagged  in  their 
chairs.  King  David  will  unbind  them,”  and  he 
turned  deliberately  to  the  girl  and  started  to 
unloosen  her  bonds. 

Then  I  saw  a  devil  leap  up  into  the  eyes  of  De 
Amours.  His  right  hand  went  swiftly  to  the  butt 
of  the  pistol  in  his  belt.  His  hand  shot  out - 

The  girl  shrieked  a  warning.  It  came  just  in 
time.  King  David  whirled  and  jumped  aside,  with 
the  quickness  of  a  cat.  As  he  did  this,  he  caught  the 
wrist  of  the  hand  that  held  the  pistol  and  gave  it 
a  quick  twist,  just  as  the  finger  pressed  the  trigger. 
The  pistol  roared  harmlessly.  I  heard  a  sharp 
crack,  like  the  snapping  of  a  bone.  The  pistol 
dropped.  The  hand  that  had  held  it  fell  useless.  De 
Amours  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  pain  and  staggered 
back  from  the  table,  holding  his  broken  arm.  Sud- 
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denly  a  look  came  on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes  that 
caused  me  to  turn  quickly  to  that  dark  corner 
where  the  men  stood. 

They  were  coming! 

I  tried  desperately  to  cry  out  a  warning  to  King 
David,  who  was  bending  over  the  girl  trying  to 
release  her.  I  saw  that  the  Chevalier’s  face  was 
working  desperately,  that  his  eyes  were  flaming, 
but  neither  he  nor  I  could  utter  a  sound. 

The  men  came  on,  bodies  bent  forward,  their 
arms  hanging  loosely  by  their  sides,  their  hands 
opening  and  closing  quickly,  their  moccasined  feet 
making  no  sound,  their  fierce  eyes  on  King  David 
and  the  girl. 

De  Amours  stood  motionless,  holding  his  broken 
arm,  his  eyes  gloating  on  the  approaching  men. 

The  girl  suddenly  turned  her  head,  saw  the  men, 
now  but  a  few  feet  away,  and  shrieked.  But  at  that 
moment  the  men,  six  of  them  and  each  one  a  big 
man,  leaped. 

Many  battles  have  I  seen  between  men;  but 
never  afore  nor  since  saw  I  one  like  this! 

The  men  were  upon  King  David’s  back  before 
he  could  straighten  up.  He  shook  them  off,  as  a 
bear  shakes  off  dogs.  He  had  no  weapons,  save  his 
two  fists,  his  two  strong  arms,  his  stout  legs  and  his 
superbly  muscled  body;  but  they  were  terrible 
weapons!  Two  of  the  men  he  caught  by  the  long 
hair  of  their  heads,  before  they  could  get  out  of 
his  reach.  I  heard  their  heads  thud  together  and 
saw  their  bodies  drop  limply  to  the  floor. 
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Now,  there  were  but  four  against  one! 

“Shoot  him!”  roared  De  Amours. 

But  King  David  gave  them  no  opportunity  for 
shooting.  He  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  men,  who  had  fallen  back  in  a  huddled  bunch, 
with  the  leap  of  a  lion  on  his  prey. 

Now  followed  actions  so  swift  that  my  eyes  were 
not  quick  enow  to  follow  them.  Feet,  heads,  arms, 
legs,  bodies  whirled  before  my  eyes!  The  table 
went  to  the  floor  in  a  crash!  The  girl  and  her  chair 
followed.  I  heard  her  shrieks.  Now  another  man 
lay  motionless  on  the  floor. 

Three  only  against  one  were  left! 

Suddenly  I  saw  King  David  come  to  his  feet, 
his  hands  gripping  two  men  by  the  collars  of  their 
coats.  The  third  man  was  on  his  back,  had  hold  of 
his  long  black  hair,  was  pulling  backward  with  all 
his  strength.  But  King  David’s  muscles  had  been 
hardening  for  years,  tramping  through  the  forest, 
swinging  by  his  arms  from  tree  to  tree,  virtually 
living  the  physical  life  of  a  great  ape,  until  now 
they  had  the  strength  and  the  spring  of  steel.  The 
man  on  his  back  could  not  pull  his  head  back  the 
fraction  of  an  inch.  The  heads  of  the  two  men  held 
by  King  David  thudded  together,  their  bodies  sank 
limply  to  the  floor. 

Now,  only  one  against  one  was  left! 

King  David  whirled  about  and  caught  hold  of 
the  man  on  his  back.  He  shrieked  in  mortal  terror. 
His  shriek  was  followed  by  a  warning  scream  from 
the  girl.  De  Amours  had  wrenched  a  leg  from  the 
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table,  with  his  unbroken  arm,  had  swung  it  aloft 
above  King  David’s  head.  The  warning  cry  came 
too  late.  Down  came  the  leg  on  the  head  of  King 
David.  The  blow  would  have  felled  an  ox;  and 
down  on  the  floor  went  King  David,  like  a  felled 
ox. 

With  a  shout  of  triumph  De  Amours  was  upon 
him,  despite  his  broken  arm. 

“Here,  quick!”  he  cried,  to  the  one  man  remain¬ 
ing  on  his  feet,  “bind  his  hands,  his  arms,  his  feet, 
his  legs,  before  he  comes  to!  Gods,  what  a  man  he 
is!” 

In  a  trice  King  David  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
while  he  lay  as  motionless  as  if  dead. 

The  moment  this  was  done,  De  Amours  stood 
up.  Very  carefully  he  straightened  out  his  rumpled 
hair,  his  disordered  clothes,  and  curled  the  points 
of  his  long  mustache  with  the  long  fingers  of  the 
one  hand  he  could  use.  Then,  while  his  face  whit¬ 
ened  with  the  pain,  he  took  and  carefully  held  his 
broken  arm  with  his  well  hand. 

“Mademoiselle,  alas!  you  see  that  the  fates  are 
against  you,”  he  said  and  bowed  to  the  girl,  his 
voice  again  soft  and  caressing.  “Once  more  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  war  make  you  and  all  with  you,  mine  to 
do  with  as  I  will.  Now,  I  will  show  no  mercy! 
Now,  you  shall  all - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly.  A  startled  look  of  dread¬ 
ful  fear  came  on  his  face,  in  his  eyes.  He  stood  like 
one  paralyzed,  staring  at  that  open  window! 
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I  turned  and  looked.  Oh,  bless  the  blessed  saints! 
There,  with  his  two  hands  pressing  apart  the  two 
doors  of  the  window,  stood  Count  Frontenac,  the 
sternest  and  most  terrible  look  I  had  ever  seen  on 
his  face!  Behind  him  I  could  see  the  faces  of 
officers  and  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 


I  OPEN  THE  BRASS  CASKET — AND  LEARN  OF  A  BLOOD- 
SHIELDED  TREASURE 

WHO  spoke  of  doing  as  he  willed  with  citizens 
of  New  France,  subjects  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  duly  appointed 
Governor  of  New  France?  Was  it  you,  De 
Amours?”  and  Count  Frontenac  stepped  into  the 
room. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  cold  chill  that  went 
with  that  question  of  Count  Frontenac,  nor  the 
terrible  look  that  came  into  the  eyes  he  bent  on  De 
Amours,  as  he  strode  across  the  room  and  stood 
confronting  him. 

By  now  officers  and  soldiers  had  crowded  into 
the  room. 

“Arrest  that  man!”  and  Count  Frontenac 
pointed  a  long  finger  at  De  Amours.  “Guard  him 
well!  Raise  up  and  unbind  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
loin  at  once.  A  most  unfortunate  experience, 
Mademoiselle,  and  one  I  would  have  given  much 
to  have  been  able  to  have  saved  you  from,”  and  he 
bowed  to  the  girl,  who,  now  that  the  peril  had 
ended,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  fainting,  which 
looked  to  me  to  be  a  most  curious  and  foolish  thing 
to  do,  now  that  she  was  safe,  albeit  it  were  done 
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like  a  woman,  to  whom  God  gave  many  queer  ways 
of  acting. 

“Release  those  two  young  men,  trussed  up  there 
like  two  turkey  gobblers  about  to  be  roasted,”  and 
Count  Frontenac’s  stern  face  softened  a  bit,  as  he 
turned  to  the  Chevalier  and  me,  a  twinkle  coming 
in  his  eyes.  “Aye,  but  it  was  fortunate  for  you  that 
I  bethought  me,  after  your  going,  that  you  two 
young  men  needed  looking  after,  since  death 
seemed  over-anxious  to  meet  you  these  days,  and 
came  after  you  with  the  soldiers.  Truly  I  am  mind¬ 
ed  to  shackle  you  to  your  bunks;  for,  if  you  but 
stick  your  noses  out  of  door,  swords  are  out  and 
pistols  cracking!  But  you  be  young;  and  therefore, 
to  be  pardoned  much.  Ah,  what  a  glorious  thing  it 

is  to  be  young,  with  the  world  before  you! - 

Now,  what  have  we  here?”  he  cried  in  surprise,  as 
his  eyes  for  the  first  time  in  that  dim  light  caught 
sight  of  the  bodies  of  the  men  on  the  floor.  “Ex¬ 
amine  them,”  he  ordered,  “and  see  if  they  be  dead 
or  alive.  Mademoiselle  has  a  father  and  servants. 
See  what  has  happned  to  them  and  care  for  them, 
if  they  need  care.  I - ” 

He  stopped  abruptly  and  stared  in  amazement 
at  the  body  of  King  David,  lying  motionless  and 
face  downward  on  the  floor,  the  hair  of  the  skins 
that  covered  his  body  giving  him  a  look,  in  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  room,  that  was  hardly  human. 

“What  is  it?  Man  or  ape?”  and  he  bent  down 
quickly  by  the  side  of  the  body  and  turned  it  over 
so  that  he  could  see  the  face. 
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For  a  moment  he  stared  at  the  face,  placed  a 
hand  over  the  heart,  where  the  skins  had  been  rent 
aside  during  the  struggle,  then  came  quickly  to  his 
feet 

“  ’Tis  that  strange,  that  mysterious  man,  known 
as  King  David,  is  it  not,  Blaise?” 

I  nodded  my  head,  for  the  gag  was  not  yet  out 
of  my  mouth. 

“Here,  you,  Captain  de  Ramsey,  run  you  swiftly 
and  bid  Surgeon  Chabert  come  post-haste.  I  should 
have  known  that  there  would  be  need  of  a  surgeon, 
wherever  went  De  Brillion  and  Blaise  Lafond.” 

By  this  time  the  three  candles  had  been  picked 
up  from  the  floor  and  lighted.  A  moment  later  the 
Chevalier  and  I  had  the  gags  out  of  our  mouths 
and  had  been  freed  from  the  chairs;  and  never  did 
anything  happen  that  pleased  me  more!  Not  one 
of  the  six  men  were  found  to  be  mortally  hurt, 
albeit  it  took  much  water  to  awaken  some  from 
the  unconsciousness,  which  had  followed  King 
David’s  thumping  of  heads  together.  They,  as  well 
as  De  Amours,  were  sent  at  once  to  Castle  St. 
Louis,  under  heavy  guard,  there  to  await  trial. 

As  they  went  out,  Surgeon  Chabert  came  in,  all 
out  of  breath  from  his  running. 

“He  must  go  to  the  hospital  at  once,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  as  soon  as  he  had  bent  down  and  felt  of  the 
head  of  King  David  where  the  table  leg  had  struck 
it. 

“Is  he  badly  hurt?  Will  he  live?”  I  inquired 
most  anxiously. 
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“He  is  badly  hurt.  How  badly  I  can  not  tell 
until  I  have  examined  him  in  the  hospital.  But, 
God  willing,  he  will  live,”  and  the  surgeon  glanced 
up.  “Oh,  ho!  I  see  it  is  my  young  nurse!  Where  is 
the  patient?”  and  his  eyes  went  swiftly  around  the 
room,  until  they  came  to  the  Chevalier,  who  had 
gallantly  gone  to  the  aid  of  the  Girl  with  the  Ring 
of  Twisted  Gold  Snakes,  the  instant  he  was  free. 
She  had  swooned  and  now  the  Chevalier  had  her 
in  his  arms  and  was  trying  desperately  to  revive 
her. 

“Ah,”  grinned  the  surgeon.  “I  see  the  patient  has 
himself  turned  nurse.  ’Tis  a  matter  that  needs  my 
looking  into,”  and  he  strode  over  to  where  the 
Chevalier  held  the  still  insensible  girl. 

“O,  Doctor,  Doctor!”  begged  the  Chevalier,  the 
instant  he  caught  sight  of  Surgeon  Chabert. 
“Quick!  Quick!  I  fear  that  she  be  dying!” 

The  doctor  gave  a  hearty  laugh  and  thrust  a 
bottle  of  some  pungent-smelling  chemicals  under 
the  girl’s  nose.  She  took  one  breath,  gasped, 
sneezed  and  then,  while  the  blood  painted  her 
cheeks  in  the  rich  hues  of  the  rose,  she  freed  herself 
from  the  arms  of  the  Chevalier. 

“Oh,  I  thank  you,  sir,”  she  said.  “But  I  no  longer 
need  your  aid.  How  foolish  of  me  to  faint!”  Truly 
I  agreed  with  her.  “My  father?”  and  her  eyes  went 
anxiously  to  the  face  of  Count  Frontenac. 

“Already  have  I  given  orders  for  his  care  and 
the  care  of  your  servants.  Do  not  let  thoughts  of 
them  trouble  you,  Mademoiselle,”  he  answered. 
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At  the  words  the  maid  had  addressed  to  him,  the 
Chevalier’s  blood  had  jumped  to  his  cheeks.  He 
looked  foolish.  He  could  not  stammer  out  even  a 
word  in  reply,  which  I  thought  most  stupid  of  him. 

“You  see  how  I  have  worked  another  miracle,” 
the  surgeon  grinned.  “I  hear  you  can  now  wiggle 
your  toes,  even  your  big  toes,  De  Brillion,”  and  he 
shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand  and,  with  another 
laugh  and  a  “God  bless  you,  my  children!”  the 
good  surgeon,  chuckling  to  himself,  hurried  after 
the  soldiers  who  were  already  bearing  King 
David  to  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

Count  Frontenac  now  ordered  all  the  remaining 
soldiers  and  their  officers  to  await  his  further 
orders  in  the  great  hall  outside;  and  we,  Count 
Frontenac,  Mademoiselle  de  Villeloin,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  and  I,  were  alone  in  the  great  room,  where 
had  come  so  dramatic  and  fortunate  an  ending  to 
a  most  portentous  beginning — but,  no,  the  end  had 
not  yet  come! 

“Now  tell  me  what  happened,”  and  Count 
Frontenac,  his  eyes  and  face  aflame  with  interest, 
turned  to  the  Chevalier  and  me;  for  he  ever  loved 
hearing  the  tale  of  a  good  fight,  and,  of  a  certainty, 
the  evidences  of  a  “good  fight”  were  scattered  all 
about  the  room.  “You,  De  Brillion,  do  the  telling, 
for  words  slip  more  easily  off  your  tongue  than 
they  do  off  the  tongue  of  Blaise.  I  would  know  how 
these  unconscious  men  came  on  the  floor?  Above 
all  I  would  know  how  that  mysterious  man  you 
call  King  David  came  to  be  lying  there  insensible, 
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with  a  lump  as  big  as  my  fist  on  his  head?  And 
you,  De  Brillion,  and  you,  Blaise,  where  were  your 
swords  and  pistols  when  Mademoiselle  de  Ville- 
loin  was  bound  in  the  chair?  St.  Louis,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  great  fight!” 

“It  was!  It  was!”  exclaimed  De  Brillion.  “A 
most  honorable  and  glorious  fight,  whereby  King 
David  won  great  honor  and  glory;  and  Blaise  and 
I  suffered  ourselves  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  like 
stupid  oxen.  Truly,  Count  Frontenac,  I  wish  you 
might  have  seen  it!  One  man  against - ” 

“But  the  tale,  the  tale,”  interrupted  Count 
Frontenac. 

Then  De  Brillion  told  him  the  tale,  all  he  knew 
of  it.  I  saw  by  the  face  of  Count  Frontenac  how 
deeply  the  tale  moved  him  and  I  knew  by  the  ex¬ 
pletives  he  uttered,  as  the  story  progressed,  how 
his  wrath  grew  large,  as  grew  the  tale,  until  at  the 
ending  he  was  on  his  feet,  striding  up  and  down. 

“And  De  Amours  dared  to  do  all  this,  right  here 
in  Quebec,  under  my  nose!  By  St.  Louis!  I  will 
send  him  in  chains  to  the  King,  with  a  full  account 
of  his  crimes!  And,  if  I  know  King  Louis,  he  will 
hang  him,  favorite  or  no.” 

Count  Frontenac  paused  suddenly,  to  bring  his 
righteous  wrath  under  control.  Then  he  turned  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Villeloin,  the  smile  that  charmed 
all  coming  on  his  face. 

“Mademoiselle,”  he  said,  “the  head  and  the 
front  of  all  these  troubles,  of  the  fighting  whereby 
so  much  has  been  shed,  of  the  parlous  jeopardy  in 
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which  the  lives  of  these  two  youths,  aye,  your  own 
life,  have  been  placed,  lies  yet  concealed  in  that 
little  brass  casket,  and,  mayhap,  other  things  we 
know  not  of,  but  should  know.  Mademoiselle,  will 
you  do  us  the  honor  of  conducting  us  to  where  you 
have  hidden  this  casket,  that  we  may  open  it  and 
discover  what  these  mysteries  are?”  and  he  bowed 
to  the  maid  and  offered  her  his  arm. 

The  girl  came  quickly  to  her  feet,  with  a  merry 
little  laugh  that  did  the  heart  of  me  good  to  hear, 
after  all  the  terrible  scenes  she  had  just  gone 
through. 

“I  will,”  she  said  and  again  came  that  merry 
little  laugh,  “and  you  shall  see  how  the  wit  of  a 
simple  maid  defeated  these  evil  men,”  and,  still 
smiling,  she  placed  a  hand  on  the  arm  of  Count 
Frontenac  and  led  him  to  that  big  chair  wherein 
De  Amours  had  sat  at  the  table. 

“Turn  it  over,  bottom  side  up,  and  see  what  you 
can  find  in  the  bottom  of  its  thick  seat,”  she  said. 

The  Chevalier  and  I  both  sprang  to  the  chair 
and  had  it  bottom  side  up  in  a  jiffy.  A  hole  showed 
in  the  stout  cloth  that  held  up  its  thick-stuffed  seat. 
Into  this  hole  went  our  two  right  hands  at  once — 
and  out  they  came  with  the  little  brass  casket 
between  them! 

“And  he  sat  in  that  very  chair,  on  top  of  that 
very  casket,  while  he  demanded  that  you  reveal  its 
hiding-place  to  him!”  I  cried  out,  almost  choking 
at  the  thought  of  the  humor  hidden  back  of  that 
tragic  situation. 
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“He  did!  In  very  truth,  he  did!”  laughed  the 
maid.  “I  had  to  close  my  mouth  tightly,  despite  my 
dreadful  situation,  to  keep  from  laughing  in  his 
very  face,  as  he  sat  so  grand  and  terrible  on  top  of 
the  very  casket  he  was  demanding  of  me  so  fiercely, 
I  who  was  nearly  frightened  out  of  my  wits!  Now, 
was  not  that  a  pretty  trick  for  a  maid  to  play  on 
these  evil  men?”  and  again  came  that  merry  laugh, 
as  her  eyes  went  first  to  the  face  of  the  Chevalier 
and  then  quickly  to  the  face  of  Count  Frontenac. 

“And  yet,  you  would  not  reveal  its  hiding-place, 
not  even  when  threatened  with  a  most  dreadful 
death !”  and  the  eyes  of  the  Chevalier  glowed,  as 
if  he  might  be  looking  on  the  face  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  herself. 

“But,  now,”  and  the  maid  turned  quickly  to  me, 
“Blaise  can  open  his  casket!  And,  I  pray  you,  do 
it  quickly;  for  I  have  long  been  dying  of  curiosity 

to  see  what  is  inside  of  it — if  I  had  had  a  key - 

Open,  open  it!  Even  now  I  can  scarce  keep  my 
eyes  in  my  head,  so  eager  are  they  to  get  inside  of 
that  little  brass  casket!  Shall  he  not  open  it  at 
once?”  and  her  eyes  went  to  the  face  of  Count 
Frontenac.  “You  be  governor  and  can  command. 
Bid  Blaise  open  that  casket,  now,  this  instant!” 

I  thought  her  wondrous  beautiful,  as  she  uttered 
these  words.  Her  cheeks  glowed,  her  eyes  sparkled, 
her  natural  beauty,  which  was  great,  was  vivified, 
transfigured.  I  wondered  no  longer  at  the  worship¬ 
ful  look  in  the  Chevalier’s  eyes.  Albeit,  she  had  no 
need  to  urge  me  to  open  the  casket,  for  I  was  as 
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eager  as  she  was  herself  to  see  what  was  inside  of 
it. 

“I  do  not  command  you,  Blaise,  but  I  do  beg  you 
to  open  the  casket  quickly,  before  Mademoiselle 
loses  so  gloriously  beautiful  a  pair  of  brown  eyes. 
That  were  a  loss  for  all  New  France!”  and  Count 
Frontenac  bowed  to  the  maid.  “I,  too,  am  dying  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  the  casket  contains  that  has 
caused  all  this  turmoil  in  many  minds,  this  greed 
of  possession  that  would  even  stain  hands  with 
human  blood.  In  the  name  of  God,  open  the  casket, 
Blaise!”  and  Count  Frontenac  turned  a  flushed  face 
and  eyes  glowing  with  interest  to  the  little  brass 
casket,  which  now  stood,  shining  in  all  its  glory  of 
burnished  brass,  on  a  table  quickly  brought  from 
another  part  of  the  room. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door 
and  an  officer,  entering,  informed  Count  Frontenac 
that  M.  de  Villeloin  was  without  and  most  eager 
to  see  his  daughter. 

The  maid,  at  these  words,  leaped  up  from  her 
chair,  rushed  to  the  door  and,  in  a  moment,  was 
back  at  the  table  with  her  father,  a  white-haired 
feeble-looking  old  man,  leaning  on  her  arm. 

“Now  the  casket,”  and  she  turned  imperiously  to 
me.  “Open  it!” 

I  had  no  key,  but  that  troubled  me  not,  for  I  had 
seen  a  stout  poker  aside  the  fireplace.  In  a  moment, 
I  had  the  poker  in  my  hands  and  was  striking  away 
with  it  at  the  lid  of  the  little  brass  casket,  while 
CountFrontenac, Mademoiselle,  her  father  and  the 
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Chevalier  stood  around  me,  staring  down  at  the 
casket,  with  their  very  hearts  in  their  eyes,  as; 
the  saying  is.  At  the  third  blow  the  lock  broke  and 
the  cover  flew  open,  with  a  little  bang  and  a  squeak 
of  protest  from  its  long  unused  hinges — and  the 
little  brass  casket  lay  open  before  us! 

I  know  not  how  it  was  with  the  others,  but  I 
trembled  in  every  bone  of  my  body,  as  I  put  forth 
my  hand  to  remove  the  little  empty  metal  tray, 
which  still  kept  a  sight  of  the  contents  of  the  casket 
from  our  eyes.  The  tray  stuck.  I  gave  it  a  quick 
impatient  jerk  and  it  leaped  up  and  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a  clatter  that  made  each  one  of  us  jump,  so 
tense  were  our  nerves.  Then  my  eyes  went  to  the 
inside  of  the  casket  and  I  saw  a  folded  parchment, 
somewhat  yellowed  with  age,  lying  on  its  top. 

“Read  it  aloud!”  all  cried  out,  as  if  with  one 
breath,  when  I  put  forth  a  hand,  somewhat  awe¬ 
somely,  and  picked  up  the  parchment. 

I  saw  no  words  on  its  outside;  but,  when  I  un¬ 
folded  it,  this  is  what  I  read,  written  in  a  bold 
round  hand,  the  ink  yellow  with  age: 

“The  Devil ,  of  a  Certainty >  Did  Blow  the  Wind  That 
Brought  Us  To  This  Evil  Place ,  After  We  Had  Been 
Chased  Into  the  Mouth  of  a  Great  Unknown  River  by 
the  King’s  Ships.  May  a  Hot  Murrian  Rot  the  Bones 
of  All  on  Board!  Then  This  Same  Devil ,  May  He 
Burn  In  His  Own  Hell!  Did  Put  Me  In  Mind ,  Nowy 
That  For  the  Time ,  We  Had  Escaped  the  King’s  Ships , 
To  Sail  Up  This  River  and  See  If  I  Might  Not  Discover 
a  Safe  Refuge  For  My  Men  and  Ship;  For ,  In  Truthy 
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We  Were  Sore  Pressed  By  the  King’s  Ships,  Having 
But  Recently  Captured  a  Ship,  Laden  with  Much  Gold, 
Wherefore  the  Kingys  Ships  Had  Been  Hot  on  Our 
Wake  For  Weeks. 

“I  Saw  No  Place  To  My  Mind,  Until  We  Had 
Sailed  Up  the  River  For  a  Hundred  Leagues  or  More, 
When  We  Came  to  a  Great  Rampart  of  Rocks,  Going 
Up  Directly  From  the  Shore  of  the  River,  Where  a 
Few  Men  Might  Defy  an  Army.  The  Savages,  May 
the  Devil  Eat  Them,  Bones  and  All!  Call  This  Place 
by  a  Name  Sounding  Like  Queebek  and  Seemed  Most 
Friendly.  But,  When  I  and  My  Men  Went  Ashore, 
They  Did  Set  Upon  Us  by  the  Hundreds,  When  One 
of  My  Men,  Being  In  a  Joking  Humor,  Did  But  Play¬ 
fully  Thrust  the  Muzzle  of  His  Gun  Into  the  Wide- 
Opened  Mouth  of  One  of  the  Staring  Fools  and  Pull 
the  Trigger!  Hardly  Had  the  Laugh,  at  the  Sight  of 
Their  Astonishment  and  Af right,  Come  Out  of  Our 
Mouths,  When  a  Big  Chief  Yelled  Something  and  Did 
Hurl  His  Stone  Ax  at  the  Man  who  had  Blown  Off  the 
Head  of  His  Brother,  as  it  Chanced.  Then,  with  the 
Most  Dreadful  Whooping  and  Yelling,  All  the 
Savages  Did  Set  Upon  Us  So  Suddenly  and  So  Furi¬ 
ously  That  They  Did  Kill  or  Capture  All  of  My  Men, 
Save  Only  Four  Who  Had  Fled  With  Me  Over  a 
Little  Rise  of  Ground,  Well-Covered  with  Bushes , 
Which  Did  Hide  Us  from  the  Savages.  We  Plunged 
Madly  Through  This  Bush  and  Down  Into  a  Little 
Bush-Covered  Depression,  Which  Completely  Hid  Us 
from  the  Savages,  to  our  Great  Comfort.  Here  It  Was 
That  I,  Plunging  Through  a  Thick  Clump  of  Bushes, 
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Discovered  the  Entrance  to  a  Small  Cave,  with  Its 
Opening  Well-Concealed  by  Thick  Brush.  In  This 
Cave  I  and  the  Four  IVLen  Did  Hide  Ourselves  All 
That  Day  and  Night  and,  When  the  Morning  Came, 
Not  Hearing  Any  Conger  the  Fearful  Yells  of  the 
Savages,  We  Did  Venture  Most  Cautiously  To  Come 
Out  of  Our  Cave.  I  Know  Not  W her ef  ore,  But  Not  a 
Savage  Could  We  See  Nor  Hear.  All  Had  Fled, 
Which  I  Thought  Most  Strange  A 

“The  Savages  Had  Made  a  Wreck  of  Our  Ship  and 
Had  Set  It  on  fire,  killing  or  Making  Prisoners  the 
Five  Men  I  Had  Left  on  Guard.  But  the  Hull  Was 
Still  Afoat  and,  When  We  Went  on  Board,  We  Found 
That  the  Gold  Had  Been  Left  Untottched,  Doubtless 
Because  of  Its  Weight  and  the  Ignorance  of  the  Savages 
as  to  Its  True  Value. 

“There  Was  Now  Nothing  for  Me  to  Do  But  to  Hide 
the  Gold  as  Best  I  Could  in  That  Accursed  Spot,  which 
I  Decided  to  Do  in  the  Small  Cave  Wherein  We  Had 
Hidden.  Accordingly,  I  and  the  Four  Men  Set  to 
Work  to  Carry  the  Gold  from  the  Ship  to  the  Cave ; 
but,  So  Much  Labor  Did  It  Take  to  Get  but  One  Chest¬ 
ful  of  Gold  into  the  Small  Chamber  of  the  Cave  and 
Buried  Beneath  Its  Floor  and  So  Great  Was  My  Fear 
that  the  Savages  Might  Return  at  Any  Moment,  That 
I,  Bethinking  This  One  Chestful  Contained  All  the 

*  Evidently  these  savages  were  a  roving  band  of  warriors,  that 
chanced  to  be  at  this  spot,  when  the  pirate  chief  landed  with  his  men; 
and  had  returned  to  their  village  to  celebrate  their  great  victory  and 
to  torture  their  captives,  as  was  their  custom.  Also,  it  would  seem 
from  the  easy  capture  of  this  pirate  crew  by  the  savages  and  the 
inhuman  act  of  the  man  with  the  gun,  that  they  too  had  been  celebrat¬ 
ing,  after  the  manner  of  pirates,  and  had  become  well-drunken. — E.  M. 
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Gold  That  I  Could  Possibly  Need  for  Myself ,  How¬ 
ever  Extravagant  I  might  Become ,  Determined  to 
Leave  the  Remaining  Gold  in  the  Hull  of  the  Ship , 
Which  Was  Already  Slowly  Sinking ,  and  Get  Me  Back 
to  France  and  Into  a  Ship  and  Come  Hither  Again 
after  the  Gold  As  Soon  As  Possible.  Having  T hus  De¬ 
cided ' ,  I  Had  the  Four  Men  Lower  the  Chest  into  the 
Hole  We  Had  Dug  and  Fill  It  Up  with  Broken  Rock , 
which  We  Covered  Over  with  Sand.  Then  I  Shot  the 
Four  Men  with  My  Two  Double-barreled  Pistols ,  not 
wanting  Others  to  Have  Knowledge  of  the  Hiding- 
place  of  my  Gold ,  and  Left  Them  Where  They  Fell 
to  Guard  the  Treasure. 

“Now  Am  I  Back  in  France ,  a  Broken  Man ,  Nigh 
Unto  My  Deathbed ,  With  All  That  Gold  Lying  Use¬ 
less  to  Me,  Beneath  the  Floor  of  that  Little  Chamber  in 
that  Small  Cave  on  the  Shore  of  that  Great  Unknown 
River ,  Which  Flows  from  Out  the  N orthlands  of  that 
Strange  Unexplored  New  World. 

“In  All  France  There  Be  But  One  Man  Who  Has 
Shown  Me  Kindness,  Since  My  Coming  Back,  Sick 
Unto  Death.  He  Is  the  Chevalier  Lafond,  Who  Hath 
But  a  Small  Estate.  May  the  Saints  Bless  Him !  He 
Has  Given  Me  a  Bed  in  Which  to  Die  and  Keep  Until 
That  Day  Comes,  Which,  I  Am  Assured,  Will  Be 
Soon. 

“Dfow  Have  I  Gotten  Me  Made  a  Small  But  Strong 
Casket  of  Brass  and  I  Have  Had  Engraved  Thereon 
the  Images  of  Hawks,  for,  in  My  Evil  Days  of 
Pirating,  I  Was  Called  the  Sea  Hawk. 

“The  Mouth  of  this  Great  Unknown  River  Lies  in 
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North  Latitude  49°  or  Thereabouts.  1  Made  No 
Reckoning  and ,  Mayhap,  I  Be  Out  of  True  Reckoning 
by  Some  Minutes  or  Even  a  Degree ,  But  1  Think  Not 
More.  The  Treasure  Lies  Buried  Beneath  the  Floor  of 
That  Small  Cave y  Which  I  Have  Afore  Described } 
with  the  Four  Men  I  Left  There  Doubtless  Still  on 
Guard. 

“ChfoWy  Having  the  Feel  of  Death  in  My  Bones ,  I 
Do  Most  Gratefully  Bequeath  this  Casket  and  All  That 
It  Contains  to  My  Most  Kind  Benefactor ,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Lafondy  in  the  Hope  That  He  Will  Go  and  Get 
the  Gold  and  So  Use  It  as  to  Take  Some  of  the  Curse 
of  Its  Bloody  Getting  Off  the  Deeply  Penitent  Soul  of 
the  Sea  Hawk ,  to  Whom  May  God  Grant  Pardon  for 
His  Many  and  Bloody  Sins. 

(<Set  Down  This  yth  Day  of  December  of  the  Year 
1525  and  Signed  by  the  Very  Hand  of  the  Sea  Hawk.” 

Underneath  was  written  the  signature,  “Sea 
Hawk.” 

Here  ended  the  parchment,  but  folded  inside  it 
lay  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  a 
different  hand,  these  words : 

“ The  Sea  Hawk  died  three  days  after  he  wrote  that 
strange  tale  of  buried  treasure  on  the  parchment.  I 
have  read  it }  but  I  put  no  faith  in  it;  for  the  man  had 
been  wo  fully  tortured  by  the  savages  and  was  doubtless 
insane  when  he  came  to  me  three  months  agoney  mutter¬ 
ing  and  mumbling  words  in  a  most  strange  manner.  I 
go  not  on  that  wild  goose  chase  for  his'pirate  gold. 

((JEAN  LAFOND.” 
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I  HAVE  A  GREAT  AND  MOST  JOYOUS  SURPRISE 

NOW,  during  this  long  reading,  all  had  stood, 
silent  and  motionless,  staring,  with  widening 
eyes,  at  my  face ;  but,  when  I  came  to  the  end,  there 

was  silence  for  a  moment  and  then - 

“And  that  gold,  pirate  gold,  has  lain  hidden 
right  here  in  Quebec  all  these  many  years!”  sighed 
the  maid  ecstatically.  “Come,  let  us  go  dig  it  up 
at  once!” 

“But,  we  must  first  find  the  cave!”  I  exclaimed 
excitedly.  “There  be  many  small  depressions  in 
and  about  Quebec.  How  shall  we  know  the  right 
one?  Heard  you  ever  of  such  a  cave?”  and  I  turned 
most  anxiously  to  Count  Frontenac. 

“Never,”  he  answered.  “I  misdoubt  if  there  be 
such  a  cave.  As  for  the  gold :  Truly  it  were  a  mar¬ 
vel  for  such  a  tale  to  be  true.  The  man  doubtless 
had  been  made  insane  by  the  torture  of  the  sav¬ 
ages,  as - ” 

“But  he  must  have  been  here!”  broke  in  the 
Chevalier  excitedly,  “or  else,  how  could  he  have 
described  the  place  so  well!  He  must  have  been 
in  the  New  World,  or  how  could  he  have  been 
tortured  by  the  savages!  De  Amours  must  believe 
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his  story,  or  why  should  he  have  been  so  desper¬ 
ately  anxious  to  secure  possession  of  the  casket! 
Yes,  yes,  I  am  most  certain  that  that  pirate’s 
tale  be  a  true  tale.  We  must,  we  must  find  that  cave 
and  the  gold!  We  will - ” 

“I — I — It  comes  to  me  now!”  suddenly  cried 
out  M.  de  Villeloin,  fairly  dancing  up  and  down 
with  excitement.  “When  I  was  a  boy  here  I  knew 
of  a  small  cave  in  such  a  depression,  exactly  such 
a  cave  as  the  pirate  describes  in  his  tale.  It  was 
known  as  Champlain’s  Cave;  for  it  was  rumored 
that  it  had  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  saving  of 
his  life,  back  in  those  early  days  when  he  founded 
Quebec.*  I  can  even  remember  that  we  boys  would 
not  go  into  the  small  inner  chamber  of  the  cave, 
for  fear  of  the  skeletons  we  once  saw  there,  doubt¬ 
less  the  very  bones  of  the  four  men  the  Sea  Hawk 
killed.  Of  a  certainty,  this  must  be  the  cave!  I  am 
sure  I  can  take  you  to  the  very  spot!  Come,  let  us 
go  get  the  gold !” 

Howbeit,  it  was  still  dark  outside  and  the  rain 
was  still  falling,  but  in  smaller  and  fewer  drops 
and  the  wind  had  gone  down. 

Count  Frontenac  had  now  all  his  excitement  and 
his  faith  back. 

“By  St.  Louis,  I  believe  you  are  right!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “As  soon  as  daylight  comes,  we  will  have 


*  Those  who  are  interested  will  find  this  cave  and  the  part  it  played 
in  the  saving  of  Champlain’s  life,  fully  described  in  my  tale,  “FOR 
THE  GLORY  OF  FRANCE.”  I  do  not  think  the  cave  exists  now, 
having  doubtless  been  destroyed  long  ago  in  the  getting  of  building- 
stone  for  the  fast  growing  City  of  Quebec. — E.  M. 
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M.  de  Villeloin  lead  us  to  that  cave  of  his.  We  will 
take  pickaxes  and  shovels  with  us  and  find  that 
gold,  if  it  still  be  hidden  there.  But,  be  not  too 
hopeful!  That  was  long  ago  and  others  might  have 
found  the  gold.  Now,  Blaise,”  and  his  eyes  went 
againt  to  the  brass  casket,  “what  else  lies  hidden 
in  that  pirate’s  casket?  Let  us  have  it,  while  we 
wait  for  the  morning.” 

In  truth,  in  my  excitement  over  the  finding  and 
the  reading  of  that  pirate’s  tale  of  buried  treasure, 
my  thoughts  had  slipped  away  from  the  still  un¬ 
emptied  casket.  It  was  yet  nearly  half  filled  with 
carefully  folded  papers;  but  the  greater  number  of 
them  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  had  naught  to  do 
with  me,  nor  any  of  us.  At  the  bottom  I  came  upon 
a  thick  package  of  folded  papers,  tied  together 
with  a  strong  string.  The  moment  my  fingers 
touched  this  package  I  trembled  with  excitement. 
Somehow  I  sense  that  the  papers  had  to  do  with 
me.  I  quickly  lifted  it  out  of  the  casket,  untied  the 
string  and  started  to  examine  the  papers.  The  first 
paper  that  I  came  to  was  the  one  I  wanted.  It  was 
not  as  old  and  time-worn  as  the  others  had  been 
and  bore  the  date  of  April  17,  1673,  which  must 
have  been  about  the  year  in  which  I  was  born.  I 
read  it  aloud,  as  I  had  the  others.  This  is  how  it 
read : 

“Now  That  a  Son  Has  Been  Born  to  Me  and  I,  To¬ 
gether  with  My  Dear  Wife  and  Infant  Son ,  Have  De¬ 
termined  to  heave  Quebec  and  Settle  in  the  Country 
Somewhat  Northwest  of  Montreal ,  Where  I  Have 
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Gotten  Me  Some  Land  and  Have  Built  a  Stout  and 
Warm  Log  House ,  I  think  It  Wise  that  I  Should  Set 
Down  in  Writing  Certain  Things  I  Would  Have  Done 
and  Make  My  Will ,  So  That  My  Wife  and  Son  Can  Be 
Guided  by  Them  and  Inherit  My  Property ,  Should 
Anything  Untoward  Happen  to  Me  in  the  Wild  Un¬ 
settled  Country  into  Which  We  Go.  This  I  Think  the 
More  Needful,  Because  I  Have  Been  Warned  That  I 
Do  a  Most  Foolhardy  Thing  to  Take  a  Wife  and  Child 
into  That  Part  of  the  Country ,  Where  There  Be  Danger 
of  Attacks  by  the  Dreaded  Iroquois  and  No  Help  Near. 
I  Have  Looked  into  This  Matter  of  the  Iroquois  and 
I  Think  the  Danger  from  Them  Be  Greatly  Overesti¬ 
mated.  In  Truth ,  There  Has  Not  Been  a  Raid  by  the 
Iroquois  in  the  Region  Wherein  Lies  My  Land  for 
More  Than  Five  Years;  and ,  if  One  Settles  at  All  on 
Land  in  this  New  World,  to  Make  a  Home  for  Wife 
and  Family,  One  Must  Take  Many  Chances  and  Face 
Many  Dangers.  My  Dear  Wife  Being  of  this  Same 
Mind  and  of  a  Brave  Heart,  We  Go  Soon  to  Begin  the 
Making  of  Our  Home. 

“jfjow,  if  It  Should  Chance,  as  Well  It  May,  that  I 
Should  Come  to  My  End  in  this  Venture,  I  Would 
Have  My  Wife  Take  Our  Son  and  Go  to  Her  Well¬ 
loved  Brother,  M.  de  Villeloin,  Who  Did  Live  in 
Quebec,  but  W ho,  with  All  His  Family,  Save  My  Wife, 
Has  Lately  Gone  Back  to  France  to  Live,  the  Air  Here 
Not  Agreeing  with  His  Health ,  and  Would  Have  Her 
and  the  Child  Make  T heir  Home  with  Him.  Now  as 
to  the  Will. 

“I  Do  Hereby  Bequeath  to  My  Dear  Wife  All  the 
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Possessions ,  of  Whatsoever  Nature ,  of  Which  1  Die 
Possessed ,  to  Be  Held  in  Trust  by  Her  for  Our  Son , 
until  His  Coming  of  Age.  All  the  Papers  N eedful  to 
the  Proof  of  this  Interitance  I  Have  Placed  in  Order 
and  Have  Tied  Up  in  One  Bundle  with  this  Document , 
Which  I  Shall  Place  in  the  Pirate  Chiefs  Famous  Brass 
Casket ,  for  Safe  Keeping.  I  Shall  Also  Place  in  the 
Brass  Casket  that  Strange  Tale  of  Buried  Treasure , 
Written  Down  on  Parchment  by  the  Pirate  Chief  Him¬ 
self,  Three  Days  Before  His  Death,  at  the  House  of 
My  Direct  Ancestor,  on  My  Father3 s  Side,  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  Lafond,  Who  Served  France  Well  Some  Hundred 
and  Odd  Years  Agone.  I  Bid  My  Wife ,  Who  Has 
Not  Yet  Seen  the  Pirate  Chiefs  Parchment,  to  Take 
No  Time  and  to  Waste  No  Money  in  Making  Search 
for  the  Gold,  Albeit ,  According  to  that  Wild  Story  the 
Gold  Was  Buried  in  a  Cave  Near  or  in  the  Very  City 
of  Quebec.  Dike  My  Ancestor,  Who  Knew  and  Know¬ 
ing  Called  the  Pirate  Chief  Insane,  I  Put  No  Faith  in 
His  Incredible  Tale.  Nathless,  I  Did  Spend  Two 
Weeks  in  hooking  for  the  Cave,  But  Not  a  Sign  of  Such 
a  Cave  as  He  Describes  Could  I  Find  in  or  About 
Quebec  and  I  Gave  Up  the  Search  in  Great  Disgust  at 
My  Foolishness.  Now  I  Trust  That  Neither  my  Wife 
nor  Son  Will  Be  Thus  Befooled  by  that  Wild  and  Im¬ 
possible  T  ale. 

i(I  Shall  hock  the  Brass  Casket  and  Hide  It  in  a 
Place  I  Have  Made  for  It  in  that  hog  House  I  Have 
Built  and  Shall  Tell  My  Wife  Where  It  Is  Hidden, 
but  the  Key  I  Shall  Keep  Myself  on  a  String  Around 
My  Neck. 
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“Thus  I  Make  an  End  to  My  Last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  and  Give  My  Last  Words  of  Counsel  to  My  Wife 
and  Son.  A/Lay  the  Good  God  Protect  Them!  Aday 
the  Holy  Virgin  Watch  Over  Them!  May  the  Saints 
Bless  Them !  Amen ! 

“ Signed ,  this  17th  day  of  April  in  the  Yeary  1673, 
with  My  Own  Hand  and  Pen - 

“DAVID  LAFOND.” 

I  dropped  the  paper,  a  mist  of  tears  blinding  my 
eyes;  for  well  I  knew  that  I  was  that  son,  that  I 
was  no  longer  without  ancestors,  that  I  had  found 
my  father  and  mother;  but,  alas!  only  to  lose 
them  again! 

At  this  tense  moment  I  heard  a  cry  and  felt  two 
hands  clasp  me  tightly  by  the  arms. 

“Did — did  you  read  that  name  aright?”  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  M.  de  Villeloin  who  had  me  by  the 
two  arms  and  was  shaking  me  and  looking  ex¬ 
citedly  into  my  eyes.  “Read  that  name  again!  Nay, 
give  me  the  paper,  that  I  may  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes!”  and  he  quickly  caught  up  the  paper  from 
the  table  where  I  had  dropped  it  and  peered  at  the 
signature  I  had  just  read  with  eyes  that  seemed 
about  to  drop  out  of  their  sockets. 

“Look!  Look  Theresa!  the  name  David  La- 
fond  !  Is  it  not  so  written  down?  And  in  my  brother- 
in-law’s  own  handwriting!”  and  he  held  out  the 
paper  to  his  daughter,  with  hands  that  trembled 
so  that  the  paper  crackled  in  the  sudden  stillness 
of  the  room. 
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“It  is,  O,  father!  It  is  the  name  of  my  long-lost 
uncle!” 

“And  the  name  of  the  husband  of  my  long-lost 
and  most-dear  sister!  Boy,”  and  he  turned  some¬ 
what  fiercely  to  me,  “how  came  this  casket  into 
your  possession?” 

Then,  while  Count  Frontenac  and  the  Chevalier 
and  the  maid  and  her  father  sat  or  stood,  hushed 
and  silent  with  the  tensity  of  their  emotions  and  I 
think  somewhat  awed  by  the  sudden  turn  matters 
were  taking,  I  told  what  I  knew  of  the  little  brass 
casket;  told  how  it  first  came  into  my  possession 
from  the  hands  of  King  David  on  that  dark  night, 
down  by  the  wharfs  of  the  Lower  Town;  how  it 
was  stolen  by  Black  Bizard;  and  how  finally  it  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  so  nearly  tragic  gathering  in 
the  House  of  the  Two  Stone  Lions.  And  then,  in  a 
voice  that  would  choke  now  and  then  despite  all 
I  could  do  to  control  it,  I  told  what  was  known  of 
the  raid  of  the  Iroquois  on  that  lonely  French  set¬ 
tler,  of  the  finding  of  the  woman  and  the  small 
babe  by  my  foster-father  and  Big  Pindon  and  of 
how  I — I  was - 

Here  I  stopped  and  stared  at  Mademoiselle  and 
her  father,  but  half-believingly,  for  it  had  come 
suddenly  to  me,  that,  if  I  were  that  babe,  as,  in 
very  truth,  I  was,  then  M.  de  Villeloin  was  the 
brother  of  my  dear  murdered  mother  and  Mad¬ 
emoiselle  my  own  sweet  cousin! 

Something  in  my  face,  mayhap  in  the  remem- 
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brance  of  my  name,  Lafond,  must  have  told  her 
this ;  for  she  suddenly  turned  to  me,  her  face  glow¬ 
ing  and  her  eyes  shining. 

“Blaise!  Blaise  Lafond!”  she  cried  out.  “You — 
you  were  that  babe  found  on  that  dead  woman’s 
breast!  And  that  dead  woman  was  my  father’s  sis¬ 
ter,  my  aunt!  And  you — you  must  be  my  cousin! 
The  son  of  Uncle  David  and  Aunt  Theresa!  Fa¬ 
ther!  Father,  do  you  hear?  Blaise  here  must  be 
your  nephew!  The  son  of  your  long-lost  sister!” 
and  she  came  to  me,  as  a  first  cousin  should,  and 
threw  her  arms  around  me  and  kissed  me  and 
called  me  Cousin  Blaise,  which  sounded  most  sweet 
in  ears  that  never  before  had  heard  me  called  rela¬ 
tive  of  any  kind. 

Now,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  write  down  how  joy¬ 
fully  and  how  heartily  Count  Frontenac  congratu¬ 
lated  me  and  shook  my  hand;  nor  how  he  was 
followed  by  the  Chevalier,  with  even  more  glad 
congratulations,  while  as  for  his  shake  of  my 
hand,  I  truly  thought  he  would  ring  it  from  its 
socket. 

“And  now,  Blaise,”  he  ended,  “since  you  be 
cousin  to  Mademoiselle,  you  must  make  me  better 
acquainted  with  her,  if  Mademoiselle  will  but  give 
you  permission,”  and  he  turned  to  her  and  made 
that  grand  courtesy  of  his  and  his  eyes  went  to  her 
face,  as  if  he  awaited  a  decision,  that  would  send 
him  to  his  death,  or  to  a  most  joyful  life. 

As  for  my  sweet  cousin,  she  blushed  most  beauti- 
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fully  and  declared  that  she  would  welcome  gladly 
any  friend  of  her  dear  cousin.  I  saw  that  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  did  not  like  the  taste  of  that  “dear  cousin” 
overmuch,  howbeit,  it  sounded  sweetly  in  my  ears. 

Now  it  was  that  M.  de  Villeloin,  who  had  stood 
like  one  in  a  trance  full  of  sad  thoughts,  appeared 
suddenly  to  wake  up. 

“Ah,  my  poor  unfortunate  sister!”  he  murmured. 
“My  most  dearly  loved  sister!  What  a  dreadful 
fate!  Murdered  by  the  Iroquois!  But  ’tis  done  and 
can’t  be  undone  now!  God  grant  her  poor  soul  rest 
and  happiness!  But,  you  said  naught  of  her  hus¬ 
band!”  and  he  turned  to  me.  “Naught  of  David 
Lafond — Know  you  aught  of  him?” 

“I  do  not,”  I  answered  sadly,  “save  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  prisoner  by  the 
Iroquois  to  their  village  and  there  tortured  to 
death.  His  body  has  never  been  found.” 

“And  you — Did  I  not  hear  my  daughter  say  that 
you  were  that  babe?”  and  a  look  of  wonder  came 
into  his  eyes.  “Then  you  are  my  dear  sister’s  son! 
My  nephew!”  and  suddenly  he  threw  his  arms 
around  me  and  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks,  as  an 
excited  Frenchman  will. 

Now,  Count  Frontenac,  being  somewhat  wor¬ 
ried  as  to  how  things  were  going  at  Castle  St.  Louis 
during  his  absence  at  such  a  vital  time,  hastily 
made  his  adieus,  promising  to  be  back  by  sunrise 
and  go  with  us  in  search  of  the  cave. 

“By  St.  Louis!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  went  out, 
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“I  would  not  miss  this  treasure-hunt  for  pirate  gold 
to  save  my  soul  a  thousand  years  in  purgatory!” 
and  I  believe  he  spoke  truly,  for  he  had  a  wild  and 
adventurous  turn  of  mind,  which  often  came  to 
the  surface,  when  romance  and  adventure  joined 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


WE  GO  IN  SEARCH  OF  PIRATE  GOLD — AND  I  FIND 

MY  FATHER 

WHEN  the  sun  began  to  make  glad  the  day, 
Count  Frontenac  returned.  There  was  no 
delay.  We  were  ready  and  waiting,  with  picks  and 
shovels  at  hand,  and  we  started  at  once  for  the 
pirate’s  cave,  M.  de  Villeloin  leading  the  way.  We 
went  down  to  the  Lower  Town,  to  a  level  spot  of 
ground  somewhat  back  from  the  town,  where  I  had 
heard  it  said  Champlain  had  his  garden,  then  over 
a  ridge,  which  even  then  was  covered  with  brush, 
and  down  into  a  bush-covered  depression.  Here  our 
leader  paused  and  looked  slowly  about  him. 

“I  have  it!”  he  exclaimed.  “The  cave  is  back  of 
that  great  flat  rock,”  and  running  past  the  flat  rock 
to  a  point  where  the  side  of  the  depression  came 
down  steeply,  as  if  there  were  rocks  back  of  it,  he 
plunged  into  a  thick  clump  of  bushes  that  here 
completely  hid  the  side  of  the  depression,  thrust¬ 
ing  the  bushes  aside  with  both  hands,  excited  as  a 
boy. 

We  followed,  our  hearts  thumping,  at  least  mine 
did;  and,  judging  by  the  look  of  the  faces  and  in 
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the  eyes  of  the  others,  their  hearts  also  were  doing 
some  mad  thumping. 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  wild  whoop  from  the 
Chevalier,  who  was  ahead  of  me;  and  I  plunged 
madly  through  the  thick  brush,  caring  not  for  torn 
cloth  and  skin,  and  in  three  long  steps  I  stood  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  a  small 
cave,  with  M.  de  Villeloin  holding  aside  the  bushes 
so  as  to  show  the  way  in. 

“Candles!  Who  thought  to  bring  candles?”  cried 
the  Chevalier,  turning  and  thrusting  a  hand  back 
out  of  the  cave. 

“Here!  I  have  them!”  cried  my  sweet  cousin, 
placing  a  little  packet  of  candles  into  the  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  hand. 

In  a  moment  more  we  had  the  candles  lit  and 
were  all  in  the  cave.  The  cave  was  of  no  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  we  were  soon  in  a  small  chamber,  like  the 
one  of  which  the  pirate  chief  had  written.  As  we 
looked  about,  in  the  dim  light  given  out  by  the 
flaring  candles,  my  sweet  cousin  suddenly  gave  a 
gasp  and  caught  me  by  the  arm,  her  other  hand 
pointing  to  the  floor  of  the  cave  and  I  saw  the 
partly  disjointed  skeletons  of  four  men  grinning 
horribly  up  at  me. 

“St.  Louis!”  exclaimed  Count  Frontenac,  step¬ 
ping  quickly  back,  for  one  of  his  feet  was  within 
an  inch  of  an  outstretched  bony  hand.  “  ’Tis  the 
guard  left  by  the  pirate  chief!  Of  a  certainty  the 
gold  is  buried  here!  The  picks  and  shovels!” 

In  a  moment  the  Chevalier  and  I  had  the  picks 
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in  our  hands  and  Count  Frontenac  and  even  M. 
de  Villeloin  each  had  a  shovel;  and  the  four  of  us 
went  at  the  floor  of  that  cave  as  if  we  had  started 
for  China  and  had  but  seven  and  one-half  minutes 
to  get  there! 

To  my  surprise  the  floor  was  not  composed  of  a 
thin  layer  of  sand,  with  solid  rock  beneath  it,  as 
floors  usually  are  in  caves,  but  of  broken  rocks, 
covered  and  filled  in  between  with  sand. 

The  Chevalier  and  I  with  our  picks  quickly 
loosened  the  broken  rock  and  Count  Frontenac  and 
M.  de  Villeloin,  with  their  shovels  threw  out  both 
the  rocks  and  the  sand;  and  down  we  went  at  a 
great  rate. 

Suddenly  the  point  of  my  pick  struck  something 
that  I  knew  was  neither  rock  nor  sand.  The  pick 
dropped  from  my  hand  and  I  yelled,  like  the  loon 
that  I  was,  at  least  for  that  moment!  Then  we  all 
fairly  made  the  rocks  and  the  sand  fly  and,  in  I 
know  not  how  long  a  time,  for  I  gave  not  a  thought 
to  time,  we  had  uncovered  a  sailor’s  great  chest! 

“Open  it!  Here,  give  me  your  pick!”  shouted 
Count  Frontenac,  as  excited  as  a  boy,  and  made  a 
grab  for  my  pick. 

But  I  was  too  excited  to  take  thought  of  even 
Count  Frontenac  and  jerked  the  pick  away  from 
his  hand  and  jumped  to  the  side  of  the  chest  and 
began  pounding  at  its  top  with  the  point  of  my 
pick. 

The  chest  was  made  of  stout  oak,  banded  with 
iron,  but  it  had  begun  to  rot  a  little,  and  soon  we — 
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the  Chevalier  was  helping  me  now — had  the  cover 
loose  and  then,  suddenly,  we  both  happening  to  pry 
with  our  picks  at  the  same  moment,  the  lock  broke 
and  the  cover  flew  open — and  without  other  cover¬ 
ing  of  any  kind,  the  pirates’  gold  lay  before  our 
eyes!  And  it  was  gold!  Even  my  inexperienced 
eyes  could  tell  what  that  dull  yellow  glow,  reflect¬ 
ing  back  the  light  of  the  candles,  meant! 

I  do  not  think  that  one  of  us  spoke  or  moved  for 
more  than  a  minute,  but  stood  with  mouths  agape, 
staring  down  into  that  open  chest! 

Now  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  write  down 
how  the  sight  of  this  gold  affected  us.  We  are  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  I  doubt  not  but  what  all  of  us, 
even  Count  Frontenac,  acted  foolish  and,  mayhap, 
somewhat  insane,  for  the  time;  but  presently  we 
got  back  our  right  senses  and  began  to  take  counsel 
among  ourselves  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the 
gold  now  that  we  had  it. 

“We  must  most  carefully  keep  secret  our  find,” 
declared  Count  Frontenac.  “Not  a  word  of  it  must 
get  out.  Quebec  be  filled  with  rough  men  just  now, 
many  of  whom  would  willing  cut  a  dozen  throats 
for  so  much  gold.  This  is  what  I  propose  that  we 
do:  De  Brillion  will  remain  here  to  guard  the 
treasure.  Blaise  and  I  will  accompany  M.  de  Ville- 
loin  and  his  daughter  to  their  home.  I,  who  have 
already  neglected  my  many  duties  too  long,  will 
attend  to  them.  Blaise  will  take  my  small  carriage 
and  horse  and  return  to  the  cave.  He  and  De  Bril¬ 
lion  will  load  the  gold  into  the  small  carriage.  The 
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chest  is  not  over  large  and  the  two  should  be  able 
to  carry  it  from  the  cave  and  place  it  in  the  car¬ 
riage  without  help.  Then,  with  the  chest  concealed, 
they  will  drive  to  the  home  of  M.  de  Villeloin  and 
deposit  the  gold  in  his  keeping,  he  having  sent  his 
two  servants  out  on  errands  afore  their  coming. 
Thus  we  get  the  gold  into  a  safe  place,  without 
knowledge  of  any  one,  save  ourselves.  What  think 
you  of  my  plan?” 

None  of  us  could  think  of  a  better;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  we  did  as  Count  Frontenac  proposed;  and 
soon  had  the  chest  of  gold  safely  hidden  in  the 
House  of  the  Two  Stone  Lions. 

Now,  as  you  will  understand,  the  Chevalier  and 
I  were  dead-tired  and  so  sleepy  that  we  could 
scarce  keep  eyes  open.  You  will  remember  that  we 
had  had  no  sleep  during  the  exciting  night  just 
passed  and  that  the  day  before  had  been  filled  with 
great  excitations  and  rushings  about,  on  account  of 
our  great  victory  over  the  English;  and  now  that 
the  tensity  of  all  these  excitements  was  over,  there 
came  the  reaction  and  left  us  with  scarce  the 
strength  to  stable  horse  and  house  carriage  and  get 
inside  our  quarters. 

Big  Pindon  and  Noel  were  just  getting  up,  after 
a  night  of  worrying  over  our  absence  and  of  look¬ 
ing  for  us.  They  were  both  most  eager  to  hear  our 
story;  but  we  told  them  to  shut  up  and  get  out, 
that  not  a  word  should  they  hear  until  we  had  had 
sleep  and  rest.  Then  we  tumbled  into  our  bunks 
and  sleep  had  her  grips  on  our  minds  and  bodies, 
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almost  before  I,  at  least,  could  straighten  out  my 
legs  in  my  bunk. 

It  must  have  been  mid-afternoon,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  both  the  Chevalier  and  Big  Pindon 
shaking  me  violently  and  yelling:  “Wake  up!  Get 
up!  Great  news!  Glorious  news  for  you!”  and 
then  both  jerked  me  out  of  my  bunk  and  dropped 
me  sprawlingly  on  the  floor. 

I  was  now  wide  awake  and  ready  to  fight  back ; 
but  something  in  their  looks,  in  their  wild  excite¬ 
ment,  in  the  dancing  about  the  room  of  Noel, 
caused  me  to  stop  and  stare  at  them  with  wide- 
opened  mouth. 

What  could  have  happened,  after  what  had  al¬ 
ready  happened?  What  great  and  glorious  news 
could  they  have  for  me,  now  that  I  had  found  out 
who  my  father  and  mother  were?  had  acquired 
heretofore  unknown  and  near  relations?  and  had 
discovered  a  chest  full  of  pirate  gold?  What  news 
could  be  great  and  glorious  news  to  me  now?  And 
then  a  thought  came  to  me  that  set  my  blood  on 
fire! 

“Tell  me!”  I  yelled.  “Tell  me  this  instant!  Has 
it  aught  to  do  with  King  David?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Chevalier  and  I  saw  his 
eyes  go  to  my  face  and  he  took  a  quick  step  to  my 
side.  “Yes,  King  David  is  your  father!” 

For  a  moment  everything  in  the  room  whirled 
around  me  and  I  think  I  would  have  fallen  had  not 
the  Chevalier  and  Big  Pindon  both  threw  their 
arms  around  me. 
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“King  David  my  father!  How  can  that  be?”  I 
cried,  when  I  began  to  see  straight  again. 

“Surgeon  Chabert  has  performed  an  operation 
on  his  broken  skull,”  answered  the  Chevalier,  “and 
somehow,  I  know  not  how,  it  has  restored  him 
to  his  right  senses  and  he  is  no  longer  King  David, 
but  David  Lafond,  your  father  and  the  brother-in- 
law  of  M.  de  Villeloin  and,  of  course,  the  uncle  of 
Mademoiselle.  Now,  if  that  is  not  great  and  glori¬ 
ous  news  for  you,  then  I  know  not  what  you  might 
call  great  and  glorious  news!”  and  the  Chevalier, 
as  did  likewise  Big  Pindon,  grabbed  me  each  by  an 
arm,  while  Noel  pounded  me  on  my  back,  and  then 
the  three  of  them  began  dancing  me  around  the 
room,  until,  suddenly,  I  managed  to  break  away 
and  ran,  giving  no  heed  to  their  cries  to  come 
back,  hatless. and  coatless,  to  the  hospital  to  see  my 
father,  well  content  that  I  had  found  a  father  liv¬ 
ing  and  most  content  that  that  father  was  King 
David ! 

Surgeon  Chabert  met  me  at  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  lay  King  David.  At  sight  of  me  he  threw 
up  both  hands,  quickly  stepped  outside  the  door 
and  softly  closed  it.  Then  he  caught  me  by  the  arm 
and  led  me  some  dozen  of  paces  away  from  the 
door. 

“Blaise,  Blaise,  you  should  not  have  come  now! 
I  bade  De  Brillion  tell  you  that  you  should  not 
come  to  see  your  father,  until  I  sent  for  you - ” 

“Then  he  is  my  father!”  I  broke  in  excitedly. 
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“But,  blame  not  De  Brillion.  I  ran  away  from  him. 
Tell  me,  is  he  of  a  certainty  my  father?” 

“Yes,  Blaise,  he  is  your  father.  At  least  he  him¬ 
self  says  that  he  is  David  Lafond,  the  French  set¬ 
tler,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Iroquois  and  whose  son  I  am  told  you  are.  The 
first  words  he  uttered  after  the  operation  were ; — 
‘Theresa,  take  the  baby  and  run  for  the  woods.  I 
will  hold  the  Iroquois  back!’  and  then  he  became 
unconscious  again.” 

“But — but,  I  don’t  understand,  Doctor!  How 
can  this  be?” 

“I  hardly  understand  myself,”  replied  the  sur¬ 
geon;  “but  the  blow  from  the  table  leg  must  have 
struck  his  head  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
struck  and  his  brain  fractured  during  his  fight  with 
the  Iroquois.  This  Iroquois  fracture  must  have 
acted  on  his  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
illusion  that  he  was  King  David.  When  I  per¬ 
formed  the  operation  for  the  fracture,  I  must  have 
relieved  the  old  pressure  on  his  brain  and  restored 
it  to  normal  condition.  His  words  must  have  been 
the  last  part  of  the  sentence  he  was  shouting  to  his 
wife,  when  the  Iroquois  blow  struck  him.  I  have 
read  of  such  marvels  in  my  medical  books,  but 
never  before  did  I  witness  one  myself.” 

“Will  my  father  live  and  get  well  and  be  all 
right  again?”  I  asked,  nigh  breathless  with  the 
marvel  of  what  had  occurred. 

“Yes,  God  willing,  he  will!  At  least  I  can  see 
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no  reason  why  he  should  not.  But,  Blaise,  I  fear 
King  David  is  dead - ” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  cried  out  in  sudden 
afright. 

“This,”  and  Surgeon  Chabert  smiled.  “The  illu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  King  David  has  probably  gone  for¬ 
ever.  If  I  mistake  not,  when  he  awakes,  he  will  be 
all  David  Lafond  and  will  not  have  even  the 
slightest  remembrance  of  King  David  or  what 
King  David  did.” 

“ ’Tis  a  marvel!  Now,  can  I  see  my  father? 
I’ll - ” 

“No.  ’Twould  be  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth  for 
you  to  -enter  his  room  now.  Wouldst  imperil  the 
life  of  your  new-found  father,  Blaise?  Be  patient. 
I  will  send  for  you  when  it  will  be  safe  for  you 
to  see  your  father.  Now,  away  with  you!  I  must  get 
back  to  my  patient,”  and  he  hurried  to  the  door  of 
the  room  where  my  father  lay. 

I'slowly  walked  back  to  my  quarters,  pondering 
deeply  over  all  these  strange  happenings*;  but  with 
a  wondrous  happiness  and  content  in  my  heart,  for 
had  I  not  found  my  father  and  was  he  not  King 
David? 

The  next  day  the  Chevalier  and  Big  Pindon  and 
Noel  and  I  went  to  the  House  of  the  Two  Stone 
Lions  to  examine  the  gold  and  talk  matters  over. 
Count  Frontenac  had  not  time  to  go  with  us,  being 
overbusy  with  affairs  of  state;  but  he  did  caution 
us  again  to  so  act  that  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
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of  our  having  found  the  pirate’s  gold  could  come 
to  any  outside  ears. 

My  sweet  cousin  and  her  father  greeted  us 
warmly.  Both  had  already  heard  the  glorious  news 
concerning  King  David,  but  neither,  like  myself, 
had  been  permitted  to  see  him. 

“I  cannot  yet  think  calmly  of  my  sister’s  dread¬ 
ful  death,”  M.  de  Villeloin  said,  “although  I  real¬ 
ized  that  something  like  this  must  have  happened, 
when,  becoming  worried  at  her  long  silence,  I  and 
my  daughter  returned  here  from  France  to  search 
for  her  and  could  not  find  a  trace  of  her,  or  her 
husband  and  child,  only  that  an  unknown  French 
settler  and  his  wife  and  baby  were  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered  by  the  Iroquois.  That  left  us  with 
a  little,  a  very  little,  hope,  so  that  the  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  of  my  sister’s  death,  her  dreadful  death,  came 
to  me  as  a  great  shock,  as  the  death  of  a  dear  one 
always  does,  however  long  expected.  Poor  Theresa! 
— But  that  is  passed  now,”  and  he  brought  his 
emotions  under  quick  control.  “Truly  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  that  God  spared  you  and  your  father,  most 
thankful  that  I  am  permitted  to  see  and  to  welcome 
to  my  home  my  loved  sister’s  only  son.  Now,”  and 
he  quickly  wiped  away  the  tears  that  had  gathered 
in  his  eyes,  “we  will  have  a  look  at  that  pirate’s 
gold  and  make  sure  that  it  has  not  disappeared,  as 
things  do  in  dreams,  for,  like  a  dream,  it  all  seems 
to  me;”  and,  taking  lighted  candles  in  our  hands, 
we  went  down  into  the  cellar,  where  we  had  hidden 
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the  gold.  The  chest  still  stood  in  the  small  strong¬ 
room  of  stone  where  we  had  left  it;  and  the  gold 
had  been  no  dream,  for  it  was  still  in  the  chest.  It 
was  nearly  all  in  coined  gold  and  dated  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  back. 

M.  de  Villeloin  declared  that  all  this  gold  be¬ 
longed  to  my  father  and  me,  since  the  pirate  had 
willed  it  to  a  direct  ancestor  of  ours.  But  I  would 
have  none  of  this  arrangement  and  insisted,  since  it 
was  pirate  gold  and  therefore  had  no  heirs,  that  it 
be  divided  equally  between  Count  Frontenac,  the 
Chevalier,  M.  de  Villeloin  and  me.  Afterwards  it 
was  thus  settled,  my  father  agreeing  most  willingly, 
save  that  Count  Frontenac  refused  to  receive  a 
coin  of  it,  declaring  that  it  would  shame  him  to 
take  the  gold,  seeing  that  there  would  not  be  over¬ 
much  to  go  around  in  that  one  chest  and  that  he 
had  done  little  toward  the  finding  of  it. 

My  father  and  I  had  enow  to  buy  a  small  estate 
near  Quebec  and  to  build  and  furnish  what  I 
thought  a  grand  house  not  far  from  the  House  of 
the  Two  Stone  Lions,  so  that  we  would  be  close 
to  my  sweet  cousin  and  her  father.  As  for  the  Chev¬ 
alier,  he — but,  here  I  be  getting  ahead  of  my 
story! 

At  length  came  that  great  day,  when  Surgeon 
Chabert  sent  word  to  M.  de  Villeloin  and  his 
daughter  and  to  me,  that  my  father  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  his  hurt  and  the  operation  to  make 
it  safe  for  us  to  visit  him  and  that  he  was  most 
anxiously  awaiting  our  coming,  especially  the  com- 
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ing  of  his  son,  Blaise.  Those  words,  “especially  the 
coming  of  his  son,  Blaise,”  gave  me  a  most  delight¬ 
some  thrill,  for  never  before  had  I  heard  words 
importing*so  dear  a  relationship. 

When  I  entered  the  little  room  where  my  father 
lay,  for  my  sweet  cousin  and  her  father  insisted, 
with  what  I  thought  most  charming  and  consider¬ 
ate  courtesy,  that  I  see  my  father  alone  at  first,  he 
was  still  in  bed  and  lay,  with  a  white  bandage 
around  his  head,  which  was  propped  up  a  little  by 
the  white  pillow  under  it — a  very  different-looking 
King  David. from  what  I  had  known!  The  surgeon 
sat  on  a  chair  near  the  bedside.  My  father’s  eyes 
were  on  the  door  as  I  entered,  with  a  look  of  great 
eagerness,  of  great  longing  in  them.  The  moment 
they  saw  me,  now  almost  a  man  grown,  a  startled, 
disappointed,  questioning  look  came  into  them, 
almost  instantly  replaced  by  a  glad  look  of  under¬ 
standing. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!  My  son,  Blaise!”  he  cried  and 
stretched  out  both  arms  to  me. 

I  went  to  them  quickly  and  they  went  around 
me  with  a  joyous  warmth  that  I  felt  flooding  all 
through  me,  with  a  comforting  joyousness  and  con¬ 
tent,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  known  before. 
After  a  moment  of  that  close  heart-warming  em¬ 
brace,  he  held  me  from  him  and  looked  into  my 
eyes,  on  my  face  and  up  and  down  my  big  body 
and  then  to  my  eyes  again. 

“Blaise!  Blaise!”  he  exclaimed,  a  great  wonder 
and  bewilderment  in  his  eyes.  “Truly  I  had  no 
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thought  that  my  baby,  Blaise,  had  grown  up  into 
so  large  a  boy;  for  to  me  it  seems  but  yesterday  that 
I  held  you,  a  babe,  in  my  arms!  And  now,  why, 
you  are  almost  a  man  grown!  ’Tis  most  wonderful! 
Most  unbelievably  wonderful!  Blaise,”  and  he 
smiled,  “Surgeon  Chabert  here  has  been  telling  me 
some  marvelous  tales,  as  to  what  I  have  been  doing 
since  that  Iroquois  raid,  when  I  lost  my  most-dear 
wife  and  you  the  fondest  and  best  of  mothers.  Most 
incredible  tales!  Blaise,  what  is  the  date  of  this 
year?”  and  his  eyes  went  swiftly  to  my  face. 

“Sixteen  hundred  and  ninety!  The  year  Count 
Frontenac  gave  the  English  a  great  drubbing,  when 
they  tried  to  capture  Quebec,  and  sent  them  flying 
back  to  Boston!”  I  replied  proudly. 

“Sixteen  ninety!”  and  a  look  of  bewilderment 
came  into  my  father’s  eyes.  “Then  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  are  to  me  as  if  they  had  never  been — a 
great  blank!  I  cannot  understand!  But  it  must  be 
so !  Well,  let  those  lost  years  go.  I  do  not  want  them 
back — But,  already  I  have  kept  my  wife’s  brother 
and  his  daughter  waiting  too  long.  Bring  them  in, 
Blaise,  my  son,  Blaise.” 

I  hurried  to  the  door  and  brought  them  into  the 
room  at  once,  for  I  knew  how  impatient  they  must 
be  to  see  so  near  a  relation,  whom  they  had 
mourned  as  dead  for  so  many  years. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow, 
of  tearful  remembrances  of  the  dead,  intermingled 
with  glad  thankfulness  that  my  father  and  I  had 
been  spared,  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Villeloin  and 
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his  daughter.  In  the  midst  of  this  emotional  scene, 
Surgeon  Chabert  reached  out  a  hand  and  felt  his 
patient’s  pulse.  Instantly  he  came  to  his  feet  and 
declared  the  visit  at  end. 

My  sweet  cousin  and  her  father  went  out  at 
once;  but  I  lingered  to  clasp  my  father’s  hand  and 
embrace  him. 

“I  am  very,  very  happy,  Blaise,”  my  father  said, 
as  I  lingered,  my  hand  held  warmly  in  his,  “I  am 
sure  we  will  have  a  great  life  together,  you  and  I, 
Blaise,  my  son.  We - ” 

But  here  Surgeon  Chabert  caught  me  by  the 
shoulder,  whirled  me  around  until  I  faced  the  door 
and  gave  me  a  great  push. 

“Out  with  you!  Out  with  you!”  he  ordered  and 
out  I  went,  my  father  calling  after  me: 

“Now,  isn’t  he  the  tyrant,  Blaise?  All  day  he 
bullies  me;  but  wait,  wait  until  I  be  well!”  and 
he  laughed — the  first  time  I  could  remember  of 
ever  having  heard  my  father  laugh! 

When  the  Chevalier  and  I,  after  I  had  seen  my 
father,  went  in  search  of  Du  Luth,  to  tell  him  how 
wondrously  and  how  happily  things  had  come 
about  for  me,  we  found  that  he  had  already  been 
sent  by  Count  Frontenac  to  carry  the  glorious  news 
of  our  victory  over  the  English  to  distant  Indian 
tribes.  For  well  our  great  Governor  knew  that  this 
news  would  greatly  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
French  and  of  himself,  with  all  the  savage  tribes 
and  put  fear  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
thoughts  of  evil  toward  the  French  and  make  yet 
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more  friendly  all  who  professed  friendship;  for,  I 
have  discovered,  with  heathens,  as  well  as  with 
Christians,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  as 
the  saying  is,  and  that  these  savages  do  have  a  very 
great  admiration  and  respect  for  those  who  win 
victories. 

We  were  greatly  disappointed  in  not  finding  Du 
Luth ;  but  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that, 
when  he  returned,  he  would  be  certain  to  seek  us 
out. 


EPILOG 


NOW,  many  years  have  passed  since  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  the  events  I  have  narrated,  as  best 
I  could,  for  the  edification  of  my  children  and  the 
children  of  the  Chevalier  and  my  sweet  cousin  and, 
mayhap,  other  French  children —  What?  Did  I 
not  tell  you,  that  the  Chevalier  and  my  sweet  cousin 
were  married?  Well,  mayhap,  I  suspicioned  that 
you  would  know  it  without  my  telling!  But,  mar¬ 
ried  they  be  and  most  happily;  and  De  Brillion 
has  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  well¬ 
loved  men  in  Quebec. 

As  for  my  father,  the  memory  of  those  long  and 
terrible  years,  spent  in  the  wilds  of  the  forests  of 
Canada,  dressed  in  skins  and  imagining  himself  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  strange  reincaration  of  King 
David,  with  his  sling,  has  never  come  back  to  him. 
When  I  tell  him  of  some  of  the  mighty  and  won¬ 
drous  deeds  he  then  performed,  he  smiles  and 
shakes  his  head  doubtfully,  like  one  listening  to 
the  unbelievable  stories  told  of  another  man.  Now, 
although  I  am  married,  he  still  lives  with  me.  He 
is  most  happy,  when  he  has  both  of  his  grand  chil¬ 
dren  on  his  knees  and  is  telling  them  of  the  deeds 
of  the  real  King  David,  who  from  childhood  was 
ever  his  hero  of  heroes;  but  never  will  he  so  much 
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as  mention  the  time  when  he  thought  himself  King 
David.  All  the  telling  that  is  done  of  that  King 
David  has  to  be  done  by  me  and  never  in  his 
presence.  We  make  a  very  happy  family;  and, 
helped  out  by  the  start  the  pirate’s  gold  gave  us, 
we  have  all  the  world’s  goods  needful  for  happi¬ 
ness. 

Big  Pindon  is  still  alive  and  also  makes  his  home 
with  us,  almost  worshipped  by  my  children  and  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  never  tire  of 
hearing  him  tell  how  he  and  Old  Adam  and  I 
made  that  great  fight  against  the  terrible  Iroquois, 
when  my  dear  foster-mother  and  foster-father  were 
killed  by  them.  God  grant  him  many  more  years 
of  happy  life! 

Noel  now  makes  a  happy  home  with  De  Bril- 
lion.  Never  could  we  learn  a  thing  of  his  parent¬ 
age.  Doubtless,  both  his  father  and  mother  were 
killed  by  the  same  savages,  who  carried  him  off 
when  a  baby.  He  was  one  of  those  poor  little  un¬ 
fortunates,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages 
when  they  were  babies  and  were  brought  up  and 
cared  for  by  savage  mothers;  and,  doubtless,  he 
would  have  become  a  savage  himself,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  fortunate  deliverance  of  him  from  so 
dire  a  misfortune.  Alas,  I  fear  me  that  there  were 
many  who  were  never  delivered! 

Count  Frontenac!  Any  history  of  Canada  will 
tell  you  of  him;  of  the  greatness  of  his  character; 
of  the  service  he  performed  for  New  France;  of 
how  the  people  loved  and  respected  him;  and  of 
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how  they  mourned  him  when  he  died,  still  in  the 
harness,  the  old  war-horse!  at  Quebec,  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Now,  it  would  seem,  that  I  have  come  to  the 
end  of  my  tale  and  my  fingers  rejoice  greatly,  for 
they  like  not  the  cramp  of  this  long  writing. 


